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The current crop of ‘image-building’ industrial ads gives 
rise to this lively debate between a photographer and an artist 


on which mode of expression to use for such ads. 


How to pay good salesmen what they’re worth..p.128 
The easy way to judge a business paper..p. 124 


Special section on Canadian industrial marketing..p. 165 





GAZE? 


From Alaska to Australia and all around the world, 
scientists scan the sky with giant radio-telescopes, 
‘listening’’ for the music of the spheres. To these radio 
astronomers the night is never silent. Age- 
less unseen stars talk to them; and from 
the mass of hisses and crackles, elec- 
tronic instruments pinpoint a growing 
number of new friends, making up a radio 
map of the sky far different from the sky as we know it. 
These dedicated scientists include hundreds of members 
of The Institute of Radio Engineers. Through them and 
their writings in Proceedings of the IRE, a world-wide 
pool of knowledge is brought to our nation. 
While some IRE members are thus reaching out beyond 
our Universe, many thousands of others are working as 
devotedly on matters that concern our own planet. The 
IRE encourages both, rewarding research that is useful 
but not necessarily spectacular. 
Fittingly, the IRE’s Medal of Honor, highest annual tech- 
nical award in the field of electronics, goes in 1961 toa 
man whose researches apply not just to our own world 
but to possible links with other worlds as well. His field: 
communications networks. Dr. Ernst A. Guillemin gets 
the award for ‘Outstanding scientific and engineering 
achievements. '’ 
Join the IRE in fostering worthwhile research; advertise 
in Proceedings! 


Proceedings of the IRE 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WITHDRAWING HIS VALUABLES 


Bring your industrial promotions full circle—from 
first announcement to final sale. Advertise in IEN and 


TR. Both are published by Thomas, product information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


He plays it safe. Maybe you should, too! Because 
sources are worth more than money sometimes. Which 
explains why Thomas Publishing has such a good thing 
going—buyers of industrial equipment know Thomas 


as their best source of product information. 


They use the four fat volumes of Thomas Register 
because they know it’s the most complete industrial 
directory there is. TR weighs nearly as much as the 
young man in the picture—TR, 48 lbs., buyer, 97 lbs. 
But he lugs TR around anyhow because he knows that 
25,000 other buyers use it too, and this gives him moral 
support. 


Buyers also check the Thomas product information 


newspaper which comes out every month, Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN enlists their ardent readership, 
81,000 strong, because it tells all about what’s new— 
even uses cutaways and how-it-works drawings to put 
the facts across. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 * 
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Big men, Big equipment... Whopping Big market! 


Pit and quarry industries annually produce and move 2% 
times the tonnage of coal and metallic mining combined. Trucks 
and equipment stand out in the open, are subject to some of 
the roughest treatment anywhere, have to keep functioning 
under the punishment of abrasion, impact and fatigue. This 
means higher equipment turnover, more dollars invested in main- 
tenance, supplies and services required to keep things moving. 

This active, basic industry is Pit and Quarry’s market place. 
And it continues to grow! We know because we’ve been reporting 
to the industry . . . serving the industry . . . for 45 years. For 
manufacturers of heavy materials handling, processing and 
auxiliary equipment—and for manufacturers of maintenance 
and service supplies and equipment—Pit and Quarry offers a 
ready market for literally hundreds of individual products and 
services. 

To reach the men who duy in this expanding multi-billion 
dollar operation, put your sales message where it counts... 
in Pit and Quarry. 


PIT AND QUARRY REPORTS TO THE 
INDUSTRY...SELLS TO THE INDUSTRY 


@ Continuous Readership Survey discloses the degree of 
reader preference for editorial subjects. 


rm quart) @ Ad-Gage Surveys report the degree of 
= - editorial readership. 


@ Circulation where it counts... and 
= you can count ’em. 


Ask our Representative he’s a spe- 
cialized Market Counsultant. 





pit and quarry publications, inc. 


431 S. Dearborn Street « Chicago 5, Illinois 


PIT AND QUARRY «+ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG « MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK «+ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ You see some mighty unusual things illustrating industrial ads of the 
“jmage-building” variety these days. And that’s what the “debate” begin- 
ning on page 120 is all about—what method should be used for developing 
those illustrations, photography or artwork. 

The two debaters are top men in their respective fields, and they pre- 
sent their cases well. Very likely this won’t end the argument, but it does 
make interesting reading. 


@ There probably is not a media buyer alive who knows all that he should 
know about the business publications in which he places ads. No one has 
that much time. 

Our article beginning on page 124 can’t make the day any longer 
than 24 hours. But it can help the harassed media buyer, burdened with 
decisions regarding hundreds of publications, make better use of his media 
evaluation time. If you have a part in deciding where to run industrial ads, 
this article will be worth your while. 


@ Two articles in this issue are of special interest to industrial sales man- 
agers. Each deals with an ever-present sales management problem. Be- 
ginning on page 128, five industrial sales managers give their recommen- 
dations for dealing with the problem of equitably compensating good sales- 
men in poor territories. And on page 131, an ex-FBI man tells why you 
can’t be too careful in selecting new men for your sales force. 


@ We're beginning to think that were mind readers. Shortly before this 
issue went to press, two Chicago admen telephoned to ask if we had ever 
run any editorial material that proved there’s no sense to the summer 
“vacation slump” and the December doldrums in industrial advertising. 

We were happy to be able to report that this September issue carries 
a well-documented story that does indeed show that the seasonality of ad- 
vertising theory is senseless. The story begins on page 140, and it makes 
good ammunition for the adman who wants to assure year-round impact 
for his ad campaign. 


@ If you're in the Canadian market, or are planning to enter it, the special 
three-article section beginning on page 165 will be of interest. In the first 
article, Canadian marketing consultant J. D. Willis tells of some of the 
peculiarities that U.S. marketers should be aware of before attempting to 
sell in Canada. Beginning on page 175, our Copy Chasers take a critical 
look at Canadian industrial ads. And on page 182, IM Eastern Editor Jay 
Bullen reports on recent changes that affect the marketing picture in Can- 
ada. 


She Editors 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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Should an industrial ad campaign run one year, two years, five 


market... years? A panel of working admen provide some answers, in this 
article, a regular IM “Problems in Industrial Marketing” feature. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


How often should you change your ad campaign? ........ 


Abstract art or abstract photos in industrial ads?——a debate 
¢ ‘An ingenious photo will do the same job better’ ..... 


A photographer tells why he feels his mode of expression is best 
suited for use in the current crop of “image-building” industrial 


ads. John Eddleman 


¢ ‘Only the visually timid would choose sides’ ........ 


An artist pooh-poohs the photographer's arguments and says the ad 
visualization depends upon the job to be done. Irving Titel 


How to judge business papers without actually reading them 


Here’s a time-saving article for the men who must pick industrial 
advertising media from among the hundreds of publications 
available. David M. Kinsler 


Compensating the good salesman in a weak territory ..... 


Five industrial sales managers tell how to deal with the problem 
of providing adequate compensation for good salesmen who are 
stationed in low-volume territories. “Sales Executives Forum,” 
a regular IM feature. 


How to keep the misfits out of your sales staff 


That last salesman you hired—are you sure he’s the kind of man 
you want representing your company? If you're beginning to have 
some doubts, this article may help you insure that you don't make 


Teameh as-is a mistake on the next man you hire. C. V. D. Rousseau 


roy Allis-Chalmers hits publicity bonanza at a dealer meeting . . 
: A mammoth picture-taking project gets hometown publicity for four 


out of ten of the dealers attending an A-C product line introduc- 
ro} r- tale) 


tion. This article tells how automated procedures made the program 
industrial AMES 


possible. 
Maintenance Bing vie How to do a better job on your catalog 


Operation Beenie 


Se ee This concise article tells what industrial buyers want in the cata- 


logs they receive. F. W. Tortolano 
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You can’t afford to advertise by the season ............ 
The varying thicknesses of business publications during the year 
show that many industrial admen still follow the “seasonality of 
advertising” theory. Here's one who doesn’t. He has good reasons, 
and he tells them in this article. James F. Baird, Jr. 


industry-wide sales training boosts sales up to 25% . 


Here’s how one industrial association stepped in to help its mem- 
bers do a better job in all phases of selling. David Braun 


How to build an ad in your garage ............+++e+: 
To dramatize an undramatic product, Ohio Seamless Tube admen 
built scale models of working situations and photographed the 
models for unusual, attention-getting illustrations. Milan W. Freese 


A basic guide to defense advertising .............+-+-: 
When advertising to the vast defense market, what kind of people 
must you reach? What publications are available? What messages 
should you use? This IM “Encyclopedia of Marketing” feature, a 
follow-up to the August “Encyclopedia” on the over-all defense 
market, answers these questions. Thomas O. Woolf, Jr. 


Lift truck exhibit puts prospect in the driver’s seat . 
Automatic Transportation Co. goes all out to demonstrate the 
advantages of its equipment to trade show visitors—and in the 
process wins our “Sales Promotion Idea-of-the-Month” trophy. 


3 special articles on Canadian industrial marketing and advertising 


© What's different about industrial marketing in 
0 eee ee ae ee et ed wee ee eee 


A Canadian industrial marketing expert discusses the problems 


and opportunities in selling to Canada’s industrial market. 
J. D. Willis 


© What our critics say about Canadian industrial ads . . 


Copy Chasers mention a few Canadian ads that they don't like, 
and sing the praises of those that they do. 


© New developments in Canada’s industrial market .. . 
Several significant changes have taken place in Canada in the 
past few months. Here’s how they will affect industrial marketing 
in that country. H. Jay Bullen 


Is basic industrial advertising research worth while? ...... 
In this second part of our “Top Management Forum” feature on 
industrial advertising research, four top executives strongly advo- 
cate such research efforts. 


165 





DEPARTMENTS Marketing aids . 

Marketing milestones 
Advertising volume in business Meeting dates 

papers News of industrial marketing 

AIA news .... Advertiser changes 
Copy chasers Agency changes 
Editorially speaking Media changes 
Late news at press time Problems in industrial marketing 
IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas 
Industrial sales executives forum Sid Bernstein says ... 
Industrial shows . Top management forum 
Encyclopedia of Marketing Washington report - 
Letters to the editor Which ad attracted more readers 
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in manufacturing 


the VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE is... 


THE 
ENGINEERING 


FUNCTION 
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Your prime market is... 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION! 


AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES there’s much talk today of ‘‘the buying team'’— 
made up of members of corporate management, engineering, plant-production and pur- 
chasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team”’ does exist, it’s a provable fact that the vital buying 
influence, in the vast majority of manufacturing product purchases, is THE ENGINEERING 
FUNCTION. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of this 
function. It’s engineering that must... 





plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities for efficient production « estimate expenditures, recommend replace- 
ment of equipment « and continually strive to improve output until unit cost is at a 
minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these functions is the vital buying influence in 
manufacturing! 





Your prime prospect is... 
the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE you must reach is the tool and manufacturing engineer. 
This term is not a title; it’s descriptive of a function, the engineering function. The tool and 
manufacturing engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the effi- 
cient manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many titles. 
He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer or process engineer. 
Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 


His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, automation equipment, jigs 
and fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He's constantly faced with the necessity of 
making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify or 
recommend the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine—THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 











The one best way to reach him is... 
through his own professional magazine! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER magazine is written solely for the engineer 
who creates new methods, specifies new equipment and coordinates manufacturing 
processes. 

Continuing surveys of readership assure that the magazine adheres to its prime editorial 
objective, which is that of keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances and trends— 
and thus not only help them solve their day-to-day problems but assist them in their long- 
range planning. 

As a result, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high reader- 
ship and an exceptional 86 per cent renewal rate! 

This high readership assures your advertising far more than usual consideration. Like the 
magazine’s editorial content, your product story is read by more than 40,000 engineers 
who are constantly seeking ways to cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the 
men who comprise industry's vital buying influence! 





the tool and 
manutacturing 
engineer &. = 


& 
eiseaece 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers + 10700 Puritan Ave. « Detroit 38, Mich. 
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TYPIFYING INTERNATIONAL MINING’S NEED for efficient, large-volume mineral processing equipment are these 14 Allis-Chalmers 
800-hp. ball mills grinding 30,000 tons of copper ore daily from open-pit mine high in the Peruvian Andes. Mill housing them (top) 
is part of $237 million mining, milling and smelting complex carved from wilderness by joint efforts of four American firms. 
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To Rising Mine Equipment Sales” 


“There are new selling opportunities every day in 
international mining,’ says Edward H. Baxa, Manager, 
Processing Machinery Department, Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Co. 


“Metal and nonmetallic mining has an unbelievably big materials handling prob- 
lem... processing and reprocessing hundreds of millions of tons of ore annually 
to market some 104 different minerals. When you realize it takes one ton of 
copper ore to produce just 16 pounds of copper, you begin to see the sales potential 
for more efficient, automatic ore handling and processing equipment. 


“Mining moves fast, too; has made tremendous technological strides in the past 
10 years, particularly in the processing of TACONITE. Throughout the world 
today, mining’s drive for greater efficiency and lower cost means constant change 
...and increased sales opportunities. We look on mining as a major market for 


our full line of processing equipment.” 


Selling on 2 Levels 

To keep abreast of fast-moving changes, mining 
men depend on ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL for information. (E&MJ editors log 
over 90,000 miles a year to bring them first-hand 
reports.) These readers also look to your advertis- 
ing there to find equipment and processes that will 
mean more efficient, cost-cutting operation. 


But mining goes where minerals are found. This 
means two selling jobs —at corporate headquarters 
and at mine locations. For even on those final pur- 
chasing decisions made at headquarters, the 
opinions of operating management responsible for 
using the equipment carry considerable weight. 


Reaching Buying influences 

When you advertise in E&MJ, you reach all major 
buying influences. You get almost 2 to 1 paid cover- 
age of the top management group over the next 
publication, plus the largest paid circulation in 


every area of the U.S., Canada or abroad. For only 
pennies a call, your advertising covers the mining 
industry ...locates prospects...identifies them for 
intensive sales follow-up. 


With potential new customers appearing as produc- 
ing groups form new cooperative ventures, adver- 
tising becomes an important part of your selective 
selling. E&MJ gives you the largest paid circula- 
tion in mineral producing areas of the U.S., 
coverage of foreign properties where American 
equipment is bought and used, plus the maximum 
available concentrated circulation at corporate 
headquarters. By following mining’s buying prac- 
tice patterns, E&MJ offers maximum coverage of 
all important influences. 


For reports on how buying action is stimulated, 
plus a Market Data File of detailed information, 
contact your E&MJ representative, or write Man- 
ager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Publica- 
tions, at the address below. 


Serving the Mining Industries *@: ENGINEERING AN) 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. @ 
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QUOTATION 


“In the first six months of 1961, Newsweek 
ranked first among the newsweeklies in Gen- 
eral Promotion and Association advertising” 
(408 pages, vs. 396 in U. S. News & World 
Report, 349 in Time.) 

This quotation from the most recent P.I.B. 
measurement is worth keeping in mind if 
you're interested in reaching the leadership 
audience with your story. 

The Newsweek reader is in a position to spend 
because of his stature in his field. This is the 
man you may be selling now. Why not start 
now to reach him more efficiently via News- 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 








-,,.ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 


ELECTRONIC STOCK QUOTATION BOARD 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Opinions of readers differ on 
business publication ‘payola’ 


e “Let's get rid of business paper 
Payola” by Robert Leaf of Burson- 
Marsteller Associates, New York, (IM, 
June, p. 81) has brought forth com- 
ment that we think is worthy of note. 


—Ed. 


NED editor applauds payola 
piece; suggests ethical code 


® Permit me to say, “Amen!” to Mr. 
Robert S. Leaf’s excellent June ’61 
IM article, “Let’s get rid of business 
paper Payola” [p. 81]. Some 20 years 
ago, we established a firm policy of 
never charging for anything that was 
used in our editorial columns. This 
same policy holds today for all Pen- 
ton magazines. We feel that we can- 
not honestly serve our readers or do 
an unbiased editorial job if we allow 
our editorial content to be subsidized 
by manufacturers, advertising agen- 
cies, or public relations bureaus. 

Several of our good friends in the 
advertising and public relations fields 
have sent me solicitation letters they 
have received from some of the same 
175 publications that have ap- 
proached Mr. Leaf with a proposition 
to run an item for pay. The senders 
of the solicitation letters had clipped 
items directly from New Equipment 
Digest without even deleting our 
standard NED “item number.” 

In each case, we have written to 
the publication in question and have 
pointed out that the editorial content 
of NED is copyrighted and that they 
were subject to prosecution if the 
practice of using our editorial items 
as a commercial venture should con- 
tinue. In none of these cases were we 
even accorded the courtesy of a reply 
or acknowledgement of our letter. 

I sincerely believe that a “Code 
of Ethics” for news releases should 
be drawn up and subscribed to by 
such organizations as AIA, NBP, ABP, 
SBME, the public relations society, 
and others. One of the principal 


points of such a code should be 
“There shall never be any charge or 
offer to pay made for editorial de- 
scriptions or pictures of products sub- 
mitted to or published by business 
magazines.” 
A. N. GREGG 
Editor, New Equipment Digest, 
Cleveland 


Claims ‘Payola’ article 
ignores valid ‘reasons why’ 


= Mr. Robert S. Leaf, in his article, 
“Let’s Get Rid of Business Paper Pay- 
ola” (IM, June, p. 81), has, I’m afraid, 
done an excellent job of presenting a 
biased argument. His views are valid 
—to a point—and particularly if 
viewed from his role as pr man. But 
he has failed to present the complete 
picture—the “other side of the coin.” 

As for myself, I can speak with 
some knowledge of both sides of the 
fence. As a consultant, I’ve had occa- 
sion to prepare and place news re- 
leases with a number of publications 
for my clients. I have, in fact, ar- 
ranged for numerous feature maga- 
zine articles. The material has ap- 
peared in all classes of publications 
—from widely distributed popular 
periodicals to restricted circulation 
trade and professional journals. 

At the same time, as a contributing 
editor to a large circulation semi- 
technical publication, I write a reg- 
ular monthly column and am often 
deluged with “stories” from pr men— 
all convinced that their clients have 
really hot news. Sometimes it is quite 
a chore to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. Along these lines, another 
article in the June issue does an ex- 
cellent job of presenting the prob- 
lems in evaluating news releases 
(“Publicity releases: Why They End 
Up in the Wastebasket,” p. 98). 

But to return to the question of 
payola.” 


“« 


Continued on page 12 
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BARBECUE ANYONE? 


It takes an informed and wide-ranging 
mind for an editor of a trade magazine 
to satisfy the information-appetites of 
an entire industry. 


He must be almost like a chef —prop- 
erly blending all the ingredients—such 
as industry news, technical progress, 
information on new mills—to come up 
with a satisfying repast. 


John C. W. Evans, editor of Paper 
Trade Journal, is especially well-qual- 
ified in this respect. As a matter of fact, 
two of his recipes (‘“‘Hot Barbecue 
Sauce,” “Spaghetti Sauce”) are good 
enough to be included in a just released 
book called “Kings in the Kitchen” 
(published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 203 
pps, $5). His fellow chefs, whose rec- 
ipes also appear, include Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, Bob 
Hope, Alfred Hitchcock, Walt Disney, 
Wernher von Braun and other assorted 
celebrities. 


Rumor has it that John was former 
head of a digester department in a 
mill, in charge of cooking pulp, and 
thereby acquired his skill in the culi- 
nary arts. Research shows that’s not 
true. He was really a mill super- 
intendent. 


He’s come a long way since those days 
and he’s brought his mill experience 
with him. It helps John keep the ma- 
terial in Paper Trade Journal the kind 
that’s appreciated and useful to the 
men who run the mills. 


No applesauce! 


SOMEONE’S IN THE KITCHEN WITH 
EVANS, SOMEONE’S IN THE KITCHEN 
YOU KNOW-OH-OH-OH 


But even beyond John and our edi- 
torial staff, who are constantly in con- 
tact with the industry, we keep in 
touch with readers through independ- 
ent research organizations. They 
send their men right into the mills to 
check our editorial ‘“‘mix” to make sure 
it meets the mill men’s information 
needs. 


Our man “J” just returned from a 
swing through Maine and New Hamp- 
shire loaded to the gunwales with 
ideas, suggestions and comments about 
both the editorial and advertising con- 
tent of Paper Trade Journal. The re- 
ports helped us learn more about the 
problems and headaches that mill men 
are experiencing right now. The adver- 
tising comments will be passed on to 
advertisers through our special series 
of Reader Reports. If you are not cur- 
ently on the mailing list, drop us a line. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A mew chaichaleet 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 
Papers 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 

2. Papers for Trade Associations 
Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 
Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 

14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 
Field Reporting 

16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Traveling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 
28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


Endowments & Affiliations 

_ 29. Grants-In-Atd 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Prog rams 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 11 


Although I have prepared many, 
many news releases for clients, a very 
high percentage of which have ap- 
peared in print, I don’t recall one case 
where either myself or a client has 
been billed for a cut—notwithstanding 
the fact that nearly half of the hun- 
dred or so publications I deal with 
regularly request authorization to “bill 
for cut” before considering an item 
for publication. 

How come? 

There is a reason—and a remark- 
ably simple one. 

First, I agree with Mr. Leaf that 
any reputable magazine will consider 
a news item on its own merits—with- 
out what he calls “payola” and with- 
out demanding that the news source 
be an advertiser. 

However, there are a number of 
firms that look on the “news release” 
as a low-cost means of conducting a 
market survey. An item will be de- 
scribed in glowing terms with, per- 
haps, revolutionary features that are 
quite newsworthy. A retouched photo 
of a dummy model of the product 
may be included. But the product it- 
self may not be in production—may 
not even be scheduled for production 
unless the manufacturer receives a 
flood of inquiries when the news item 
appears. 

Without a D&B check or an ex- 
pensive investigation, the magazine 
editor may not be able to tell whether 
a particular release is a valid one. 

Hence there must be some “yard- 
stick.” Many of the publications with 
which I deal use the manufacturer’s 
willingness to pay for a cut as this 
yardstick. A firm conducting a 
“cheapy” market survey will hesitate 
—even refuse—to pay for cuts. But a 
reputable firm with an honest prod- 
uct shouldn’t hesitate to pay a nom- 
inal charge for a cut (certainly not 
$100, however). After all, the re- 
sulting publicity is worth many, many 
times the fee charged. 

However, even though authoriza- 
tion to bill is requested and, in fact, 
used as a criterion in determining 
whether a particular item is a valid 
release, none of the publications with 
which I've dealt actually “follow 
through” with a statement. 

Let's face it. It costs considerably 


more in overhead and labor to ren- 
der a nominal bill (say, up to $6) 
than is gained. Consider—a cut is 
made and used, a clipping of the 
published release is obtained and 
attached to a personally prepared in- 
voice. 
LOUIS E. GARNER, JR. 
Technical Consultant, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Another ‘‘Amen’”’ 


Re that very fine article by Robert 
S. Leaf of Burson-Marsteller (IM, 
June, p. 81)—we second the motion. 

LUCIEN R. GREIF 
Greif Associates, New York 


Cites other gimmick charges 
under category of payola 


# I was impressed with the over-all 
appearance of your June issue but 
particularly attracted by Mr. Leaf’s 
article on charging for editorial cuts 
[IM, June, p. 81]. In past years we 
have received the exact letters quoted 
in his article, plus another from a per- 
sistent operator in Pennsylvania who 
followed up his original request by 
asking if we'd go along with a blue 
tone in the photo—extra attention 
value at, naturally, extra cost. An- 
other gimmick, charging a fee per in- 
quiry forwarded, left me with the 
feeling that each member of the 
magazine's staff had his relations 
primed. 

I thought you might be interested 
in knowing that on those infrequent 
occasions where we have authorized 
such charges, hoping they would pro- 
duce sufficient valuable inquiries, we 
have been disappointed, and our pol- 
icy now is a flat refusal. 

As for those publishers who believe 
that charging for cuts is good busi- 
ness practice, I submit that they are 
projecting an unfavorable image (a 
precarious financial condition, a weak 
advertising department, or worst of 
all, a “kept” editorial staff) to the 
very people whom they hope to in- 
fluence. In most cases, the advertiser, 
agency, and public relations counsel 
work closely together for the client's 
best interests and exchange their im- 
pressions of competing media. 

JOHN K. WEBSTER 
Public Relations Director, Weber, 
Geiger & Kalat, Dayton, O. 





Survey firm head amplifies 
‘Happy Salesman’ article 


s The article on attitude surveys of 
salesmen by Martin Wright in the 
June issue [“How to Make Your Sales- 
men Happier,” p. 92] is all to the 
good. Education of this sort is essen- 
tial if sales executives are to take full- 
est advantage of this exciting new 
management tool. 

However, certain misconceptions 
persist and are embodied to a con- 
siderable extent in the phrase “happy 
salesmen” unfortunately incorporated 
in the headline for this story. We spe- 
cialize in sales force audits and our 
basic concept is: A happy salesman 
is not necessarily a good salesman— 
too often, he is merely happy. Most 
sales executives agree with us and I 
suspect Mr. Wright does, also. What 
is important is to find out what the 
salesmen are satisfied and dissatisfied 
with in respect to their work—in areas 
significant to marketing management. 

In a number of our surveys, we 
have compared the attitudes of the 
client’s best salesmen and least pro- 
ductive salesmen. Usually, the best 
salesmen are less favorable in a num- 
ber of important areas including com- 
pensation, sales training, middle man- 
agement and home office. But they 
are constructive in their criticism. 
There are specific things they want 
corrected so they can do a more ef- 
fective job. 

We take exception to some of the 
comments by Mr. Wright on proce- 
dure. We use 100 questions to probe 
19 attitude areas. These have been 
validated by depth interviews in the 
field and are of a broad, basic nature. 
And we develop additional questions 
to investigate specific interests of the 
client. But the 100 basic questions 
give us an opportunity to compare 
reactions of a group of salesmen 
against the reactions of a large group 
—now over 9,000 salesmen who have 
answered such questions. In a com- 
petitive economy, most executives 
want to know how their men stack up 
against other companies. This national 
profile provides part of the answer. It 
is a bench mark for comparative pur- 
poses. 

In conducting the survey, we pre- 
fer mail entirely. We do depth inter- 
views later, only if called for. Our 
returns in the past three years have 
ranged from 83% to 100% with a sur- 

Continued on page 1/4 





‘t... select THE 
ice cream publication 


_— PRE-SELLS To judge a publication on its edi- 


duct’s st - torial merits takes some compara- 
ae ee ne tive shopping. 


Naturally, you are looking for 
the one publication that delivers 
the greatest editorial mention of 
your individual product area. . . 
in essence, the one that creates a 
favorable editorial climate, gener- 
ates tangible returns and rein- 
forces your choice month after 
month. 


Quite frankly, this publication is 
the Ice Cream REVIEW ... the 
bright, fresh magazine edited ex- 
clusively to help inform our read- 
ers about modern manufacturing 
ideas, methods, machines and 
services. 


In fact, the REVIEW concen- 
trates its editorial pages in vital 
areas which account for more 
than 75% of our readers’ con- 
sumer sales — the business-end 
of their interest and represent 
an equal share of the total mer- 
chandising dollars spent in this 
market. And, the REVIEW told 
more about your new products 
than any other ice cream publica- 
tion in 1960. For example: 





TOTAL EDITORIAL PAGES REVIEW | Publication ‘’B’"| Publication “‘C’’ 
Packaging, Marketing & Flavors 181 145 108 
Refrigeration & Transportation 23 19 10 
New Products 139 49 30 





























Note: Soft Serve — REVIEW 8; “B’’ 4; ‘‘C” 8. 


When you decide to pre-sell your product in the 

pages of the one publication that commands read- 

ership, advertise it in the Ice Cream REVIEW 

. .. the exclusive one-book choice of advertisers. 
For more information, write for: “Thissis, the Ice Cream REVIEW.” 


React 


1445 .N. FIFTH ST. PHONEBR.1-1135 MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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The rest of it 
is launched abroad 


95.8% of shipbuilding sales (covering 
ships 1,000 tons and over) now originate 
outside the United States and Canada. 
More and more nations are becoming 
major buyers of marine products. Trade 
barriers are lower. Marine product manu- 
facturers need no longer depend on one or 
two nations to reach their sales objectives. 

Today, you can reach the marine buyers 
of the entire free world area—56 nations. 

You can reach them simply and 
thoroughly. International Marine Engi- 
neering/Log goes to the 6,350 major mar- 
ine buyers in these countries, reaches them 
for less than 4¢ a buyer. 

International ME/Log produces world- 
wide advertising response. Proof of this 
comes in the form of consistent reports, of 
orders and inquiries. One advertiser says 
of his first ad, “We received two orders 
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from Norway, one from Germany, along 
with numerous inquiries from England, 
Sweden, Spain, Germany, Holland.” 
International ME/Log is printed in Eng- 
lish, with outlines of features in German 
and French. Its editorial material is vital. 
It comes from staff correspondents in the 
principal marine centers of the free world, 
and from Marine Engineering/Log, the 
leading United States marine publication. 
A Simmons-Boardman Time-Saver 
Publication ¢ 30 Church St., New York 7. 


INTERNATIONAL 





LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 13 


prising number in the latter category. 
We interviewed the non-respondents 
and found this did not alter the pro- 
file so we no longer concern ourselves 
with this small group. 

We believe we get more honest, ob- 
jective and considered answers when 
the salesmen can work on the ques- 
tionnaire at home or on the road. 
There is no time pressure and no 
group pressures. Anonymity, as Mr. 
Wright suggests, is most helpful in 
this respect. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Wright 
that “mail have not 
it takes too 
and a number never do 
come back.” Ours are made in 30 
days, and 60 days from the time we 
make the mailing we have the audit 
report on the client’s desk. I know of 


surveys 
proved satisfactory . 
long 


few “group” surveys conducted on a 
national scale which meet this rigid 
schedule as a normal thing. Too, we 
have serious reservations as to the 
validity of the answers from those in 
the “group” session who are forced to 
turn in their questionnaires and who 
would be the non-respondents in our 
mail surv2ys. How has their attitude 
been. influenced by this minor coer- 
cion? 

We can certainly agree with Mr. 
Wright that salesmen take these sur- 
veys seriously, often signing them as 
evidence of their sincerity. And it 
should be added that top manage- 
ment takes them even more seriously. 
As sales executives learn to get the 
most from this feedback of informa- 
tion from the field, surveys of sales- 
men will become an integral part of 
the scientific marketing picture. At 
the least we, devoting our full time 
exclusively to such surveys, are bet- 
ting our corporate life on sales force 
audits! 

BLAINE S. BRITTON 
President, Management Surveys, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 


Says ‘Market Data Book’ is 
‘Useful . . excellent directory’ 


# Regarding IM’s 41st annual “Mar- 

ket Data & Directory” issue: 
I expect to gain as much from this 
as from past issues. My most frequent 
Continued on page 16 





If it interests this special engineering mind... 


Master mask (above) controls illumination pattern projected on a photoconductor matrix which forms logical interconnections in a self-repairing computer. 


it’s in electronics: 


In a single day, an electronics engineer may face problems in research, design, production or metoeatinmeneiie 
electronics | 
management; he may work in any one or all four areas. Only electronics magazine has the | eae :* 
” 
editorial staff that constantly scours the nation and the globe to report authoritative engineering 
information in all four areas. Sell the electronics industry alongside the nation’s leading manu- 


facturers; advertise to the /nferested OEM engineering audience that reads electronics, 


@® €D Aa mcGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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SHOW them 
what you mean! 


The Overhead Projector is one of the newest 
and most widely used audio-visual aids in 
Education today. Put the AO Overhead 
Delineascope Projector to work for you! 


Use it at sales meetings, dealer and customer 
clinics, sales training programs, budget and 
advertising presentations, conventions, at 
important stockholder meetings, conferences 
of all kinds. 


AO’s Overhead Projector is easy to use... 
no special skills or instructions required. 
You can project in a well-lighted room and 
always see your audience for ideal rapport. 
You write with a grease pencil directly onto 
a built-in cellophane roll. Use it as a con- 
venient blackboard to develop your story. 
Image is projected over your shoulder onto 
screen even as you write, yet you never leave 
your seat...always face your audience. Or 
you can project inexpensive transparencies 
and build up your story graphically and with 
telling effect with simple overlays. 

Send for complete information . . . now! 
Write to: Dept. W290, American Optical 
Company, Instrument Division, Buffalo 
15, N.Y. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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use of “Market Data & Directory” is 
as a source of leading articles on the 
chemical and electrical industries; 
however, I often refer to your indus- 
try listing of associations and publica- 
tions. It is a very useful guide and 
an excellent directory. 
A. M. MACCORMICK 
Marketing Research Analyst, 
Schenectady Varnish Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


‘’61 Data Book is best yet. .’ 


= We regularly use the fine market 
information contained in the annual 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING “Market 
Data & Directory” issue. 

We have gone over the latest issue 
and think it is the best yet. It has 
now been handed over to our market 
research department where we in 
advertising will still be consulting it 
from time to time. 

FRANKLIN W. BARTLE 
Advertising Manager, Permacel, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Demands unmasking of CCs 


= I—and many others, I’m sure—have 
had enough of your appropriately- 
named “Copy Chasers.” 

Will you please devote one page of 
your magazine to the much-needed 
project of identifying these experts. 

Don’t you sincerely believe that 
you are obligated to your readers to 
do this? 

Let us have pictures and_back- 
grounds of each Copy Chaser. Until 
you do, this entire feature is mean- 
ingless. 

DON LEWIS 
Leslie Advertising Agency, 
Greenville, S.C. 
[We originally gave the Copy Chasers 
anonymity because we thought they 
could talk more freely that way—and 
we still think so. We are afraid you will 
have to take our word for it that they 
are well known, competent advertis- 
ing people.—Ed.] 


The last word . . 


= I am most unhappy to learn that a 
magazine such as IM will sacrifice the 





confidence of its readers for the com- 
fort of several opinion-writers. 

The Copy Chasers’ efforts will con- 
tinue to be no more than “ghosts’ 
opinions” until they are properly iden- 
tified. 

DON LEWIS 


‘CCs perform valuable service’ 


= Your monthly report on what is 
good and bad with regard to indus- 
trial advertising is of great interest to 
us. While we do not always agree 
with your findings—still, we feel that 
you are performing a most valuable 
service. For, both advertisers and 
agencies need virtually constant re- 
minding that advertising’s primary 
function is to “sell.” Too many of us 
lose sight of this—in our desire to 
achieve some measure of personal 
recognition (i.e. awards for excel- 
lence in art direction, typography, 
etc. ). Since we have received a meas- 
ure of “recognition”—we are probably 
as guilty as most. 
S. M. FERRER 
S. M. Ferrer Advertising, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Charges illustrations in 
ad photo story were ‘fixed’ 


= I have just finished reading the 
article, “How to get Good Industrial 
Ad Photos” [June, p. 76], by Alex- 
ander Roberts and wish to voice pro- 
test in regard to one area of his com- 
ments. 

Please note the pictures on page 80 
of his article. The author states that 
the only difference between the two 
photographs is that the one on the 
right has had the area cleaned up. I 
find this difficult to believe. It ap- 
pears obvious that different lighting 
techniques were used which greatly 
change the over-all effect, in addition 
to litter, etc., being removed. 

This type of misrepresentation is 
widely used by home improvement 
companies when they show photo- 
graphs of a house before and after 
improvements, but in showing the im- 
provements failed to state that the 
house was also repainted, new shrub- 
bery added, etc. 

S. H. ROCKOWITZ 
Advertising Production Supervi- 
sor, The Lawyers Co-Operative 
Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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U. S. Metalworking Exports to World Markets* 





U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. 
— (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports 
CANADA 1,065,848 24.2 DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 19,935 0. URUGUAY 4,811 0.1 
VENEZUELA 269,756 6.1 BOLIVIA 18,549 0.4 LEBANON 4,626 0.1 
MEXICO 219,424 5.0 INDONESIA 17,373 0.4 NIGERIA, FED. OF 3,873 0.09 
BRAZIL 174,930 4.0 LAOS 17,351 0.4 MOROCCO 3,713 0.08 
UNITED KINGDOM 151,957 3.5 NORWAY 15,336 0.3 RHOD.-NYAS, FED. OF 3,617 0.08 
JAPAN 144,071 3.3 GUATEMALA 14,444 0.3 ANGOLA 3,403 0.08 
GERMANY, FED. REP 139,955 3.2 DENMARK 13,988 0.3 HAITI 3,034 0.07 
ARGENTINA 125,716 2.9 ECUADOR 12,493 0.3 EQUATORIAL AFRICA 2,961 0.07 
FRANCE 101,711 2.3 SAUDI ARABIA 12,408 0.3 GHANA 2,664 0.06 
ITALY 81,622 1.9 KUWAIT 12,343 0.3 PARAGUAY 2,493 0.06 
PHILIPPINES 79,266 1.8 PANAMA 12,015 0.3 BURMA 2,486 0.06 
CUBA 78,033 1.8 ALGERIA 11,281 0.3 U.A.R. SYRIA 2,441 0.06 
AUSTRALIA 69,678 1.6 NEW ZEALAND 11,221 0.3 ICELAND 2,428 0.06 
COLOMBIA 64,880 1.5 TRINIDAD, TOBAGO 10,965 0.2 IRELAND 2,270 0.05 
SWEDEN 61,916 1.4 IRAQ 10,415 0.2 ETHIOPIA 2,187 0.05 
CHILE 54,674 1.2 FED. OF MALAYA 9,845 0.2 BAHREIN 2,018 0.05 
INDIA 52,034 1.2 HONG KONG 9,238 0.2 CEYLON 1,848 0.04 
NETHERLANDS 51,991 1.2 GREECE 9,080 0.2 MOZAMBIQUE 1,749 0.04 
SOUTH AFRICA 51,306 1.2 NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 9,047 0.2 TUNISIA 1,301 0.03 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 48,707 Bl U.A.R. EGYPT 8,864 0.2 MALAGASY 822 0.02 
PERU 39,041 0.9 YUGOSLAVIA 8,405 0.2 SUDAN 515 0.01 
IRAN 37,990 0.9 COSTA RICA 7,887 0.2 CAMEROUN 494 0.01 
SWITZERLAND 35,445 0.8 JAMAICA 7,449 0.2 MARTINIQUE 406 0.009 
TURKEY 32,915 0.7 BELGIAN CONGO CYPRUS 332 0.008 
CHINA (TAIWAN) 29,863 0.7 (LEOPOLDVILLE) 7,152 0.2 ADEN 222 0.005 
KOREA, REP. OF 25,640 0.6 HONDURAS 6,699 0.2 ROMANIA 174 0.004 
ISRAEL 23,077 0.5 PORTUGAL 6,676 0.2 BULGARIA 61 0.001 
AUSTRIA 21,505 0.5 U.S.S.R. 6,495 0.1 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 61 0.001 
FINLAND 20,792 0.5 LIBERIA 6,394 0.1 HUNGARY 60 0.001 
PAKISTAN 20,224 0.5 EL SALVADOR 6,383 0.1 ALL OTHERS 580,574 13.201 
SPAIN 20,019 0.5 POLAND 6,368 0.1 UNITED STATES 4,397,960 100.00 
THAILAND 20,014 0.5 NICARAGUA 5,872 0.1 


*SITC 663, 681, 682, 683, 684, 685, 686, 687, 689, 699, 711, 715, 716, 721, and 861, United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics, 1959. 


WORLD 
METALWORKING 
MARKETS 


closer. .. more vital... more profitable than ever before 





U. S. Exports of Metalworking Machinery* 





U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. 
Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports 
CANADA 43,785 14.7 INDIA 7,638 2.6 SPAIN 983 0.3 
BRAZIL 39,862 13.3 AUSTRALIA 5,570 1.9 PERU 955 0.3 
JAPAN 28,643 9.6 ITALY 4,959 1.7 ISRAEL 944 0.3 
GERMANY, FED. REP 22,810 7.6 CHILE 3,910 1.3 POLAND 913 0.3 
UNITED KINGDOM 19,832 6.6 NETHERLANDS 3,342 1.1 SWITZERLAND 709 0.2 
ARGENTINA 19,768 6.6 TURKEY 3,190 | CHINA (TAIWAN) 560 0.2 
MEXICO 19,439 6.5 SWEDEN 2,481 0.8 DENMARK 542 0.2 
FRANCE 13,219 4.4 BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG —2,209 0.7 INDONESIA 460 0.2 
VENEZUELA 10,517 3.5 COLOMBIA 1,898 0.6 ALL OTHERS 19,681 6.5 
SOUTH AFRICA 9,255 3.1 PHILIPPINES 1,797 0.6 UNITED STATES 298,475 100.0 
AUSTRIA 8,034 2.7 CUBA 1,389 0.5 


*SITC 715, United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics, 1959. 








U. S. Exports of Other Industrial Machinery* 

















U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. 
Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports 
CANADA 430,865 25.8 PHILIPPINES 27,607 17 SWITZERLAND 14,460 0.9 
VENEZUELA 104,894 6.3 ITALY 27,137 1.6 TURKEY 14,257 0.9 
MEXICO 98,846 5.9 COLOMBIA 26,295 1.6 FINLAND 14,149 0.8 
BRAZIL 63,764 3.8 CUBA 25,311 ie -) KOREA, REP. OF 11,426 0.7 
ARGENTINA 53,991 3.2 CHILE 24,585 15 ISRAEL 10,872 0.7 
JAPAN 46,731 2.8 SOUTH AFRICA 23,565 1.4 CHINA (TAIWAN) 10,849 0.7 
UNITED KINGDOM 43,012 2.6 SWEDEN 23,124 1.4 DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 9,687 0.6 
GERMANY, FED. REP. 36,154 re 4 IRAN 22,442 1.3 ALGERIA 8,699 0.5 
AUSTRALIA 35,674 2.1 BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG = 18,441 1.1 ALL OTHERS 341,111 20.7 
FRANCE 34,959 re | NETHERLANDS 16,542 1.0 UNITED STATES 1,667,424 100.0 
INDIA 28,839 Ef PERU 15,745 0.9 
*SITC 716, United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics, 1959. 
U. S. Exports of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Appliances* 
U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. 
Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports 
CANADA 186,646 27.0 FRANCE 12,829 1.9 NETHERLANDS 5,750 0.8 
VENEZUELA 48,733 7.0 BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 111,055 1.6 IRAN 5,712 0.8 
MEXICO 36,769 5.3 AUSTRALIA 11,005 1.6 KOREA, REP. OF 5,683 0.8 
BRAZIL 33,602 4.9 COLOMBIA 10,409 1.5 PAKISTAN 5,207 0.8 
CUBA 21,866 3:2 TURKEY 9,126 1.3 INDIA 4,701 0.7 
JAPAN 21,732 3.1 CHILE 8,570 1 AUSTRIA 4,473 0.6 
ITALY 19,918 2.9 SWEDEN 7,654 1.1 DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 4,445 0.6 
ARGENTINA 19,593 2.8 SWITZERLAND Viet 1.0 CHINA (TAIWAN) 4,256 0.6 
UNITED KINGDOM 19,158 2.8 PERU 6,861 1.0 ALL OTHERS 110,517 16.2 
PHILIPPINES 18,295 2.6 SOUTH AFRICA 6,470 0.9 UNITED STATES 691,274 100.0 
GERMANY, FED. REP. 16,410 2.4 SPAIN 5,901 0.9 
*SITC 721, United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics, 1959. 
Production efficiency and profits speak a universal language. If you 
make a product that can help a metalworking company do a job better, 
faster, or cheaper, there is a demand for it throughout the world. 
Areas advanced in technology and mass production, such as the 
European Common Market, offer you the possibility of immediate and 
substantial returns. They also offer market growth opportunities no 
less attractive than those in the highly industrialized United States. 
Developing nations, on the other hand, must not be measured by 
their present metalworking capacities. They must be evaluated accord- 
ing to their eagerness to import production “know-how” and facilities. 
Already a significant factor, these awakening economies provide a long 
range growth market, whose scope is unimaginable. 
Opportunities in the world around us? Yes! An easy venture? No! 
You still encounter complex exchange problems, trade restrictions, 
language barriers. Yet many U. S. companies are relying on inter- 
national markets for expansion and greater profit stability. For the 
truth is... world metalworking markets offer you today’s most excit- 
ing, challenging and rewarding opportunities! 
U. S. Exports of Metals, Metallic Shapes and Materials* 
U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. U.S. Exports % of U.S. 
Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports Destination (1000 U.S. $) Exports 
CANADA 169,311 26.7 PHILIPPINES 14,173 a2 INDONESIA 4,313 0.7 
UNITED KINGDOM 55,967 8.8 CUBA 13,998 aa YUGOSLAVIA 4,101 0.6 
GERMANY, FED. REP. 46,663 7.4 COLOMBIA 13,783 Sik CHINA (TAIWAN) 3,466 0.5 
VENEZUELA 40,676 6.4 SWEDEN 11,929 1.9 IRAN 3,262 0.5 
FRANCE 29,585 4.7 CHILE 9,364 1.5 NORWAY 2,711 0.4 
MEXICO 19,519 3.1 SWITZERLAND 7,049 1.1 PAKISTAN 2,590 0.4 
BRAZIL 18,210 2.9 PERU 6,388 1.0 HONG KONG 2,549 0.4 
JAPAN 18,132 2.9 BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG _— 5,627 0.9 SAUD! ARABIA 2,525 0.4 
ITALY 17,277 2.7 ISRAEL 5,407 0.9 ALL OTHERS 64,560 10.0 
ARGENTINA 16,952 2.7 INDIA 4,898 0.8 UNITED STATES 634,865 100.0 
NETHERLANDS 15,466 2.4 AUSTRALIA 4,576 0.7 


*SITC 68, United Nations Commodity Trade Statistics, 1959. 
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new magazine provides communications 


with your markets throughout the world 


FIRST ISSUE 
JANUARY 1962 


MASSIVE 
TWO-YEAR 
STUDY 


SEPARATE 
EDITORIAL 
STAFF 


IRON AGE 
METALWORKING 
INTERNATIONAL 


IAMI is a new and completely different kind of publication. NOT just 
another United States business magazine extending its circulation into 
other countries, but a truly international, multi-lingual publication for 
metalworking and metal-producing executives throughout the world. 








Editorial contents and circulation policies of this new magazine are 
based upon a series of surveys conducted overseas and in the United 
States over a two-year period. More than 11,000 executives of overseas 
companies answered dozens of questions about their informational needs, 
language abilities, format preferences, and other pertinent factors. In 
addition, detailed statistics were compiled by the Chilton Research 
Department on international trade patterns and trends, relative im- 
portance of various markets, and selling and distributing practices. 


A full-time editorial staff, in the United States and abroad, will devote 
its entire efforts to the international publication—backed up by quali- 
fied correspondents in 18 metalworking centers throughout the world. 
Editorial content and balance will be guided by continuing surveys 
among key executives in metalworking companies throughout the world. 


Advertising Translated 


This column will contain multi-lingual 
translations of the accompanying ad- 
vertisement. If the original text is in 
English, the translations will appear in 
German, French and Spanish. In cases 
where the advertising is run in one of 
these three languages, then the trans- 
lations will be in English and the other 
two. Multi-lingual translations will pro- 
vide up to an 80-word digest of the ad- 
vertisement: headline, photo captions, 
body copy, and if desired, company 
signature. Copy translation assistance 
is available. (NOTE: All advertise- 
ments will be keyed to a multi-lingual 
reader service card bound into IRON 
AGE METALWORKING _INTER- 
NATIONAL.) 


Uebersetzung der Anzeige 


Diese Spalte wird vielsprachige Ueber- 
setzungen der begleitenden Anzeigen 
erhalten. Der urspriingliche Text ist in 
englischer Sprache, die Uebersetzun- 
gen werden in deutsch, spanisch und 
franzdsisch erscheinen. In den Fallen, 
in denen die Anzeige in einer der drei 
Sprachen gedruckt wird, wird die 
Uebersetzung in englisch und den an- 
deren Sprachen erfolgen. Die vielspra- 
chigen Uebersetzungen werden eine bis 
zu 80 Wort umfassende Uebersicht 
der Anzeige enthalten: Ueberschrift, 
Bildunterschrift, Text und, wenn es ge- 
winscht wird, das Zeichen der Gesell- 
schaft. Eine Hilfe fiir die Uebersetzung 
der Kopien wird vorhanden sein 
(Anmerkung: Alle Anzeigen werden 
in einer vielsprachigen Leserdienstkarte 
aufgefiihrt werden, die in das “Iron 
Age Metalworking International” ge- 
bunden wird. 


Traduction de Publicite 


Cette colonne contiendra des traduc- 
tions de langues multiples concernant 
la publicité qui acompagne. Si le texte 
est en anglais, les traductions seront en 
allemand, frangais et espagnol. Au cas 
ou la publicité est faite en un de ces 
trois langues, les traductions seront en 
anglais et en les deux autres langues 
Les traductions multilangues donneront 
jusqu’a 80 mots de condensé publici- 
taire: lignes de téte, titres des photog- 
raphies, texte et, si désirée, la signature 
de la compagnie. Il y aura de l'aide 
pour faire les traductions. (Note 
Toutes les publicités seront conforme 
a une carte de service multilangue pour 
le lecteur, jointe a IRON AGE METAL- 
WORKING INTERNATIONAL.) 
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MACHINE COMPANY 
Mad 10, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 
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Do you realize that a new Gisholt Turret Lathe is at 
least 40°; more efficient than a 10-year-old machine? 
You save time and floor space—you reduce rejects, 
maintenance costs, and skilled labor requirements 





Why not act now? Find out what a new Gisholt can 
do for you. Join those who are doing it for less 


MASTERLINE® 3L Saddle Type Turret Lathe— 


Offers maximum operator ease: speed selector for 12 
or 24 spindle speeds; separate lever controls for cross 
and longitudinal rapid traverse. With cross-feeding 
hex turret, standard tools handle all types of machining. 
JETracer® (for cross slide, cross-feeding hex turret, or 
mounted on turret face) handles tapers, contours, steps 
and combination forms automatically. 


Write for Literature. 


GISHOLI 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Madison 10, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Call your Gisholt Representative or write for literature. 
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Abstracts translated . . . 
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the accompanying article in GERMAN 
FRENCH AND SPANISH. The editors 
of IRON AGE METALWORKING 
INTERNATIONAL know that a great 
ny metalworking executives through 
the world do not read English—at 
y. These abstracts will 
busy executives to scan 
hey can then either dig 
sh article or have it trans 
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Neue Maschinen... 


Diese Spalte wird Abrisse des dazu 
gehorigen Artikels in deutsch. fran 
zosisch und spanisch enthalten. Die 
Schriftleiter der Zeitschrift IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER 
NATIONAL sind sinch bewusst, dass 
sehr viele leitende Personlichkeiten auf 
dem Gebiete der Metallbearbeitung in 
Jer ganzen Welt im Lesen der engli 
schen Sprache nicht bewandert sind 
wenigstens nicht in einer gelaufigen 
Weise. Diese Abrisse werden es vielen 
stark beschaftigten, leitenden Person 
lichkeiten ermoglichen, einen Ueberb- 
ick des Inhalts jeder Ausgabe zu 
gewinnen. Sie konnen sich entweder den 
alt des englischen Artikels geduldig 
zu eigen machen oder ihn sich von einer 
>m Betriebe beschaftigten Person 











ibersetzen lassen. Man kann wirklich 
cine Menge Mitteilungen in einem 
Abriss vor 1) Worten unterbringen 


Nouveau machines... 


La présente colonne contiendra des 
abréges de l'article y afférgent en alle 
Gais et espagnol. Les rédac- 
eurs de la revue IRON AGE METAIL 
WORKING INTERNATIONAI 
nignorent pas que bien des dirigeants 
Jans le domaine de la menuiseric 
métallique dans le monde entier ne 
maitrisent pas la lecture de la languc 
anglaise—au moins, pas aisément. Ces 
ges le rendront possible a beaucoup 
de dirigeants affairés d'obtenir un 
apercu de chaque numére. Ou ils peu- 
vent semparer patiemment du contenu 
de l'article anglais ou ils peuvent le 
faire traduire par une personne qui est 
a leur disposition dans leurs établisse- 
ments. En effet, on peut enfoncer une 
foule de renseignements dans un abrégé 
e 100 mots 














@ Photo captions w be in English, German. French and @ Les legendes de photos seront imprimées en anglais, allemand 
Sponish francais et espano 
@ Die Lichtbildinschriften werden in englisch, deutsch, franzédsisc @ Los leyendos de fotos se imprimirén en nglés alemén 
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francés y espanol 


World's Steelmakers Install 
New Plate Heat Treating Lines 


e Neue maschinen hitzebehandeln legierten stahiplatten 


@ Nouveau machines chauff-traitons les plaques de acier-alliage 
e Nueva maquina termotrate el chapa de acero 


Steelmakers are investing 
heavily in continuous heat-treat 
lines for alloy-steel plate. 


They plan to have ready ca- 
pacity for new market demands. 


By G. J. McManus 
Metallurgical Editor 


Steel mills may set new guide posts 
for product development this year as 
they move into high gear With heat- 
treated plates 

In this whole effort, steelmakers are 
leading and creating a market rather 
than reacting to it. They now have the 
production capacity to test the sound- 
ness of this program. New facilities will 
also widen the range of heat treating 


Major Investment—The mills have 
invested more than $30 million in con- 
tinuous heat-treating facilities. This is 
not an overpowering sum by carbon 
ever, it has involved some _ serious 
steel standards. For alloy men, how- 
plunging 

Their program deals with a relatively 
narrow area; it does not include bars 
which take the biggest tonnage of alloy 
steel. Nor does it take in carbon and 
low-alloy structural steels 

Instead, it centers on full-alloy con 
structional plates. quenched and tem 
pered at the mill to yield strengths of 
about 100.000 psi 


No Sitting Back—Since 1957. heat 
treating has tripled while shipments 
have moved sideways. Nevertheless. 
the heat-treating program has been 
marked by unique initiative. 


In the past, the mills would sit back 
and wait for demand to grow and then 
put in facilities,” says W. D. MacDon- 
nell, president of Great Lakes Steel 
Corp 

This time, says Mr. MacDonnell, 
steelmakers built facilities first and then 
set out to create markets. He points 
out, in this connection, that Great 
Lakes has reserve capacity ready for 
future growth 

A Lukens Steel spokesman backs 
this general thinking. He feels current 
heat-treating capacity is in line with 
market potential. But he admits it rep- 
resents a reversal of the normal order 
Decision on new facilities has normally 


heen made after demand. was assured 


Provide Incentive— Recent experi- 
ence with other products may have 
influenced mills in the timing of alloy- 
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TECHNICAL 
EXECUTIVE 
AUDIENCE 


OVER 
13,000 
PLANTS 


WORLD-WIDE 
COVERAGE 


MULTI-LINGUAL 
FORMAT 


MULTI-LINGUAL 
READER 
SERVICE CARD 


ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANCE 


MARKETING 
ASSISTANCE 


In most instances, the reader of Iron Age Metalworking International 
will be the chief technical executive of the metalworking plant. Typi- 
cally, he will be responsible for both engineering and production, and 
will have a key role in major purchasing decisions. In larger plants, 
where work is divided among a greater number of executives, I[AMI’s 
readers will be concentrated in four basic functions: administrative, 
engineering, production and purchasing. 


Circulation of IAMI is distributed over more than 15,000 plants, cov- 
ering every market in proportion to its immediate potential. Every 
segment of metalworking and metal-producing is penetrated, including 
Ordnance, Metal Furniture, Primary Metals, Fabricated Metal Prod- 
ucts, Machinery, Transportation Equipment, Instruments. 


IAM is a truly global publication. International markets covered by it 
include: The European Common Market, The Free Trade Association, 
The British Commonwealth, Central and South America, Japan, India, 
Africa, The Near East and Asia. Based upon recent surveys, import 
statistics and metalworking volume, IAMI circulation is structured to 
the relative importance of each market. 


IAMI is the only business publication that speaks four languages! Full 
text editorial material will be in English, with digests in German, 
French and Spanish. Advertisements will be printed in any one of the 
four languages selected, with digests in the other three. (See center 
spread, showing sample pages of IAMI.) 


All new-product editorial items and all advertisements will be keyed, 
and a Reader Service Card will be bound into IAMI. Instructions on the 
reader service card will be printed in four languages: English, German, 
French and Spanish. Postage will be paid by the inquiring reader. 


For the convenience of advertisers everywhere, IAMI will provide a 
copy translation service. The advertiser furnishes a digest up to 80 words 
in length, and in any one of the four languages. We do the rest. 


IAMI will render to its advertisers the same type of service provided 
by IRON AGE. This will include material comparable to the Basic 
Metalworking Data Book, Master Lists of Metalworking, Basic Market 
Maps, and other marketing tools. As circulation is developed, a Census 
of World Metalworking plants is simultaneously being compiled in 
accordance with the Standard International Trade 
Classification. Circulation details will be on IBM 
cards for fast, easy reference. Readership on con- 
trolled basis will be converted to paid. 


See Iron Age Metalworking International Marketing Map 
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Imports of Metals, Metallic Shapes and Materials 


Country 
United States 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 
United Kingdom 
Austria 
France 
Netherlands 
Italy 
U.S.S.R. 
Belgium— 
Luxembourg 
Canada 
Sweden 
Agentina 
Denmark 
Norway 
Venezuela 


*SITC 68, U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1959. **Complete figures not reported. 


Imports % of World 
(1000 U.S. $) 


1,333,800 


935,100 
687,540 
661,165 
400,765 
365,070 
349,052 
305,970 


284 868 
269,198 
248,474 
223,800 
162,455 
144,989 
139,484 


Imports 


15.4 
10.8 
7.9 
7.6 
4.6 
4.2 
4.0 
3.5 


3.3 
3.1 
2.9 
2.6 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 


Country 
Switzerland 
Dominican Republic 
Japan 

Finland 

Cuba 

Thailand 
Australia 

Spain 

Brazil 

Poland 

China (Taiwan) 
New Zealand 
Algeria 
Portugal 
Philippines 

All Others 
World Total 


Imports % of World 
(1000 U.S. $) Imports 


115,690** 
101,900** 
97,370 
89,728 
73,580** 
72,940 
69,574 
66,843 
66,670** 
66,350** 
62,837 
62,535 
55,840 
93,575 
50,494 
1,048,089 
8,690,844 
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Imports of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Appliances* 
Imports % of World Imports % of World 
Country (1000 U.S.$) — Imports Country (1000 U.S.$) Imports 
Canada 314,152 10.6 Norway 48,757 1.7 
United States 251,700 8.5 Brazil 48,680** 1.7 
Netherlands 215,344 7.3 Finland 44,946 1.5 
Sweden 159,699 5.4 Austria 42,460 1.4 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 130,500 4.4 New Zealand 37,918 1.3 
bene 120,647 4.1 Rhod.-Nyas, Fed.of 37,708 = 1.3 
gium- 
Luxembourg 116,736 4.0 ae pepo “e 
United Kingdom 112,588 3.9 : 
india 105.021 38 Yugoslavia 31,539 1.l 
Italy 95 724 33 Colombia 29,938 1.0 
France 91,026 3.1 Cuba 29,390 1.0 
Mexico 61,136 2.1 China (Taiwan) 29,122 1.0 
South Africa 59,556 2.0 Hong Kong 26,546 0.9 
Argentina 58,500 2.0 Turkey 25,715 0.9 
Australia 55,350** 1.9 All Others 447,667 = 14. 
Denmark 50,657 1.7 World Total 2,942,088 100.0 
*SITC 721, U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1959. **Complete figures not reported. 
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Country 


U.S.S.R. 

Brazil 

France 

Japan 

India 

United Kingdom 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 
Canada 

United States 
Argentina 
Sweden 
Australia 
Switzerland 
Italy 

U.A.R. Egypt 
Netherlands 
Austria 





Imports of Metalworking Machinery” 


Imports % of World 
(1000 U.S.$) Imports 


101,275 = 11.3 
78,380** 8.7 
63,683 7.1 
60,860 6.8 
58,199 6.5 
55,384 6.2 
50,300 5.6 
48,603 5.4 
32,500 3.6 
32,000 3.6 
27,994 3.1 
26,813 3.1 
26,143 2.9 
25,778 2.9 
21,425 2.4 
20,646 2.3 
17,660 2.0 


Country 


Venezuela 
Belgium- 
Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 
Portugal 
Israel 
Finland 
Turkey 
Norway 
South Africa 
New Zealand 
Greece 
All Others 
World Total 


*SITC 715, U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1959. **Complete figures not reported. 


Imports % of World 
(1000 U.S.$) Imports 
17,581 2.0 
16,748 2.0 ‘ae: 
13,580 1.5 
13,427 1.5 
13,226 1.5 
10,564 1.2 
6,984 0.8 
6,553 0.7 
6,508 0.7 
5,908 0.6 
5,880 0.6 
4,491 0.5 
4,149 0.5 
20,678 2.4 
895,991 100.0 
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Country 


Canada 
U.S.S.R. 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Australia 

Cuba 

Albania 

Finland 

India 

Italy 

Venezuela 
Argentina 

Chile 

Sweden 

Algeria 

Austria 





(1000 U.S.$) Imports 


557,483 
416,550 
227,000 
213,836 
140,126 
117,062 
93,630 
82,200 
69,006 
68,964** 
67,792 
67,185 
62,000 
57,639 
48,744 
47,655 
42,922** 


18.3 
13.7 


Imports of Other Industrial Machinery* 
Imports %ofWorld | 


Country 


Netherlands 
Belgium- 
Luxembourg 
New Zealand 
South Africa 
Peru 
Israel 
France 
Mexico 
Brazil 
Indonesia 


Dominican Republic 


Br. East Africa 
Turkey 

All Others 
World Total 


Imports % of World 
(1000 U.S.$) Imports 


42,080 


41 ,736** 
39,978 
37,576 
37,156 
35,399 
34,566** 
29,736** 
26,140** 
22,675 
20,440 
19,157 
18,136 
261,800 
3,046,399 





*SITC 716, U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1959. **Complete figures not reported. 
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Prepared By 


BOL) 
The Marketing Department Seer 
IRON AGE METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL e 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
A Chilton Publication 
KEY TO METALWORKING IMPORTS 
[j over $300,000,000 
CHIL ARGEN 
$100,000,000 to $300,000,000 E TINA 

O 95,028 287,409 

[] $25,000,000 to $100,000 000 ° 1.3 

[_] under $25,000,000 

[_] Figures not reported 

FRANCE—Country Name 
1,002,669—Metalworking Imports in Thousands of U.S. Dollars 
4.5—Percent of World Total Metalworking Imports 
Map and statistics are based on United Nations’ 1959 Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics, Standard International Trade Classifications 663, 681, 682, 
683, 684, 685, 686, 687, 689, 699, 711, 715, 716, 721 and 861. (Note: complete 
figures are not reported for Bolivia) 
Copyright 1961 The Chilton Co. Litho in U.S.A 
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John Wesley Hyatt never read MODERN PLASTICS, but he had a lot to do 
with putting us in business. Before we were born (or you, for that matter) 
... when billiards were booming but elephants were not, he replaced scarce 
ivory with a something called “celluloid.” John’s was the itch that spread 
to become the boom industry of the 1900’s; ours was the scratch that 
started a bright, new magazine to serve it... and we’ve shared a happy, 
hectic life together for 35 years. Today, there are at least 25 basic plastics, 
more than 50,000 formulations of a single plastic, the billiard ball has 
blossomed into 61% billion lbs. of plastic products and parts annually... 
but that same one magazine is still as bright and new and indispensable 
as ever. John Wesley Hyatt didn’t read MODERN PLASTICS, but today most 
of the men of his mold who are working new wonders with plastics do, 
from raw materials producers to end-users. MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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the magazine of energy systems 





. « « SPECIALIZED PEOPLE LIKE ENERGY-SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 





In all industries, energy-systems engineers design and 
manage electrical, steam, liquid-handling, compressed-gas 
refrigeration and air-conditioning systems. They are the 
“pros” who specify and select equipment for these systems 

. their professional magazine is POWER! 


When you tell your product story in POWER, you sell 
these key buying influences in all industries. . . directly 
and economically. 
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We know 


how it feels 


to be apart 


from the 


crowd... 


...1IT FEELS GREAT! 


As of right now, PURCHASING WEEK is the only publica- 
tion serving the purchasing field that is a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. That’s the kind of 
singularity we dote on. 

The ABC hallmark means that PURCHASING WEEK opens 
its books periodically to trained bureau auditors so 
that our circulation can be evaluated against industry 
standards. These facts are then published by ABC, 
the oldest and most highly regarded of all circulation 
auditors. 


For the purchasing executives who are paying subscrib- 


ers, the public audit is a measure of our editorial per- 
formance. For our advertisers, the audit is a reliable 
means of learning the size and complexion of our audi- 
ence. For us, ABC membership is a self-imposed obliga- 
tion to meet the high standards set by the bureau. 

It is obvious that our proven circulation determines the 
degree of our success. For if we should fail our subscrib- 
ers in any way, circulation would drop. And ABC would 
unhesitatingly tell you so. 

We like it this way... 

being alone in our ABC accreditation. 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, 
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THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


6,400 





Journal of the American Medical Association 





lron Age 
The New Yorker 
Electronic Design 


Modern Medicine 
Business Week 
| Electronics 
| Medical Economics 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 


Machine Design 

Engineering News-Record 
Advertising Age 

Florists Review 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Week 

Purchasing 

Electrical World 

Chemical & Engineering News — 


Construction Digest 
Product Engineering 
Western Builder 
Time 

Modern Plastics 
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Design News 

Architectural Record 
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U. S. News & World Report 
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WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 


You can have a lot of editorial savvy when you 
print more advertising pages than any other magazine. 


To prove it, The Journal has built up an editorial 
staff of 47 oil-wise people with more than 600 years 
of experience. The Journal can furnish that kind of 
editorial quality only because its advertising volume— 
4,000 more pages than its nearest competitor —foots 
the bill. 


As you might expect, an editorial force of that 
size has sharpened and refined The Journal until its 
readership is now several times that of our closest 
competitor. 


The three things just naturally go together— 
editorial strength, greater readership, and more adver- 
tising. Editorial quality fosters readership, readership 
heightens the impact of advertising, and advertising 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Okichoma 





pays the bill for the editorial powerhouse that builds 
each issue of The Journal. 

You can get in on the triangle. Your advertising 
dollar in The Journal not only sells your product, 
but also builds your own reading audience. You can’t 
beat that for doubling your money’s value. 

*Source: Industrial Marketing and Advertising Age 
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Start the 
this Fall... for a 


next Spring! 


FOOD ENGINEERING OFFERS an extraordinary selling opportunity to a few alert 
advertisers who want more business, right now, from the billion-a-year-spending food 
industry. There are 3 simple requirements: (1) That each company purvey a quality 
product. (2) That it is backed by an aggressive sales force. (3) That the advertising be 
concentrated in the food field’s dominant medium. In return, FOOD ENGINEERING 
will give to each of these enterprising advertisers immediate use of its new ““Ad-Sales- 
Pak,” a customized merchandising program fired to present healthy profit and 
spending activity in food manufacturing, and fused to gain at least a 60-day jump 
on the competition .. . to roll-up this year with a bang, to hit hard and high into 
"62 for the boomingest lst quarter in your company’s history. In fairness to all, 


it’s available on a first-come-first-served basis. For the exciting details, wire (collect) 
...G. E. Riddell, Publisher, FOOD ENGINEERING, The Chilton Company, 56th 
& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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‘Approval of product recommendation” is 
one of six basic buying actions which 
typically result from buyers’ use of 
manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s. Other 
reported buying actions are: called 

local office... recommended...specified 
...requisitioned...wrote for detailed 
facts. Over 26,000 buyers’ responses to 
more than 80 studies clearly document 
the significant role of catalogs in 
increasing selling opportunities for 
manufacturers who employ Sweet's 
system. Your Sweet's District 

Manager will gladly review the 

results of these studies with 

you. Call him or write to Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, Div. of’ 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 West 40th St., 
New York 18. 





HOW 10 GAIN WEIGHT 
AND STAY HEALTHY 


A 362% increase in ad-pages made July a pretty 
“weighty” month for ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
And there are some heavy “before and after” 
months, too. June was up 178%. August 48%. 


June, July and August averaged 196% more adver- 
tising pages than the year before. That’s a far cry 
from a “summer slump,” or trade paper reports 
of revenue falling off. 


These three months aren’t exceptions to the rule, 
either. January was up 127%. February 231%. 
March 337%. April 133%. May 200%. 


Why is ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS growing like 
this? Because some advertisers like to follow-the- 


THE INDUSTRY'S NEW PRODUCT MONTHLY ELECTRONIC 
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successful-leaders. Others like the high quality, 
high quantity response ...or the quality-con- 
trolled circulation ... or the regional advertising 
editions .. . or the low-cost coverage. But, most 
of all, it's because ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS has 
the ideal climate for advertisers. 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS is the only magazine in 
the electronics industry specializing in new prod- 
uct data. Its exclusive editorial provides the most 
complete and easiest-to-use new product infor- 
mation available. And it’s edited to fit the needs 
of ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS’ quality-controlled 
circulation — 57,038 electronic engineers and 
purchasing agents. 


m@ PRODUCTS 


60 madison avenue e hempstead,n.y. 
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Construction Publications 
deliver both diversity 
and depth in the 


heavy construction market 













Here it is! An ACP survey of buying power among some 
50,000 contractors and producers.* For the first time it 
gives construction equipment and supply advertisers an 
idea of the many construction operations ACP readers 
perform ... and a good idea of the penetration of these 
magazines into solid, medium-sized operators. 


*Total ACP Circulation: 98,255, includes public offi- 
cials, consulting engineers, manufacturers, dealers. 


ACP’S 50,000 CONTRACTORS AND PRODUCERS 
REPRESENT TREMENDOUS BUYING POWER! 
Collectively, ACP delivers the greatest volume of circu- 
lation—11,000 more contractors, producer-suppliers than 
one national publication, 16,000 more than another. It’s 
better quality, more diversified circulation, as shown here: 


16,800 work on state and 15,600 work on water and 
federal highways and sewers. 
earthmoving projects. 12,100 are producers of sand, 
10,700 build bridges. gravel and stone. 
17,850 do light excavating. 5,650 have ready-mix plants. 
13,950 clear land. 3,900 are asphalt producers. 
11,850 are paving contractors. 900 are logging contractors. 


16,200 are building contractors. 1,750 are engaged in mining. 


(Many contractors engage in several different 

phases of heavy construction operations.) 
If you manufacture or sell construction equipment, 
materials, services and supplies to any of these catego- 
ries, your market is ready and waiting—and you have a 
ready-made sales force in ACP! We deliver more bona- 
fide prospects in each of these categories than any single 
national publication! 


ACP TAPS THE PROFITABLE, MEDIUM-SIZED 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT BUYER AS WELL AS 
THE LARGE CONTRACTOR 

6,000 ACP construction men do $50,000 - $100,000 sales yearly. 
8,250 do $100,000 to $250,000 annually. 

7,900 do from $250,000 to $500,000 annually. 

9,700 do from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually. 

4,550 do more than $5,000,000 annually. 


Through Associated Construction Publications, you 
reach all of the big multi-million dollar names, of course. 
But because of localized interest and readership, you 
also reach more of the million dollar-and-down names 
than is possible through any national construction pub- 
lication. Average-to-small contractors require propor- 
tionately more equipment, have a proportionately greater 
investment, buy the greatest number of machines. Only 
ACP delivers big and small construction men in depth! 


FREE BUYING POWER SURVEY BOOKLET 


Summarized in this new booklet, “Check List for Adver- 
tisers in the Construction Market,” are the results of the 
ACP Buying Power Survey. Write for your free. copy to 
Lynn H. Campbell, Director of Marketing and Research, 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill, Phone: STate 2-7048 











“You bet we read Metal Finishing 


a PAN AMERICAN” 


“It provides a wealth of 
accurate information not 
readily accessible to me 


elsewhere” 

—says Mr. M. H. Dent, 
Plating Shop Supervisor, Pan American World 
Airways Component Overhaul Base 


“I find the feature articles in METAL 
FINISHING extremely useful in our work. In 
addition to being current and authentic, this 
material is also easily understood. I particu- 
larly like the Shop Problems Section, and the 
GUIDEBOOK DIRECTORY is without equal because 
it serves as a replacement for an entire metal 
finishing library. In fact, that is precisely what 
it does. Whenever I travel to our affiliate bases 
in South America, I find a great demand for 
the GUIDEBOOK DIRECTORY.” 

Mr. Dent has been an employee of Pan pax am 
American since 1942. He has been an active RTy ars Ces 
member of the American Electroplaters’ Society 4 
since 1956. : 


To sell your products and services to men like M. H. Dent of Pan American, you need 
METAL FINISHING — the one publication top executives want to read and are willing to 
pay for! EDITORIAL VITALITY: METAL FINISHING is recognized as the engineering authority 
on finishes. Its editorial content is geared to the needs of the men in charge of finishing 
operations. CIRCULATION STRENGTH: With the May issue, METAL FINISHING renewals 
totaled 81.73%, an all-time high! ADVERTISING ECONOMY: Because there is no waste 
circulation in METAL FINISHING, every advertising dollar buys more key executive attention. 


Metal Finishing 


IS YOUR BEST SALESMAN because... 


the key buying power in the finishing industry subscribes to and reads METAL FINISHING 
on a voluntary paid circulation basis* . . . METAL FINISHING is a full 7 x 10 page 
size technical magazine covering both organic (painting, etc.) and inorganic (plating, 
etc.) finishing processes—plus the annual GUIDEBOOK DIRECTORY containing 754 
pages of technical ‘‘know-how" and ‘‘where-to-buy" finishing supplies and equipment 

. METAL FINISHING offers advertisers and prospects complete marketing studies 
related to all aspects of the industry. 





* $5.00 in U.S. and Canada; $15 Foreign. 


metals and plastics publications, inc. 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 219 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif 
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Covers the design/specifying authorities more thoroughly than 
any other publication. Our reps have proof. Make them show you! 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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| 1] \| f | mean it! I've been in design engineering 


my entire career. | write up “specs” 
all the time...but most salesmen don't 

know who | am or what | do. And unless | have a problem | 

never call them. | depend almost entirely on my technical 
journals to further my own scientific and engineering 
knowledge and to keep up with developments in materials, 
components and equipment. As a matter of fact, | consider 
the time | spend reading technical journals as part of my 
job. Naturally the more useful the magazine, the more time 
| devote to it. ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY, for example, is the most 
important and practical technical magazine | get. It 
consistently selects the timeliest subjects and does the 
most thorough job of presenting them. Its series on basic 
science principles is an engineering classic! 








You compete successfully for 




















Electro- 
Technology 





How 
to be happy 


on $400 mil 
a year 


Kuwait is a little country with big problems. With $400 
million in revenues last year, Shiek as-Sabah’s nation is the 
greatest oil producer in the Middle East. But one of his 
toughest chores, say CHEMICAL WEEK’s editors, is how 
to spend money. He’s invested heavily in schools, hospitals, 
housing, highways, sea water distillation and a $30 million 
harbor. But now he’s running out of public works. 

So Kuwait is concerned with new developments — especially 
the Chemical Process Industries. One of its first projects — 
to go onstream in 63 — is a new petrochemicals facility to 
produce caustic soda, chlorine, urea and polyviny] chloride. 
Next will come synthetic rubber, chlorinated products, car- 
bon black and aluminum. Later, who knows? Maybe an en- 
tire chemical complex. 

CPI management men are watching Kuwait. For today, 
their domain is the world with interests equally wide. Prices, 
production, technology, international economics . . . the men 


responsible for profits are into everything. And nobody 


Chemical Week 
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knows this better than CHEMICAL WEEK . . . because 
management’s business is CW’s business. Of all CPI publica- 
tions, none reflects its audience character more clearly in the 
editorial pages than CPI-Management’s own magazine. And 
when you’re advertising, it’s so satisfying to know the right 
people are paying attention. You’re sure of this... in 
CHEMICAL WEEK! 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper 


@ 











"Biggest Selling Instant Mix in Every Market...” 


Automated ready-mix concrete. You insert a punched formula card, press a 
button, and 7% cubic yards of concrete is loaded into a mixer truck and on 
its way. That’s how they do it at Genesee Cement Products of Flint, Michigan, 
with their new automation marvel. 


But “automation” isn’t a new word in Modern Concrete—nor in the concrete 
industry. Most ready-mix plants have some degree of automation now. Readers 
of Modern Concrete have accepted automation . . . are looking now for new, 
more complete, more dependable systems. 


And these systems will include conveyors, hoppers, steel and concrete struc- 
tures, electronic and hydraulic systems controls (to mention but a few) PLUS 
bulk material handling equipment to supply and feed the systems—heavy-duty 
front end loaders, trucks and bodies. And again, PLUS—supplies, equipment 
and services to maintain the whole shebang. 


This is your market in Modern Concrete . . . and it’s a whopper, as our repre- 


sentative will show you, next time he calls. 


MODERN CONCRETE REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY... SELLS 
TO THE INDUSTRY 

@ 90.26 percent of Total Concrete Pro- 
ducer Circulation—in an industry whose 
estimated equipment needs will break all 
records in the next 10 years. 

@ 91.01 Percent Total Verified Circulation. 
@ 21,594 total average qualified circula- 
tion, BPA Publishers 

Statement December, 

1960. 

Ask our Representative 

—he’s a specialized 

Market Consultant 


modern CONCFete  pudiished by Pit and QUARRY Publications, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, lilinois 


PIT AND QUARRY «+ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE - 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK - 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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STEEL INTERNATIONAL will be 


relO]e)it-ial=ve Maalelal cal) Aummeme|i-jeglele)c-ce Mm col(-r-lellal-Maal-\e-1hy lela. 
ing companies in Western Europe, Japan, Australia, 
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Format of the new publication will be 


similar to STEEL, but will accent news and technical 
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and engineering. 
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keeping an up-to-date, relent ola-lal-varsiivis census of U.S. 


metalworking plants. Now this same precise yardstick 


will be used by STEEL to assure coverage of the right 















































people in the most worthwhile overseas plants. 
xe) amn dal=) 
first time you can buy advertising in a metalworking 


publication exclusively designed to meet your overseas 





marketing requirements. You can plan your strategy 
and sales support efforts with utmost flexibility 


economy ... simplicity. Available are three advertising 








rate cards including (1) STEEL INTERNATIONAL Edition, 
(623 ene = =i oe DTolaal-1-jd(om-1a (ef Or-lal-lel[-]an =e) d[elamr-|alel 6c) i Ovolaar 
bination of STEEL and STEEL INTERNATIONAL. Your 
STEEL Representative can give you detailed informa- 


idlelan 
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ri | e* Does expensive crating of exhibits, electronic devices and other delicate equipment account for a big 


020 > chunk of your shipping cost? Then take a few minutes to talk with your local United Agent about 
SAFE-GUARD ... the moving service that combines economy with safety. Let him show you how cushion-soft 
padding, special handling techniques and custom-designed vans eliminate the need for crating on most shipments. 


See how much you'll save in man-hours and money compared with bulky crate-and-ship methods. 


Get the full facts today from your nearby United Agent. Just look for the <> under ““MOVERS” in 


the Yellow Pages. NY 
> United Van Lines 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
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The critical time when your product 





enters the chemical process picture 


Chemical processes are custom made. Rapid research advances demand it. Each process 
is individually developed by the versatile pros who crystallize ideas into final designs . . . 
premium priced development men. Long before production takes over, even long before 
construction, development men evaluate equipment, instruments, chemicals and materials 
and wrap them around their process. 


It’s no secret. Development men—those who research, develop and design—read and prefer 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, the magazine of product and process development. 
Your message scores when it counts—at the critical time when your product enters the 
process picture. Ask your I/EC representative for a copy of “The Critical Time”—a 36 pg. 
report on C.P.I. buying patterns. [/EC—an American Chemical Society Publication. 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22 


/EC —Translating Research 
into Applications for the CPI 








THIS MONTH’S FEATURE EXHIBIT! 
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Burroughs Corporation exhibit 
effectively accents 
miniaturized computer systems 


Delicate, miniaturized computer systems, manu- 
factured by the Burroughs Corporation for guid- 
ing missiles, are dramatically displayed in this 
exhibit designed and executed by Gardner Dis- 
plays (case file 3-104A-1). The small components 
are placed, jewel-like, on black velvet covered 
platforms that tilt forward for close inspection. 


Burroughs’ thirty foot exhibit, designed in ten- 
foot modules for space flexibility, also incorpo- 
rates sound-motion films that project from the 
rear on two screens in automatic sequence. The 
gyroscopic display units, the wavy design of the 
backwall, the model of the missile soaring over 
the world and the dark colors combine to create 
the mood of space. 


Customer reaction at its first showing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. proved that Gardner Displays has 
successfully produced a highly dramatic, func- 
tional, effective exhibit. Why not discuss your 
exhibit program with Gardner Displays .. . 
nobody has more experience. 





See this Gardner-designed exhibit 
at the Association of United States Army show, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
September 6 to 8, 
and Air Force Association Aerospace Panorama, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, September 21 to 24. 











GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
477 Melwood Ave. 
MAyflower 1-9443 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
1937 W. Hastings St. 
TAylor 9-6600 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. 
Lincoln 4-2030 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
4] East 42nd St. 
MUrrayhill 7-2621 


PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
830 Land Title Bidg, 
LOcust 8-5395 
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accounts for 


only 10-20% 
of your sales... 


HAVE YOU EVER ASKED WHY ? 


For instance, do all of your salesmen know where to locate the 
foundries offering greatest potential? Does your direct mail 
list cover all of the most important buying influences in these 
plants? Is your advertising scheduled in magazines that “skim” 
this market . . . or run in FOUNDRY which penetrates enough 
to create up-and-down impact? Is distribution of your advertising 
dollars, and other ‘‘sales support’ expenditures, in balance with 
personal selling costs? In other words, have you recently re- 
checked your approach against FOUNDRY’s integrated program 
of marketing to the metal casting industry? 


Metal Casting... 6th in the top 10 List of Leading Industries 
Industry Group Value Added by Manufacture 
Aircraft and parts $6,924,338,000 
Blast furnaces and steel mills 6,862,919,000 
Motor vehicles and equipment 6,717,896,000 
Inorganic and organic chemicals 4,259,770,000 


Fabricated structural metal products 2,962,860,000 
Metal casting (including captive plants) 2,923,309,000 
Dairy products 2,874,639,000 
Beverage industries 2,835,661 ,000 
Bakery products 2,663,310,000 
Newspapers 2,516,921,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1958 Census of Manufactures 











“AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT” SUCCEEDS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES MAGAZINE 


Publication Fills New Industry Need 
For Technical Management Information 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chilton Company formally announced that AIRCRAFT 
& MISSILES Magazine has become AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT, a maga- 
zine for technical decision-making and long-range planning, as of the August 


President, Military Leaders, 


Call for Better Management 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— The nation’s 


leaders have called upon the aerospace 
industry to help the national effort 
through better management of air and 
space projects. These quotations, all from 
recent public statements, indicate the type 
of thinking at high government levels 
which pointed to the need for AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT, the magazine 
for technical decision-making and long- 
range planning: 

President Kennedy: “We have never spec- 
ified long-range goals on an urgent time 
schedule, nor managed our resources and 
our time so as to insure their fulfilment.” 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara: “We must work to reduce 
development time through real analysis 
and sometimes by a drastic overhaul of 
decision-making processes.” 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson (Comm. Gen., 
Air Materiel Command): “It readily can 
be seen that we are dealing with one of 
the most complex technical and manage- 
ment situations which could be found to 
exist.” 

Rear Adm. Paul D. Stroop (U.S.N., 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons): “We 
are encouraging use of advanced manage- 
ment techniques.” 

Vice Adm. William F. Raborn (U.S.N., 
Special Projects Officer, Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy): “Successful manage- 
ment of large, complex, dynamic missile 
and space projects poses equal demand 
for more effective planning, communica- 
tion, coordination and evaluation, with 
streamlined procedures for decision- 
making.” 

These statements, plus many more from 
high-ranking officers and officials, under- 
score the urgent national needs for better 
technical management. 
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FIRST CENSUS OF AEROSPACE 


INDUSTRIES ANNOUNCED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chilton Company 
completing the final phases of the first censi 
of the aerospace industries. While final detai 
have not yet been tabulated, this much we 
revealed about the census, itself: 


is 
1s 
ls 
as 


@ It was necessary for Chilton Company to 
undertake such a census, because complete 
data on this complex industry simply did not 


exist. There are no adequate U. S. Gover 
ment figures, nor do the Government censt 


i- 
1S 


figures reveal company names or aerospace ac- 
tivities within companies otherwise classified. 


@ The original list for the census was culle 


“d 


from every known private and government 


directory or source of companies in the indu 
tries. More than 11,000 companies have bee 
contacted or accounted for by the censt 
effort. 

@ It required the combined efforts of Chiltc 


S- 
nh 
1S 


mn 


lirect mail, Western Union and personal in- 
terviews by Chilton personnel to gather all 


the information necessary. 


@ The circulation of AEROSPACE MAN- 


AGEMENT will be accurately substantiate 
by this unique census. 
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1961 issue. 


In making the announcement, the Chilton Company stressed that this is a major 
shift of editorial emphasis to meet the new demands of the aerospace industry for 
improved management of our air and space technology. 


According to the nation’s leaders in government and industry, a major part of the 
problem in speeding aerospace development is to bring about new techniques 
in the management of our programs. It is widely recognized that the technical 
people who are responsible for the direction and control of our projects, have 
been trained primarily as engineers or scientists. Most have not had the benefit 
of any educational training in management. It is to help fill this need for a source 
of information on the unique and modern techniques of aerospace management, 
that the new publication is dedicated. No other publication specifically serves 


this important subject area. 





AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION CITES 
MANAGEMENT NEED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 1961 edition 
of “Aerospace Facts and Figures” —official 
publication of the Aerospace Industries 
Association of America, has this to say in 
part about the manpower and manage- 
ment needs in the aerospace field: 

“All of the major weapon systems initi- 
ated during the past several years have 
involved two or more major companies, 
and two or more governmental labora- 
tories. These interrelationships, therefore, 
are focusing increased attention on the 
problems of program management, time 
phasing, prompt decision making and 
their corollary influence on costs and cost 
control. Also of great concern to the in- 
dustry today is the need to develop new 
approaches and new techniques to bear on 
all aspects of management of the industry. 
There is urgent need to increase manage- 
ment capabilities and administrative tech- 
niques to efficiently exploit the scientific, 
technical and productive capabilities of 
the aerospace industrial complex.” 


For Complete Information 


Write or call Aerospace Manage- 
ment representatives in principal 
cities or contact Chilton Company, 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. SHerwood 8-2000. 


Advertisement 





Unique Package 


The Chilton Company added that AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT now delivers a 
unique package for advertisers. Within its 
circulation, advertisers will find the purchase- 
decision men they must reach to sell their 
capability and know-how in the development 
of systems, equipment, components, parts, 
material and services. With its different edi- 
torial formula, AEROSPACE MANAGE- 
MENT will provide, for the first time, infor- 
mation that is essential reading by the 
technical and procurement people who play 
important management roles throughout the 
industry. 


First Aerospace Census 


Chilton also announces that the first full-scale 
census of the aerospace industries is now in 
its completion stage. (See story on this 
page.) This year-long accounting of estab- 
lishments that make up the aerospace in- 
dustry is the primary basis for establishing 
complete coverage of the management mar- 
ket by the magazine. 


Editorial Plans Disclosed 


In addition to the demands of the industry, 
the need for a publication like AEROSPACE 
MANAGEMENT was revealed by the readers 
of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES. Thus part of 
the impetus of our decision to become AERO- 
SPACE MANAGEMENT was spurred by the 
remarkable increase in reader requests for 
reprints of articles on management that had 
been run in A&M. In fact, said Chilton, “We 
got so many letters, we’ve made four bound 
books out of them to show advertisers the 
critical need for this kind of information in 
the aerospace industries.” 


In the August issue, AEROSPACE MAN- 
AGEMENT readers will find a typical assort- 
ment of the type of information that will be 
provided month after month. We certainly 
suggest that advertisers look into this and in 
succeeding issues to fully understand the 
uniqueness of the editorial product we are 
delivering. This is the kind of editorial mate- 
rial the technical and procurement managers 
in the aerospace industry have been looking 
for and have not been able to get through 
any other aerospace magazine. 








On September fifth 1961, a milestone in the 
march of events was realized when The Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and eighteen 
other leading engineering societies, agencies 
and organizations were consolidated under a 
single roof . . . the United Engineering Center. 
Inevitably, the Center will be one of the 
world’s most important points of contact for 
those interested in engineers and engineering. 
As Herbert Hoover, Honorary Member of the 
ASCE, put it at the ground-breaking ceremony: 
“Within the (engineering) societies is constant 
exchange of discovery, improvements and ex- 
perience ... findings printed for all the world 
to see. The engineer starts with these stimu- 
lants to imagination . .. makes a plan on paper. 
Then he moves to its realization in cement, in 
metal, in stone and in energy. Thus he brings 
jobs and better homes. This is high privilege. 
“. , this great center is to facilitate these 
goals. It will play a great part in American life 
... serve ali mankind.” 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, the magazine of engineered 
construction and the official publication of 
ASCE, is the most important agency used by 
Civil Engineers to print their “findings . . . for 
all the world to see.” Its editorial and adver- 
tising pages keep 49,000 Civil Engineers fully 
informed on construction developments. These 
men directly influence most purchases needed 
to put in place some $35 billion of construction 
yearly. They indirectly influence purchases 
needed to put in place an additional $17 billion 
of construction yearly. No channel of mass com- 
munication to these men is more direct or more 
efficient than... 














a good move...for all! 


CIVIL ® 
ENGINEERING 


The magazine of engineered construction 
United Engineering Center 

345 E. 47th Street, New York 17 

PLaza 2-6800 
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Machinery 


cuts waste circulation 


“Mr. Jones, are you an important buying 


authority in this plant? Who else figures 


in purchasing decisions? What, specifically, 


do they buy?’’ 


These are typical of the penetrating, sometimes 
actually embarrassing, questions asked by 
MACHINERY’S field research men in the country’s 
important metalworking plants—your prime 
targets. This is your Market: the 16,600 plants 
employing more than 50 men .. . which form 
only 20% of the total number of plants. . . but 
which are responsible for 92 %of metalworking’s 
output. 


MACHINERY GEARS ITS CIRCULATION to 
these 16,600 plants as a sensible economy for 
you. It would be easy for us to build a big, 
impressive circulation throughout the industry’s 
81,000 plants. But think of the waste you 
would be paying for! 


IT WOULDN'T MAKE SENSE. No, it wouldn’t 
make sense to spend time and dollars talking 
to thousands of people who in the aggregate 
have relatively little buying power. That’s why 
MACHINERY concentrates its efforts on pinpoint- 
ing volume-buying personnel . . . the Production 
and Engineering people in the bigger, more 
important plants. 
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MACHINERY GETS THE INSIDE STORY 
on the key personnel you want to reach by 
employing field men to get inside the larger 
plants and ask who the key people are. These 
field men have no other duties and nothing 
to sell. Consequently, they get a welcome not 
accorded the average salesman. The confidential 
reports they file, reveal the current live buying 
power of the industry . . . and these are the 
men who get MACHINERY every month. 


MORE COMPLETE DATA is available on 
request to us or to your MACHINERY represent- 
ative. Don’t hesitate to ask for it. 
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CHINERY’s field men. Note how new names 
are added, and how older ones are double- 
checked for correctness of title and posses- 
sion of buying power. And note (see arrows 
how we also find out who buys what. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


93 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 








Advertiser: U-Haul 
Medium: Yellow Pages 
Result: 35% business increase a year! 


ADS IN 2100 YELLOW PAGES DIRECTORIES HELP U-HAUL INCREASE BUSINESS 35% 
A YEAR! With this kind of success, it’s easy to see why most of U-Haul’s advertising appropriation 
goes to the Yellow Pages! For twelve years, U-Haul has been reaching and selling its prime market 
(the people who are ready to move by rental trailer) with Yellow Pages advertising. And now, 
National Yellow Pages Service makes the selling easier than ever. For now, U-Haul purchases its 
ads in 2100 different directories—all with one contact, one contract, one monthly bill! 
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“No ads—no calls,” says D. Swanson (left), Ad Mgr. of Maximum flexibility. U-Haul buys Yellow 

Arcoa, Inc., control center for U-Haul. “Again and again, Pages ads of all these different sizes to fill NATIONAL 
dealers tell us how many calls result from U-Haul ads different requirements in different markets. || YELLOW PAGES 
in the Yellow Pages.” All with 1 contact, 1 contract, 1 monthly bill. SERVICE 
“Streamlined setup,” says J. Ashbaugh (right), V. P., | See how this flexible advertising service can 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, U-Haul’s ad agency. work for your product or service. Call your 

“We now arrange U-Haul’s entire Yellow Pages pro- National Yellow Pages Service representa- 

gram through one local telephone office with new ease!” tive at your Bell Telephone Business Office. io pom pir gual 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


When is it time to trade in 
your old campaign on a new? 


© Many industrial advertisers come 
out with a “new model” ad campaign 
every year—like automobiles. It seems 
to me that advertisers and agencies 
frequently are guilty of “getting tired 
of the old campaign” long before the 
sales message has really penetrated 
the mind of the reader. Rosser Reeves 
in his book “Reality in Advertising” 
says flatly that too frequent campaign 
changes destroy penetration, and 
further, that a less-than-brilliant cam- 
paign that stays constant may make 
a better showing than a competitor's 
brilliant but constantly-changing one. 
How do other industrial admen feel 
about this problem, and do they have 
some sort of yardstick against which 
they determine the duration of a cam- 
paign?—Robert Aitchison, vice-presi- 
dent, Fensholt Advertising, Chicago. 


@ Change “for the sake of change” 
was unanimously voted down by our 
panel of advertising and agency ex- 
ecutives, though they recognized that 
many an ad campaign has suffered an 
untimely death because its creators, 
or top management, were tired of it. 

Change “by the date on the calen- 
dar” was also labeled foolish. “There 
is nothing magic about January first,” 
for instance, is an oft-repeated phrase 
at Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., according to the firm’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion director, 
Dean Randall. “And yet our cam- 
paigns do change,” he admits. 

Changing markets, changing tech- 
nology, change in selling emphasis 
and in topical interest—all tend to 
create changes in advertising cam- 
paigns. Annual marketing and ad- 
vertising review sessions have a 
tendency to make these changes oc- 
cur on an annual basis.” 


HOW LONG IS TOO LONG? .. An im- 
portant — basic consideration, when 
talking about a campaign’s duration, 


is the nature of the product or serv- 
ice an industrial company is trying to 
sell. In the case of Honeywell, a 
manufacturer of automatic controls, 
electronic equipment, computers and 
military and industrial systems, it is 
natural and necessary to keep adver- 
tising in step with or ahead of the 
technological changes in such prod- 
ucts and their markets. 

In the case of heavy equipment, 
the thinking behind an ad program 
is somewhat different. 

“If an advertiser makes a_ year 
‘round product, such as a lift truck, 
a machine tool or mill supplies, a 
well-planned and continuous adver- 
tising and promotional program is 
necessary, reasons A. J. Carpenter, 
president of Carpenter Advertising 
Co., Cleveland. To him, “campaign” 
implies a comparatively short, all-out, 
intensive advertising and selling ef- 
fort—a “shot in the arm,” indicated 
only when something very new and of 
real public interest is available, and 
which should be discontinued when 
interest wanes. 

In contrast, Mr. Carpenter feels 
that an advertising program, planned 
as a permanent part of a company’s 
policy, has much greater hope of suc- 
cess than does a campaign of a few 
weeks’ duration. He advocates regular 
review and change in copy to keep 
advertising new and interesting, but 
feels the “image” of the company 
should always be maintained. 

Seconding this view is M. L. Cal- 
vert, vice-president of advertising, 
Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
“As an advertiser of equipment that 
is not an off-the-shelf item, or one 
that changes models each year, we do 
not believe ‘campaign’ type adver- 
tising answers our problem.” He 
modifies this to cover the instance of 
a new line of models being brought 
out for special applications, in which 
case Viking features a series of ads 

Continued on page 62 
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This is the only magazine cov- 
ering gas distribution exclusively 

. a $1.5 billion market that’s 
too big to hide among the pages 


of “total” gas industry magazines. 
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The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 


Business jor 
your business 


beca USC each year, this 


8-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machifiery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if 

you sell _ it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 

biggest paid circula- 

tion in the field . . 

over 8,000. The CE- 

RAMIC BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society 

. . SO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


—lJ ee | 
ry) ullein J 
ep a 


4055 N. High St., Columbus <4 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 61 


“of a campaign type”—though for not 
longer than three months. The rest 
of the time, the continuing ad pro- 
gram is used to keep industrial dis- 
tributors and the trade familiar with 
the wide variety of Viking’s products. 


AIMS DETERMINE DURATION . . “The 
sad truth is that too few advertisers or 
agencies really know what their ad- 
vertising is supposed to accomplish,” 
comments Sidney Clayton, president 
of Sidney Clayton & Associates, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Clayton suggests that, first, 
realistic goals be established—not only 
for advertising but for the entire mar- 
keting program—and then that the 
proportion of various sales com- 
munication media be decided upon. 
(He emphasizes that publication ad- 
vertising is but one such medium. 
Among others are direct mail adver- 
tising, personal salesmanship, point- 
of purchase, catalog distribution, com- 
pany letterhead, etc.). Then the 
strategy for each of these media, in- 
cluding magazine advertising, can be 
planned. 

“Now a situation has been created 
where it is possible to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising in its 
assigned task.” says Mr. Clayton. 
“Capricious changes determined by 
the calendar will be avoided; the 
campaign will not be changed until 
the goal is realized or until it is found 
that the campaign is not achieving 
the desired results.” 


YARDSTICKS . . Gardner-Denver’s ad 
and sales promotion manager, Robert 
L. Williams, points out that a suit- 
able yardstick for measuring a cam- 
paign’s duration can be any of a num- 
ber of things, but in every instance is 
related to the objectives of the cam- 
paign. “A small space OEM product 
campaign, for example, may have as 
its objective the continued genera- 
tion of a large volume of quality in- 
quiries from OEM prospects,” he 
says. “If either the quality or volume 
of inquiries changes appreciably, a 
campaign change may be indicated.” 

In contrast, Mr. Williams points 
out that completely different yard- 
sticks are needed to determine the 
duration of a corporate campaign, the 











ARE YOU MISSING 
PART OF YOUR MARKET? 


"If you are doing things today in 
the same manner you were I0 years 
ago—chances are you're doing them 
wrong. — Charles F. Kettering. 


Have your wood industry sales and pro- 
motional efforts kept in step with the 
changing times? 


The ENTIRE Wood Industry (lumber— 
furniture—panel products—woodworking, 
etc.) has undergone dramatic changes 
during the past 10 years. Entirely NEW 
and EXPANDED markets for many prod- 
ucts and services formerly used only in 
vertical market segments have been cre- 
ated by these and other developments: 


1. Factory Finishing 

2. New Board Products 

3. By-Products from 
Waste 

4. Product Diversification 

5. Factory-Built Houses 
and Components 

6. Mechanization and 
Automation 

7. Combining Wood and 
Other Materials 


NOW, more than ever before in history, 
investigate the ENTIRE wood field — 
from mill to finished product — as 
served by WOOD & WOOD PROD- 
UCTS. Don't take the chance of cover- 
ing only part of your market with a 
piecemeal "furniture," "lumber" or 
“woodworking” analysis. 


For greater details on all of your Wood 
Industry sales opportunities, ask for our 
free Market Facts booklet. Or contact 
nearest WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
representative. It'll pay extra dividends. 


MOVE YOUR PRODUCTS FASTER... 
WITH WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS, 
THE WOOD INDUSTRY'S FASTEST 
MOVING PUBLICATION. 


WOOD & WOOD 
(> PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 














objective of which is to create a cer- 
tain image among financial men, in- 
vestors, users and prospective users 
of the product. “One of the yardsticks 
in this instance might be readership 
reports, to find out if anyone is read- 
ing the ads. A second, more important 
measure is regular use of recognition 
and corporate image studies. Still a 
third measure is the reader impres- 
sion study, with interpretation of the 
results related to objectives.” 

Mr. Williams reports that one of 
Gardner-Denver’s campaigns has been 
running for 15 years. Regular applica- 
tion of the three yardsticks for cor- 
porate advertising has reaffirmed 
the basic soundness of the campaign, 
and only occasional revisions in copy 
emphasis or styling have been made. 

Similarly, G. H. Bobertz, president 
of Clark & Bobertz, Detroit ad 
agency, points to Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s 
“Rockwell Reports,” now in_ their 
tenth year, and still effective. 

“Too often an advertiser gets tired 
of a campaign because he sees it so 
many more times than his prospects,” 
Mr. Bobertz admits. “He sees it in 
layout, keyline and proof form, and 
in every magazine in which he ad- 
vertises.” 


REMEDY . . Noble de Roin, president 
of International Advertising Co., Den- 
ver, offers this tip to industrial 
agencies. “To preserve the effective- 
ness of good campaigns, we delib- 
erately try to keep these details (the 
checking of proofs, layouts, display 
boards, etc.) from the deciding man- 
agement executives. The mechanical 
processing of proofs and billing—with- 
in the company, not the agency— 
should not involve executive manage- 
ment, even in small firms.” 

In the pursuit of continuity and 
cumulative effectiveness of a cam- 
paign, an agency may face stumbling 
blocks other than the boredom of a 
client, points out Storey M. Larkin, 
executive vice-president of Caldwell, 
Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper. “There 
is also the matter of keeping the dis- 
tribution channels (or sales represen- 
tatives) intrigued or entertained. If 
they become bored with it and fail 
to use it as a result of their own bore- 
dom—the advertising has lost much of 
its effectiveness.” 

Mr. Larkin also mentions the prob- 
lem of the client’s hiring a “new, 
young and aggressive sales manager or 

Continued on page 66 





@ ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
EXPOSITION 


USE THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 


to sell your 
electrical/electronic products 


The converging of key engineers from all industries throughout the country 
to attend the annual Winter General Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in New York from January 29 to February 2 creates 
a double-barreled marketing opportunity for the manufacturers of all 
electrical/electronic products: 

First, the Electrical Engineering Exposition in the New York Coliseum 
will display the latest equipment and developments in the electrical/ 
electronic world; 

Second, the Special Exposition Issue of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING maga- 
zine will provide participants in the show with a perfect medium to support 
their exhibit with a follow-up sales message in print. This issue to be dis- 
tributed in January will constitute the official program of the exposition 
together with the directory of exhibitors and products. 

But more than that, for every manufacturer of electrical/electronic 
products, this Special Exposition Issue creates extra advertising impact— 
whether displaying in the show or not. Like other regular monthly issues 
the Special Exposition Issue will go to every member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers together with many non-member subscribers 
—over 55,000 key professional men representing the greatest concentra- 
tion of electrical engineers in the world! And for those members not at- 
tending the show, the special issue will serve as their “Exposition-in-print”. 


e Remember, if you are a marketer of electrical/electronic products, plan 
now to utilize the extra advertising value of the Special Exposition Issue 
of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

More than that, if you are displaying in the Electrical Engineering Ex- 
position, you need the extra impact of the Special Exposition Issue of 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING magazine to promote your products. 

More questions? Ask our district managers or sales representatives for 
more informaticn—without any obligation of course! 

New York office: J. S. Holzer, J. S. Lopes, 345 East 47th St., Phone PLaza 2-6800 Central office: 

E. R. Bollinger, 3758 Cleveland-iMfassillon Rd., West Richfield, Ohio, Phone: OLiver 9-4800 Midwest 

office: A. E. Del Gado, 1604 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill., Phone: GReenleaf 5-1132 West Coast 


representative: Thomas P. Galavan, A. 0. Dillenbeck, Jr., 266 S. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Phone: DUnkirk 5-3391 Room 310, 333 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal., Phone: EXbrook 2-4073. 


ELECTRICAL « 
ENGINEERING 


ste, 
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Kari A. Zoline: 


MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL .. . the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


William L. Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


Another editorial innovation 
from STEEL! September 5, 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks tra- 
dition with an issue devoted 
to the Import Problem. Jan- 
uary 2, 1961 . . . STEEL 
follows up with People Power. 
April 17, 1961 . . . STEEL 
concentrates on Price Fight- 
ing. Result? Response raised 
to new level of excitement! 
Ask for details. 





James K. Giilam 


PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL! Practical data 
to help you prove to your 
client, or your management 
and salesforce . . . the need 
for adequate advertising to 
metalworking. Up-to-date 
market statistics . . . plus 
artwork to use in flip board 
and slidefilm presentations. 
Check your STEEL Repre- 
sentative. 


William J. Verschoor 


STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL 


Another first from STEEL! 
Jan., 1962. . . STEEL will 
launch a monthly international 
edition to serve American 
manufacturers selling in 
foreign markets. STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL will be dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, Central and South 
America . . . accenting news 
of interest to overseas 
manufacturers. 


mamehaa 


William D’Alexander 


MARKETING 
LIBRARY 


Another marketing service 
from STEEL .. . an all-inclu- 
sive information center for 
Metalworking Marketers: in- 
cludes a wealth of selling and 
marketing aids, studies on 
products, buying practices, 
motivational research, adver- 
tising measurements and 
techniques, visual marketing 
aids, etc. Your STEEL Repre- 
sentative has full details. 


STEEL 


The Metalworking Weekly 


Harold A, Dennis 


IMPACT ISSUE 
ON AUTOMATION 


Another editorial achievement 
from STEEL . . . the fourth of 
these in-depth reports. The 
subject: AUTOMATION AND 
JOBS. 40 pages show in detail 
how management, labor and 
government can work together 
to improve our national 
economy and employment 
through automation. Ask 
your STEEL Representative 
for a copy. 


@& mi 
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4 Reamep Publication Wrappers 


offer a neater, safer and better way 
to insure increased readership 


It’s not necessary to fold magazines 
into a frustrating, hard-to-read 
bundle to save on costs and assure 
safe arrival. Mail your magazine 
flat — the way they are read — 
and positively protect them against 
weather, rough handling, abrasion 
and repeated impact with low-cost, 
Thilco Publication Wrappers. 
Skimpy, makeshift wrapping meth- 
ods are “penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish” when it comes to reader- 
ship. Compared to mailing envel- 


Economical 


Provide full “mail-clad” 
protection against weather 
and handling 


Lower material, handling and 
mailing costs over cartons 


Wide range of grades 
to choose from 


Work well on automatic 
banding machinery 


opes or cartons, Thilco Publication 
Wrappers are lighter in weight, 
provide better protection and are 
far less costly. They save on ma- 
terial, storage space, labor and 
postage. For additional assurance 
of readership, Thilco Wraps can 
be attractively Print-Decorated. 
No matter how large or cumber- 
some the volume, there is a Thilco 
paper grade “tailor-made” to fully 
protect your publication in the 
mails for increased readership. 








PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 63 


advertising manager, who believes, 
and sincerely, that nothing could ever 
have been done before as well as he 
could do it. He has to establish his 
authority, wipe out these old-fogey 
notions, for better or for worse.” Mr. 
Larkin says, however, that this partic- 
ular problem is “just something to be 
coped with,” and suggests that keep- 
ing distribution channels happy with 
a campaign is perhaps the most 
critical agency problem because of 
the infrequent personal contact be- 
tween the two groups. 

W. J. St. Onge, Jr., ad manager of 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., 
suggests that agencies may be as 
much at fault as advertisers in dream- 
ing up changes in ad campaigns or 
abolishing them in favor of new ones. 
He says, “I doubt if many advertis- 
ing agencies spend some of their own 
hard cash on research activity to 
demonstrate to the advertiser that the 
campaign and program he bought, in 
good faith, are doing the specific job 
for which they were intended.” 

He also thinks that agencies often 
feel compelled to present a “new 
package” as insurance against the 
criticism that they are no longer in- 
terested in the account. Or it may be 
a matter of their own conscience, in 
wanting to avoid the risk of not do- 
ing an adequate job for their client. 


SUMMARY . . No matter who is re- 
sponsible for too-frequent or unneces- 
sary changes in campaigns, there are 
certain conditions that indicate a 

Continued on page 68 


Other contribufors 





© The advertising men not specif- 
ically mentioned in this article 
but who contributed to its con- 
tent were: H. W. Bluethe, ad- 
vertising manager, Surface Com- 
bustion, Toledo, O.; Robert E. 
cysneane - : = Kilgore, president, Gray & Kilgore 
fxs ee she ee. Advertising, Detroit; W. R. In- 
me gram, director of advertising and 
public relations, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Pa.; John P. 
Eldridge, president, Eldridge Co. 
: : =_ / Advertising, Philadelphia; John R. 
fous Armstrong, President, Armstrong 
LICL Advertising Agency, Chicago; F. 
H. Faber, president, Faber Ad- 
vertising, Minneapolis. 


Thilco Publication Wraps are furnished in a 
versatile range of grades from single-ply Plain 
or Creped heavy-duty Krafts to THILCO-TUF 
(Non-staining Laminated grades) in medium 
and heavy weights—plain or fiber re-inforced. 


All grades available 
plain or Print-Decorated. 


Write today 
for samples and 
complete details. | 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO 
BOSTON © DETROIT ® PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI ® KANSAS CITY 
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... of those who count in the 


industrial-large building field 


Here’s the book that means business . . . for 
you! HEATING, PipING & AIR CONDITIONING con- 
fines itself just to the services for which it is 
named and further restricts itself to the industrial- 
big building field. 


Result: this uniquely specialized, clearly fo- 
cused editorial content attracts not just one but 
all four of the decision-making factors in your 
market — (1) consulting mechanical engineers, 
(2) mechanical contractors, (3) engineers with 


industrial plants, and (4) engineers with large 
buildings. 

How do these vital sales influences rate HPAC? 
Very measurably. Each PAYS for it directly, in- 
dividually, voluntarily. HPAC’s 2 to 1 ad volume 
leadership year after year testifies that advertisers 
also declare, “Value received in full!” 

Yes, HPAC is the book that means business... 
in many ways, but particularly for you. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N, Michigan, Chicago 2. 


September 1961 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 66 
change. These include: 


e Attainment of the goals or objec- 
tives of the campaign; 

® Change in objectives; 

® Change in external conditions 
(markets, technology, topical inter- 
est); 

e Declining inquiries or readership; 
® Failure to continue motivating 
sales and distribution people; 


e Failure to contribute a 


share to increasing sales and profits; 


proper 


© Scarcity of suitable photos for il- 
lustrating a series or inability to ob- 


tain security clearance from govern- 
ment agencies for copy. 


In the latter situation, mentioned 
by N. B. Bagger, marketing services 
manager for Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., it was deemed best to 
change the theme rather than risk 
weakening the cumulative effect of a 
series by continuing with less-than- 
perfect elements in the ads. 

Although the above list is long, it 
is important to remember that it rep- 
resents only the exceptions to con- 
tinuity. The overwhelming opinion of 
the contributing advertising and mar- 
keting experts was still that a well- 
planned and well-executed campaign 
should be given a life span long 
enough to insure maximum market 
penetration, barring the above condi- 
tions. 





Want tap performance in’ Very lie Coatings? 
formulate with CEL LOSODNE Nectate 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 














the only complete line of 


SOLVENTS 


UNION 
CARBIDE 











PROGRESS / 
REPORT / 


Lower imtabitor levels 
 umproved acrylates 


New trol fer firm te 
super-soft foams 


camaroe CHEMICALS 
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Case for change—and against 
Union Carbide Chemicals admen 
arent about to change an effective 
series because they're tired of it—for 
example, the four-year-old “Progress 
Report” campaign which provides a 
chance to talk about new chemicals, 
research and technical developments 
of interest to the audience. According 
to R. A. Killeffer, manager of industri- 
al chemicals promotion, it consistently 
scores high in readership and volume 
of serious inquiries. On the other 
hand, marketing judgment dictated 
the change in the Cellosolve Acetate 
ads from subtle bleed photo treat- 
ment to higher pressure red-and-black 
telephone layout with  straight-sell 
copy and high-impact graphics. How 
long will the telephones last? Says Mr. 
Killeffer, “Time will tell.” 


WHATEVER ~ 
your needs 


you'll reach the right audience—for less, 
via the Railway Age group. Each of 
these five publications is edited for dif- 
ferent reader interests; each is must 
reading in its field, with an editorial-to- 
advertising ratio unmatched elsewhere 
in the industry. 


Choose the book or combination that 
suits your need—and you aim your ad- 
vertising precisely at the right prospects 
for your product! 


RAILWAY AGE weexw 
Reaches 
Management 
& Supervision — 
weekly. 


LOCOMOTIVES CARS 
"iret Reaches 
Mechanical — 
| monthly. 


Paid circulation 5,965* (asc, 12/31/60) 


Purchases and 


em Reaches 
r! Purchasing 
5 hy Me & Stores — 
monthly. 


Reaches 
Signaling & 
Communi- 
cations — 
monthly. 


Reaches 

= Maintenance 
of Way & 
Structures — 

* monthly. 


Paid circulation 6,757* (asc, 12/31/60) 


*Total Group circulation 32,214—duplication less 
than 15%. (Publisher's own computation). 


RAILWAY AGE GROUP 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 





Think all railroad men have similar jobs, similar interests? The fact is this: 


the railroad market is not one but five different groups - and each needs a 





different book. The Simmons-Boardman railway books make it possible to 





choose the audience that will pay off for you. They deliver prime prospects 


without waste circulation. Listen to what these railroad men have to say: 


W. G. Luebke, 
Purchasing 
Agent, The Den 
ver and Ric 
a, Grande Western 
R.R.Co.: “My staffandI have 
learned to depend on Rail- 
way Purchases and Stores 
Magazinefor the host of help- 
ful information it contains.” 


W.E. Lehr, Super- 

intendent Motive 

Power, Lehigh 

Valley Railroad 

Company: “Rail- 
way Locomotives and Cars 
... Should be part of every 
Railroad Mechanical Offi- 
cer’s and Supervisor's 
library,” 


W. Thomas Rice, 
President, Atlan- 
tic Coast Line 
Railroad: “Rail- 
way Age pro- 
vides a great service to the 
railroad industry ... The 
broad scope of this fine 
magazine supplies informa- 
tion of real interest...” 


u 

4 

+ H. C. Macomber, 
General Superin- 


tendent Com- 


me Harold Kellogg, 
4 Assistant Chief 

m Engineer 
munications, 


issue ol 


R.R. Co.: “Each Company l 
Railway Signaling and find that various Supervis 
Communications is ‘must’ ors discuss and refer to ar- 

t ticles published in [Railway 


reading for the t 
ofthe CommunicationsDept! Track and Structures] .. .” 


personnel 


THE SIMMONS-BOARDMAN RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS, 30 Church St., New York 7, 


Railway Age + Railway Locomotives and Cars +» Railway Track and Structures « Railway Signaling and Communications + Railway Purchases and Stores. 











Your 
next 
exhibit 
must 
always 
be 
better 
than 
‘the 
last! 


producing 


better 


is our 
business 


A complete 
nation-wide service 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


September 


11-14.. Industrial Building Exposition and 
Congress, Coliseum, New York. 


11-15..Instrument Automation Conference 
and Exhibit, Sports Arena, Los 
Angeles. 


11-16... International Autumn Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 


11-16... Tennessee Valley Agricultural and 
Industrial Fair, Chilhowee Park, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


15-18.. National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Hotel Fontainebleau, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 


16-Oct.1..German Industries Exhibition, 


Berlin, Germany. 


21-24.. Aerospace Panorama, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. 


Office 
Conrad- 


23-27..National Stationery & 
Equipment Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


25-28 ..Life Office Management Associ- 
ation Exhibit of Office Equipment 
& Machines, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


26-28 ..Industrial & Building Sanitation 
Maintenance Show, Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


October 


1- 9..International Timber Fair, Basle, 
Switzerland. 


2- 4..Truck Body & Equipment Associ- 
ation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


.-Electrical Progress Show, Phila- 
delphia. 


- International Plowing & Farm Ma- 
chinery Display, Bellevill, Ont. 


- - Electronic Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, England. 


Computer 


-. Western Building Industries Expo- 
sition, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. 


. Bakery Industrial Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City. 


--Industrial Film and Audio-Visual 
Exhibition, Trade Show Bldg., New 
York City. 


-- National Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


9-13..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


16-20 ..Civil Engineering Show, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York. 


16-20 .. National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


23-27 .. National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


24-26 .. Michigan Industrial Electronics Ex- 
position, Detroit Artillery Armory, 
Detroit. 


25-27... Aircraft Electrical Society Annual 
Display, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


30-Nov.1..American Oil Chemists Soci- 
iety, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


30-Nov.2..American Chemical Society, 
Eastern Analytical Symposium, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York. 


31-Nov.1..National Office Management 
Association, Regional Office Equip- 
ment Show, Hotel Leamington, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


November 


4- 7..Building Material Exposition, Mc- 
Cormick Place, Chicago. 


-- National Frozen Food Merchandis- 
ing Exposition, Americana Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


.» National Hotel Exposition, Colise- 
um, New York. 


«-Atom Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


«+ Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute Show, Cobo Hall, De- 
troit, Mich. 

--International Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, Earls Court, London, 
England. 


«-Second Engineering Materials & 
Design Exhibition, Court, 
London, England. 


Earls 


27-Dec. 1 .. Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Coliseum, New York. 


January 
23-26... National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 


29-Feb. 2..Electrical Engineering Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 








the magazine 
of electric-utility 
technology 


EL‘ P’s 
Editorial Excellence is 
no accident... 


INDUSTRY LEADERS 
MAKE IT A CERTAINTY 


The 138 names of electric-utility executives ap- 
pearing as by-lines on feature articles published in 
EL&P over a year’s time constitute a veritable 
“Who’s Who” of the industry. Widely recognized for 
their broad knowledge, experience and contribu- 
tions to the advancement of power system tech- 
nology, these authors impart a permanent reference 
value to EL&P that finds it catalogued and indexed 
in every utility and consultant’s library. 

Add to this distinguished group of contributors 
a staff of six full-time editors (averaging 18 years 
each in industry service)—also add five nationally 
prominent columnists—and you have the major rea- 
sons why each copy of EL&P gets read, talked about, 
and kept ... why advertising in it has immediate 
and cumulative value. 

To sell the complete electric-utility market use 
the only magazine serving the electric-utility in- 
dustry exclusively. 


& 


i. READER-DATA-GRAPH 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 





A HAYWOOD PUBLICATION + 6 N. MICH, AVE. » CHICAGO 2 
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Not just “readers” 
-but qualified customers* 


THE 
SAE COMPLETE 


i gree the real test of a magazine’s ability to produce sales 
is not “how many” people it covers but “which ones,” and at REET SET NEWS — IN DEPTH 





“what cost.” This helps explain why so many national adver- 
tisers are selecting “U.S.News & World Report” to spearhead 
their selling campaigns. 

No other news magazine (and no other magazine with more 
than 1,000,000 circulation) can match its concentration of 
managerial people in business, industry, government and the 





professions. Nor its concentration of upper-income families. 

Nor its cost efficiency in covering these important people. And 

these are people whose responsibilities and incomes reflect to- 

day's most active business and personal buying power. 

This unique customer strength of “USN&WR_” is easy to explain. After all, it is the only 
magazine in America that devotes all its content to the important news these people need 
and use in shaping their plans and decisions. 


And on the basis of such values as these, more and more leading advertisers consider 


“USN&WR” to be... the most important magazine of all 
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* For example—customers like these: 


Recent research shows how advertisers are getting more 
relevant coverage for every dollar they spend in “USN&WR” 
than in any other news magazine: 

11% more 


Managerial 

Professional 15% more 
Government Officials 9% more 
$7,500 or more income families 19% more 
$10,000 or more income families 26% more 
$15,000 or more income families 81% more 


. . each advertising dollar in “USN&WR"” covers more key 
people in positions to make or influence major buying 
decisions for the top companies in such industries as: 


Manufacturing 44%, more 

Wholesale & Retail 65% more 

Transportation, Communications 
& Public Utilities 

Financial 

Business & Personal Services 


40% more 
62% more 
46% more 


Sources: “Survey of National Markets, USN&WR.” “Survey of Dun & Bradstreet’s ‘Million Dollar Directory’,”’ conducted among the key executives of some 21,000 firms 
in the U.S. with an indicated worth of $1 million or more. Percentages based on division of projected coverage by I-time, black & white page rate for each of the three 
news magazines—"* USN&WR,” Time, Newsweek. For details, ask your advertising agency or contact one of our advertising offices listed below. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 
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~ How to take 
your agency’s 
blood pressure 


Creativity—by any of its names—is the magic in- 
gredient that turns well-laid plans into inspired cam- 
paigns and exciting results. 

You can see and sense the magic, the inspiration 
and excitement in such ads... but how do you spot 
these qualities in an agency? 

Diagnosing agency creativity can be deceptive be- 
cause the symptoms are vague. 

Trophy rooms, for instance, can tell you how crea- 


tive an agency was... but they don’t hand out 
statuettes for ideas that haven’t been born yet. 


Samples of current work can also be a trap. How 
do you distinguish, for example, between the 
“flash-in-the-pan” and creative staying power? 


People themselves can be the most mystifying. 
What, after all, does a creative man look like? Is he 
in need of a haircut... with a manuscript for a 
half-finished novel piled on his office window sill? 


Or is he, perhaps, an Ivy Leaguer with a crew-cut 
and progressive astigmatism... or even someone 
who looks as conservatively businesslike as a bank 
president? 


Whatever he looks like, no matter how many 
plaques the agency has won, whatever socko cam- 
paigns they’ve done—there’s always one crucial symp- 
tom present if the agency is truly creative. That’s 
EXCITEMENT. (Or, if you prefer, gusto, drive, fun, 
enthusiasm, spirit, joie de vivre.) 

Excitement starts at the top...with an agency 
management that responds to fresh thinking with 
sincere delight and the sound judgment that makes 
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its response meaningful. (They have probably written 
ads themselves.) 

You feel it the minute you walk in the door of a 
really creative shop. It’s a receptionist’s alert smile, 
a mailboy’s swagger, an account man’s exuberance. 
The spirit is infectious because creative accomplish- 
ment in advertising always requires teamwork. And 
the whole team shares in the satisfaction that follows 
a job that is well-done and appreciated. 

Without this kind of excitement, Creativity is a 
cliche. Interest withers. Frustration flourishes in an 
atmosphere of indifference. Nobody gets much of a 
sense of anything except, perhaps, relief at the end 
of every day. 

But if your agency finds it exciting working for you, 
there is good reason for you to expect the inspired cre- 
ativity that every client should expect from his agency. 

Visit any of our offices... New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Toronto...and see what we mean. 


Marsteller, Rickard, 
(sebhardt and Reed. Ine. 


ADVERTISING ° PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA LONDON 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
BRUSSELS 


BURSON MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 
MARSTELLER RESEARCH 


AFFILIATES : 








Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 





RAILROADS ARE MAKING 
THE “BIG SWITCH” 


To speed. freight 
atlower & ere 


cost 





a 

wat. Par experience pros ofler Act = es 

ood aonat Gustaneical 89 to pada the hot dor 
oder raidroarhung'« poors' agree chet only whew the eunjarity 
i on sen De arin coe out ralireods voube 
ctiad Thank al tomorrow 

iby chanact wich tht eqjiperund yom bay wey 

Japer freight bearings for all your mew car indlers. 


WATE &. cc ons & 


MYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


tapered roller bearings 


WHITE SPACE @ These two roller bearing advertisements ap- 


peared in a recent issue of Modern Railroads. The 
VERSUS Hyatt ad uses a large illustration while Timken has 


LARGE ILLUSTRATION set off its ad with a great deal of white space. Which 


ad attracted more readers? See page 75. 
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CONSTANT 


coverage 
of the 


“finishes-on-metal 
industry 





products 
itale-jaliate: 
ex-Uhs 


MONTHLY — PRODUCTS FINISHING 
pocket-size ‘‘How-to-do-it’’ magazine 
brings the latest news of new products, 
new equipment and new methods in 
the ‘“finishes-on-metal” field to a 
circulation of 24,800. Gives you more 
circulation in plating PLUS more cir- 
culation in painting . . . pin-pointed to 
the men who buy or influence buying 
of your products and services. 


ANNUALLY — Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY, published each year in 
March, is the only complete ‘‘Where- 
to-buy-it’’ guide to the finishing field. 
It keeps your message before the eyes 
of buyers twelve months a year... at 
their fingertips when buying decisions 
are being made! 


The combination, monthly and annually, 
gives hard-hitting impact to your 
advertising, deep penetration and wide 
coverage. PRODUCTS FINISHING space 
earns an attractive combination rate 
with the DIRECTORY, gives you un- 
equalled values and results through 
constant, concentrated coverage of the 
metal-finishing field. 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Ohio 


BPA) (Oba 


431 Main St '@tslalalal- Lie 4 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS M we 


s The Hyatt ad attracted more 
readers, receiving scores of 29% 
“noted” and 9% “read most,” while 
the Timken ad scored 18% “noted” 
and 5% “read most.” 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., analyzed the ads and their 
scores this way: 

The large illustration of the Hyatt 
ad would tend to attract more read- 
ers, because it shows the product in 
a natural setting, while the Timken 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 75 


ad uses a small isolated illustration 
contrasted with a large amount of 
white space. Also, the Hyatt ad is 
more personal and directs its headline 
right to the reader, telling him how he 
will make greater profits when using 
Hyatt roller bearings. The Timken ad 
speaks of lower costs, but, in the head- 
line at least, this appeal is more im- 
personal than that of the Hyatt ad. 
The scores, reported by the Starch 
Organization, are as follows: 


HYATT 
Seen- 
Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


me ae 

Jb speed freight 

a lower ee “syed 
cost 





29 9 





138 


TIMKEN 
Seen- 
Assoc. 


Read 


Noted Most 





Bara 


| 
| 
| 


% of Readers 18 18 5 





Cost Ratios 71 





WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


| NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
| interviewed, said the remembered having seen an ad 
| —whether or mot they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 
SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 
| READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 
| read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘‘Noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
‘stopped’ 75% more readers per dollar than par 
for the issue, par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 
is above average; below 100 is below average 













































































ONE BUILDING 
ONE FLOOR 
ONE MAGAZINE... 


commanding 

the attention of 

20,000 

Environmental Engineers 


On September 1st the American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air Conditioning Engineers and its official 
publication—the ASHRAE Journal—joined eighteen national 
engineering organizations in the new United Engineering 
Center in New York City. # With building construction at a 
peak, environmental services — from initial requirement 
analysis to final implementation — are becoming increas- 
ingly complex. The fund of technical know-how of every 
branch of the engineering profession is tapped constantly 
by environmental. engineers. This move to the United 
Engineering Center will enable the Society, its members 
and its ASHRAE Journal to develop fuller and closer rela- 
tions with the many specialized fields of the engineering 
world. @ The Center’s expanded and improved facilities 
will promote the unity, cooperation and exchange of tech- 
nological concepts within the profession which are im- 
perative for continued dynamic growth. # The ASHRAE 
Journal—emanating from this vital center of engineering 
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thought — will be the authoritative reference of 20,000 
heating, refrigerating, air conditioning and ventilating en- 
gineers and executives whose informed decisions actually 
determine product selection. Tell them your story. 


The ASHRAE Journal 


UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER 
345 E. 47 Street = New York 17, New York 
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for this CPI plant, Don 
I see two men in the picture?” 


One KIND OF MAN, and more and more of his kind, are 
your most-wanted men, as technology becomes increasingly sophisticated 
in the Chemical Process Industries. They are the CPI’s technical decision- 
makers. This intriguing picture of Cities Service Gas Company’s new Com- 
pressor Station at Guymon, Okla. will help explain why this is so. 


CPI facilities are typically untypical. No conventional plant this, but a 
highly involved complex of process, flow and control that demands techno- 
logical acumen to design and build, to equip, to operate. Obviously, only 
technical decision-makers (usually chemical engineers, although their 
degrees may be in other engineering fields or even chemistry) possess the 
competency to live happily in this rarefied environment. Theirs is the ability 
to communicate technical necessities, to counsel and consult with associates 
to help produce profits. 


And what is buying but an integral part of profit-making? Particu- 
larly, when here in the CPI today, it has multiplied itself into a $55.3 billion- 
per-year capital investment. This is $250 millions’ worth of buying each 
working day ... technical decisions made at that critical point where engi- 
neering and economics hit head on. This, for sure, is your point-of-sale; and 
this, for sure, is the one CPI publication to put you there... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ & 


WHAT MANNER OF PLANT IS THIS? You’re 
looking at expansion loops at the Cities 
Service Gas Company’s straight compres- 
sor station in Guymon, Oklahoma. 
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SEE 
GET 


BETTER 


READERSHIP 
FOR YOUR ADS 


lace them where more of the real buying influences 
can see them. PUBLIC WORKS Magazine gives your 
ads the backing of editorial content of greatest value to 
the engineers responsible for design, specifications and 
purchasing-recommendations. Content and circulation are 


equally effective for heads of operating and maintenance 


departments of cities, counties and states — all three. 
This adds up to comprehensive coverage of the whole 
public works market — not just part of it — at the 
technical levels where buying must begin. Gain in read- 


ership and sales by concentrating your advertising in 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Make sure you have the new brochure "Profitable Facts on the Public Works 


Market." Tell us your product and we will make one up especially for you. 


It will show you how you can increase the effectiveness of your advertising. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 

@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Bread St.. Ridgeweod, WN. J. 
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Look for new, time-saving IDEA INDEX in your new 1961 EBG! 


NEW! Complete INDEX OF EDITORIAL ARTICLES, 
broken down by subject matter, that have appeared for a 
full year in electronics, published in EBG for the first time 
... available nowhere else. 


NEW! assTRACTS of all 1961 Feature Articles published 
to date in electronics, appears in EBG only. This makes the 
Index of articles fully meaningful for users and provides a 
quick summary of the editorial highlights of an entire 
year’s effort. 
4 MORE IDEAS THAT MAKE EBG THE 
MOST USED CATALOG-DIRECTORY IN THE INDUSTRY! 


@ Specific Product Listing! No matter how many products 
a company makes, each is listed under its specific heading, 
more than 3,000 are cross indexed. Listings are ACCU- 


electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE and Reference Issue 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 


RATE, COMPLETE, AUTHENTIC. Specially Edited Ref- 
erence Section! 64 pages of Data — an invaluable source of 
buying information about military electronic procurement, 
subcontracting, materials information centers, listing of 
industry organizations, government services, design data, 
extensive symbols dictionary. Registered Trade Name In- 
dex! If a product is known by trade name only, EBG quickly 
tells who makes it and where to buy it! Local Sales Office 
Listing! The nearest manufacturer’s sales office, address, 
phone number is easily available. 


These ideas make EBG the most used directory in the indus- 
try, make it the most valuable catalog-directory medium for 
electronic advertisers. Makes your advertising in electronics 
pay off 12 months a year, whenever your customers and 
prospects are ready to buy. 
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“N.E.D. ads 
ellome| 


market research job 


for us at 
no extra cost !’’ 


@ Every month N.E.D. is opening the door to new markets and 
finding new uses for industrial products of every description— 
established products as well as new ones. Advertisers take 
advantage of this unique N.E.D. function based upon screened 
reader response. The discovery of a new use for a product can 
open up a whole new market. This is one of the big reasons why, 
today, more companies place more product advertising in New 
Equipment Digest than in any other industrial publication. 


For latest information, send for “Advertising Formula for 
More Sales.”’ Industry’s Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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GENERATION TRANSMISSION 


( Engineering ) ( Engineering ) 


DISTRIBUTION UTILIZATION 


( Engineering ) ( Engineering ) 


aa 7he only engineering magazine 
that covers the Total Power Market & 


© wer Engines © = 


Today, the ONLY MAGAZINE that covers the Total Power Market! 
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You’re advertising to the all-industry 
market. Your campaign theme is 
application and use of your equipment. 


In which all-industry publication 
will these ads work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all indus- 


individuals in “plant operating” functions. But only 
one offers your advertising the powerful advantage of 
a compatible editorial climate that preconditions the 
readers for your application and use sales approach. 


Can you identify them from the brief description 
shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 
tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 


try” —primarily manufacturing. All are directed to 


PUBLICATION A? 


Management approach to plant 
operations on — personnel, 
methods and plant ideas on 
an administrative-management 
basis. 


of all three. 


aa] =] log -Wale), | B ? 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


Then lift tape at bottom of page. 


PUBLICATION C? 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 





A wide group of individuals who 
administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 
high up in management but a 
broad base across administra- 
tive and operating manage- 
ment. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of 
a plant. Those in engineering 
of buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 
manufacturing production, in- 
dustrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 





Administrative type editorial 
reporting of plant and equip- 
ment trends, on a paperwork 
dollars and cents approach. 
Management editorial covering 
personnel, buildings and meth- 
ods areas, as opposed to em- 
phasis on engineering and 
technical equipment. More on 
ideas, trends and management 
techniques. 


-ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising pro- 
fessionals who identified publications in a recent 
survey* using similar definitions, 564 —57% 
named publication B as,MILL & FACTORY. 

If your equipment is “technical’’ you need the 
compatibility of MILL & FACTORY’s engineering 





Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mate- 
rials, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of — buildings — 
services — equipment — in that 
order of importance. More prod- 
uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 
ment, methods and systems 
engineered for use in all opera- 
tions of the plant. 


type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engi- 
neered systems in the operation and maintenance 
of a manufacturing plant. MILL & FACTORY IS 
the publication where equipment application and 
maintenance advertising works best. 


*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request, 
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Why we're afraid of armored trucks 


Recently, we got a blast from an armored truck 
guard when we turned down his bid for a Business 
Week subscription. 


Frankly, we hate to be anything but obliging, espe- 
cially to a man with a machine gun. But Business 
Week policy is: subscriptions solicited from man- 
agement men only. 


Our target is the business executive who needs and 
uses the news, facts, figures, and forecasts that 
make Business Week the only magazine of its kind. 
We don’t believe that armored guards, and others 


outside the range of management, would really 
benefit from its pages. 


The result: those 380,000 names in our circulation 
files read like a business “Who's Who.” 


We hope our armored guard friend is placated. 
Frisk us, we're clean. You wouldn’t shoot an un- 
armed man? 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


GLOBAL FROZEN FOOD SALES 


Sales of U.S. frozen food cabinets and 
frozen foods in European countries are ex- 
pected to show sizable gains this year over 
last, with England and Germany being top 
customers at present. United Kingdom sales 
are forecast at present at $160 million this 
year, involving 90,000 retailers; and by 
1968 the dollar volume in the U. K. is ex- 
pected by industry sources to top $280 
million. 


ELECTRICAL GROUNDS? 


Flow Laboratories, Washington, D.C., 
and the U. S. Geological Survey, also in 
Washington, have reported specific inter- 
est in spent coffee grounds as a basic raw 
material for use in the production of bio- 
chemical fuel cells. Based on the principle 


of decomposition of vegetable matter, bio- 
chemical fuel cells convert chemical energy 
directly into electricity. 


ELECTRONIC NURSE 


An electronic “monitoring center,” con- 
troller by a single nurse in an 18-patient 
ward at the University of Tennessee Medi- 
cal Center, Memphis, is currently being 
used to check patients’ temperatures, pulse 
rates, electrocardiograms and brain wave 
recordings. It involves transducers taped to 
the patients, and connected to oscilloscopes, 
alarm lights and buzzers at the nurse’s 


desk. 


EXPORT INSURANCE 


An increasing number of U.S. manufac- 
turers are extending their overseas opera- 
tions by means of licensing arrangements, 
according to information released by a Chi- 
cago-based firm of management consultants, 
which reported that a continuing study of 
3,000 firms show the rate of 1961 licensing 
agreements to have been 50% higher in this 
year’s first quarter than in the comparable 
period of 1960. 


A Market Can Be a 
Many Sided Thing 


If you sell to “the transportation market,” exactly 
what and to whom are you selling—carrier com- 
panies, manufacturers with goods to ship, public 
warehousemen, container and packaging companies, 
freight forwarders, “traffic managers’? 

The answer to that question can make a big dif- 
ference. The difference is not only in what is being 
sold at a given time, but who is doing the selling, 
and how the goods or services are being sold. Prod- 
uct and service needs can simultaneously be diverse 
yet identical in some respects. Buying influences can 
wander all over the lot, yet have a common thread 
of unity. 

Recognition and identification of the differences 
—as well as the similarities—can open up new mar- 
kets or contract existing ones. This statement could 
be made about many “basic” markets, but the trans- 
portation market serves to illustrate the point. 


UNILATERAL SELLING . . In one sense it’s virtually a 
“family affair” for those who comprise the nation’s 
transportation market. Manufacturers must buy 
transportation services—either from common carrier 
companies, or from themselves in the form of com- 
pany-owned fleets. Carrier companies must buy 
goods and_ services—vehicles, replacement parts, 
maintenance equipment—from manufacturers. 


SELLING TRANSPORTATION SERVICES . . One of the 
unique characteristics of selling transportation serv- 
ices is that the carrier company operates under a 
number of fixed limitations. This means that the 
running of any ICC-regulated transportation busi- 
ness involves considerably more than applying good 
business practice, or using sound marketing strategy. 

Regulated carriers cannot expand, contract, or 
materially alter their services without regulatory 
agency approval. Their right to secure financing, to 
merge, or to diversify is limited. Whenever a carrier 
wants to make such moves he immediately exposes 
his intentions to all competitors. 

This removal of the element of surprise means 
that the common carrier must plan his moves not 
only in terms of economic feasibility and potential 
profitability, but more importantly in terms of 
whether the move will survive the scrutiny—and pos- 
sible counter-measures—of competing carriers, and 
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PLASTIC MOLDING GUN 


Test marketing started last month in 
Canada for a 3%-lb. portable gun designed 
by an Edmonton (Alberta), Canada, firm 
which expects the unit to replace stationary 
plastic injection molding machines weigh- 
ing as much as 300 Ibs. Priced at approx- 
imately $400, the gun is expected to be 
used primarily for the encapsulation of 
electrical connectors, and possibly will lead 
to production of items such as costume 
jewelry and novelties on a short run basis. 


SCHOOL SPENDING 


According to figures released by the Na- 
tional Education Association, costs of grade 
schools and public high schools averaged 
about $390 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, a total of more than $16 billion. 
NEA estimates place 1969-70 public school 
spending at approximately $31 billion, to 
accommodate some 20% more students than 
there are in school at present. 


STEEL PRICE HIKE 


Members of the Steel Service Center In- 
stitute, Cleveland-based trade organization 
composed of steel warehouse officials, have 
forecast selective steel price increases this 
fall, with structural steels expected to be 
one of the first products to rise. Price hikes 
are expected to be relatively low, in some 
cases, changes in discounts or volume pre- 
miums rather than in base price. 


CO-OP SATELLITE 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s 
first experimental communications satellite 
is scheduled to be launched next April by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, with AT&T paying $6 million 
to the agency for each satellite launched. 
A contract between NASA and AT&T calls 
for two launchings, April 1 and October 1, 
1962, with the contract expiring December 
15, 1962. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


of shippers in areas he doesn’t serve, who might be 
put at a rate, time, or marketing disadvantage by 
the proposed change. 

Executives of common carrier companies have 
consequently become increasingly aware of the 
necessity of simultaneously influencing three basic 
segments of their own market complex—shippers, 
other carriers, and regulatory officials. 


POINT OF CONTACT . . At one point, the members 
of the three respective groups have one common 
characteristic—a professional background in_inter- 
state commerce law and extensive experience in the 
complexities of rate-making. 

This point of common interest explains in large 
part why there is a remarkable identity of under- 
standing among common carrier sales executives 
and the industrial traffic executives who purchase 
transportation for their own company’s goods. It 
also points up some significant facts to consider 
when selling to or within the over-all transportation 
market. 

It is generally conceded that the principal figure 
in the purchase of transportation in larger manu- 
facturing companies is the industrial traffic execu- 
tive. The reason steras from the highly specialized 
background required in interstate commerce law 
and rate-making—a background essential to the suc- 
cessful negotiation with carriers to secure favorable 
routes and service under adverse regulatory and 
competitive conditions. 

By the same token, such a background would be 
significant in the traffic manager’s decisions con- 
cerning the feasibility of buying and operating his 
own fleets under certain conditions. 

Because transportation costs have become increas- 
ingly important in the over-all marketing costs for 
most companies, industrial traffic managers have 
been assuming greater responsibilities in many com- 
panies’ marketing teams. 

These factors add up to intensifying and diversi- 
fying the buying influences, at one and the same 
time. In the case of traffic managers, for example, it 
means they can influence more sales of more dif- 
ferent goods and services purchased by their com- 
panies. 


NOT UNIQUE . . The transportation market is not 
the only basic market with multilateral sales patterns. 
It serves to highlight an ever-increasing trend in 
many market areas; not only do marketing problems 
change as new men assume old job titles, but mar- 
keting problems change as old job titles assume new 
dimensions. 





How you can “prospect” 


for new 


markets 
wale meine el 


sell 


current 


4 a ew 


... it’s as easy and productive as panning in 
Fort Knox! Put your product story before 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. There are 80,000 of them 
...important, multi-functional executives 
from all phases of U. S. industry . . . from 
more than 40,000 plants representing more 
than 4/5ths of the gross national product! 

With circulation like this — an exclusive 
circulation built on Thomas Register’s con- 
tinuing census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U. S. markets for 


Ones... 


your products, including the ones you now 
sell and hope to sell in the future. 

And because of the caliber of IEN’s edi- 
torial material . . . its exciting new cover 
treatment — you can bet your last nugget 
that IEN is turned-to and returned-to by 
its readers in a constant search for products 
that will solve their current and ever-chang- 
ing problems. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
on this exciting, resultful medium—and you 
can: just ask for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 
Industrial Equipment News m@ 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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SELL MANAGEMENT, THEY SAY... 


But somehow management gets pretty far 
removed from things like electronic controls, 
filtration systems, leaking roofs, and such. 
So it’s also a good idea 
to sell the man the boss hired 
to tell him what he should do. The man 


who reads the answers each month in .. 
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How to sel] your 
product to the 
right people:-- 


| ene 








Finding an industry is easy. Selecting the right people 
to sell in that industry is the real marketing problem. 


Take the gigantic fleet market as an example. 


Chilton’s Commercial Car Journal knows . . . and 
will tell you . . . who does the buying in the nation’s 
32,000 self-serviced fleets. These are the buyers who 
install and consume your fleet products within their 
own maintenance operation. 


The continuing research necessary to maintain the 


CHILTON company 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 























highest standards of editorial and circulation cover- 
age of these fleetmen produces vital market data for 
CGCJ’s Marketing Assistance Program. Location of 
fleets by counties. Names and addresses of 50,000 
ar We nfluences. What they buy. When they buy 
it. What it takes to sell them. 


Each of Chilton’s 19 business magazines has a simi- 
larly complete and helpful M-A-P. Contact the 
representative of the one covering your market or 
markets. 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator e Motor Age 
e Automotive Industries ¢ Boot and Shoe Recorder ¢ Commercial Car Journal « Distribution 
Age « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Aircraft & Missiles « Hardware 
World « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone « Food 
Engineering « Marine Products « Gas « Product Design & Development « Business, 
Technical and Educational Books « Chilton Research Services 
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Don’t make half a sale. Advertise 
your products and services to the 
buying influences in design, pro- 
duction and maintenance. But 
balance your schedule by adver- 
tising to the man who buys...the 
PA. He is extremely important 
to you in getting your company 
on the approved vendor list. He 
alone determines how big a 
share of the business you will get 
... If any. Industrial salesmen 
make more calls on the PA than 
on any other buying influence. 
Should your advertising do less? 
incidentally, the PA’s favorite 
publication, PURCHASING Maga- 
zine, arrives every other Monday. 


- 


i 


p= B= BP Bw Be BH 


> 


PURCHASING 


Sells the man who buys MAGAZINE 
GEE) — A Conover-Mast publication + 205 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN ArtTisAN offers you a wealth of market 
data from in-the-field studies of city after city year 
after year. Write K EENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 2. 
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WALA as INDUSTRY ¢ 


OIL AND GAS 

eee eee Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the Drilling-Produc- 
ing, Hydrocarbon Processing or Pipe Line industry 
should be specified. These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations, each employing specialists 
whose interests do not cross over into either of the 
others. Therefore, selling these markets calls for special- 
ized sales and advertising media. 





Pipe LINt 
INDUSTRY 


at 
oe 
. ao ~~ - 
is the engineering- 
operating work book of the 
gas transmission, crude and 
products pipe line business. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


HYDROCARBON 

PROCESSING 

& PETROLEUM 

REFINER 

for 39 years has 

correlated its editorial 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
serves. 


iin inatias PROOF OF SPECIALIZED PUBLISHING EFFECTIVENESS 
Gulf Publishing’s magazine-for-each-market approach 
has attracted more readers in the oil industries than the next 
two publications—68% more than one; 26% more than 
the other. And, as further proof of specialization within the 
oil industries, there is less than 1% duplication among 
Gulf’s publications. 
In addition to delivering more total subscribers, GPC’s 
ee Sete publishing plan is the only one which allows the advertiser 
\ ; interested in all three oil industries to specialize his sales 
Woun On ‘ message to each. Suppliers to the oil industries run more 
is the specialized, job-help “every-issue” schedules in GPC publications than in all 


publication for the oil ex- other oil magazines combined. 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 
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$3.5 Billion Market—With almost haif a mil- 
lion miles of line in service and $3.5 billion in 
new construction proposed, the pipe line indus- 
try is a big business — with its own set of 
specialized problems. Because of the size and 
complexity of the pipe line field, technical 
knowledge and methods are undergoing con- 
stant change, affecting every contract on the 
drawing board—every operating line. This alert, 
progressive industry offers a good market for 
your new products or services. 


Comprehensive Coverage — PIPE LINE IN- 
DUSTRY is the specialized publication devoted 
entirely to this multibillion dollar business. It is 
a publication whose field-trained editorial staff 
is especially qualified to report and evaluate the 
technical developments in this industry. The 
workbook of the crude oil, gas and products 
pipe line business, PLI consistently gives its 
readers the kind of specialized information they 
want and need. This favorable editorial climate 
is ideally suited for your sales message. 


REACHES THE MEN WHO BUY 


Circulation Where It Counts — Pipe LINE 
INDUSTRY reaches the men who buy, with total 
paid ABC circulation of over 6,000. A pre- 
dominance of these are engineers, superintend- 
ents, foremen and executives. Coverage is con- 
stantly checked against Pipe LINE CATALOG’s 
identification of buying power list. These con- 
tinuing checks show that PLI reaches the buying 
and specifying personnel in companies that ac- 
count for 98% of the purchases in the industry. 
Your advertising here goes straight to the men 
who buy. 


Advertising Effectiveness—Because its circu- 
lation is concentrated in the group who influence 
most purchases, PipE LINE INDUSTRY is the 
logical advertising medium in this specialized 
market. Reader confidence in its editorial cre- 
ates a receptive atmosphere for your sales mes- 
sage. There are more every-issue advertisers in 
PLI than any other publication serving this in- 
dustry. For better advertising results and the 
most effective coverage of the men who build 
and buy, use PipE LINE INDUSTRY. 


For market and media information write for PreE LINE INDUSTRY’S Market Data Book. 


Ln 
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LARGEST CIRCULATI ION 


IN METAL WORKING FIELD - Ge 


ee ae 
This issue over 75,000 copies—lorges! ee / y ), 0 0 0 
is ' , 


pts Monthly 


-Metltax — 


Magazine 

@ Goes to 75,000 Metalworking 
Executives 

@ Reaches over 36,500 
Different Plants 

@ Unique Small Size and Fast 
Reading Format 

@ Concise Articles, Brief News, 
Short Features 
Loyal Cover-to-Cover 
Readership 
Top-Quality Inquiry Pulling 
Power 
High Sales Conversion from 
Reader Inquiries 
Unusually Low Inquiry Cost 
Extremely Low Per-Thousand 
Ad Cost 
Fastest Growing *K 

















Ml Full page advertisement takes 
— | standard 3%” x 4%” plate. 





* Last year METLFAX led all competitors with biggest percentage GAIN 
IN ADVERTISING PAGES...and the same is true in 1961! 


Give Your December-January Write for Sample Copy 


SALES a "Shot in the Arm’ 

by using November METLFAX. Publica- Metlfa ». 4 
tion Date Oct. 15th — Closing Date Oct. 1st. 1975 LEE ROAD 
Mail Your Order Today to=> anauancnaeeenamaiane 
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What do industrial distributors wante 


establishing, expanding or improving a distribution pro- 
gram? And how do you gear your advertising to your mar- 
keting objectives — with maximum effectiveness at lowest 
cost? Consult the experts on the publication that has cov- 


INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION can tell you! Distributors want 
facts... about your company, products, packaging, price 
schedules, sales policy. They’re interested in. your field or- 
ganization, c@talogs, sales aids, training schools — all the 
essentials to building a mutually profitable distributoi ered the field for a half-century. 
Write: Marketing Services Manager, INDUSTRIAL 
DistTRIBUTION, for the free 20-page analysis, ““What Dis- 
tributors Want to Know.” Just one of ID’s exclusive aids 
that can help you put the full sales power of industrial 


organization. 

INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION is the publication with the 
intimate understanding of this complex +4-billion dollar 
field and the know-how to help you with your industrial 


marketing problems. For example: how do you go about distributors behind your products. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 420 ST., NEW YORK 36,n.Y. @; @ Now in nial Orn and most exciting year! 
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Do your stockholders. 
read between the lines? 


Of course they do. Everybody does. Even when 

studying your annual report a shareholder sees more 
than just text and pictures. Unconsciously, he is aware 
of the care and pride with which you have prepared 
your message, selected the paper for it, and chosen 

the printer who will reproduce it. . . care and pride 

he will associate with the management of your company. 


The skill and experience of a good printer can help you achieve a 

- trué quality image when you present your company ‘‘on paper’. 
So consult him early in the planning stages. He’ll be able to help you 
in many ways. Very likely he’ll recommend Warren Paper, too. 
Because Warren Paper takes a good impression — and makes a good 
impression. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Warren's) printing papers make a good impression 
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account executive or design engineer’? 


<a 


READERSH 

P OF Your 

9 besicn ENGINEE re nt By 

‘ ANT. AND Co EERS IS WHAT you 

aed WANT, AND GET iN MACHINE £ 
! t 


)F 
ESIGN 


( 


MORE MORE 
EDITORIAL READERSHIP 
AWARDS 


He’s an AE... generalist calling the shots in a world of specialists. One 
minute he’s up to his ears in a marketing problem... the next, in media 
...the next, in copy or art... you name it. It’s his job to combine all 
these talents into sales magic. The DE also makes the most of specialists. 
Must keep pace with the latest advancements in electronics, hydraulics, 
drives, fastenings, materials ...everything contributing to product im- 
provement . . . everything needed for new products. To keep pace in either 
field you must keep ahead in all areas. The designer does it by reading 
MACHINE DESIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs 
and problems. How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MORE MORE ' MORE MORE 
ADVERTISING READER EFFECTIVE | MARKETING 
PAGES ‘ RESPONSE - CIRCULATION Alps 








Clearly... j= 


LE ee wee 


P 


...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 


field. 


...the only one 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING DECISIONS. 














ws i niet » 
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If you want to sell these key men, you should 
have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 


Behind every package are men who decide what 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who 
should make the package. They read Package 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. 
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Late News at Press Time 


MORE EXPORTERS, MORE EXPORTING. That's the hoped-for, ultimate result of cur- 
rent desk-shoving within the U.S. Commerce Dept. The old bureau of foreign 
commerce has been replaced by two new bureaus, each with a more clear-cut role 
in implementing the White House push for more exports. 


The bureau of international operations is the new one with which the 
business man will be primarily concerned. It will head up all the "ac- 
tion programs," such as trade fairs, trade centers, trade missions, com- 
mercial intelligence (individual credit checks on foreign firms), and a 
new office of international investment. 


Budget for this new bureau, now being worked out, will be at least 20% 
greater than that for comparable operations this past year. 


Top man in the bureau of international operations is L. E. Scriven, for- 
mer A. C. Nielsen executive and international management consultant. He 
entered the department in April to help beef up the international trade 
fair program. Second in command is E. E. Schnellbacher, whose name is 
Synonymous with "trade promotion" in the Commerce Dept.'s career service. 


With service to business concentrated in the new bureau of international 
operations, the department's remaining functions in the foreign trade 
field are grouped into a second, sister bureau, the bureau of interna- 
tional programs. This is a "staff" operation, working behind the scenes 
to feed information to department leaders. 


35,000 AT WESCON. Approximately 35,000 went to San Francisco's Cow Palace for 
the Western Electronic Show and Convention, Aug. 22-25. There were 1,180 ex- 
hibits and 41 technical sessions at which 127 papers were presented. 


BPA AUDITING "SELECTED MARKET" PUBLICATIONS. Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation has decided to audit "selected market" publications, defined by 
BPA as those serving a specific non=business market with a circulation that 
can be qualified under existing BPA rules. 

Modern Miss, circulated on a non-paid basis to 3,000,000 teen-age girls 


in home economic classes, has been accepted as the first member in this 
category. 





In charge of the new BPA division for selected market publications is 
Thomas J. Campbell, auditing vice-president. The division will issue 
publishers’ statements and audit reports with the same format and wording 
as the standard BPA forms, but will print them on a different colored 
Stock. Statements and reports will also be distinguished by an SMA em- 
blem in place of the BPA emblem. 





Late News at Press Time 


(cont. from p. 105) 


McNAMARA'S INCENTIVE. Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara is studying ways to 
reward contractors for good performance and penalize those doing substandard 
work. The Pentagon indicates that efficient firms will be allowed higher 
profit margins, in the form of greater use of cost reimbursable contracts 
(principally the cost-plus-fixed-fee type). 


It's a trend; fixed-price contracts have been declining steadily in dol- 
lar volume over the past ten years while volume of costs-reimbursable 
awards rose from 13% in 1951 to 42% in 1960. 


STEEL PRICES MUST RISE. Avery C. Adams, Chairman, Jones & Laughlin, says that 
the steel wage increase coming up Oct. 1 must be met by a price increase. 


He says that only four of the eight largest steelmakers covered their 
dividends from first half, 1961, operations. He adds, "If this industry 
to solve its problems, it must do considerably more from an earnings 
standpoint than just cover its dividends." 


FRB INDEX SETS RECORD. The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion hit a record 112% of the 1957 average in July. 


Widespread gains in industrial activity in July pushed the index over the 
111% peak of Jan., 1960. The reading for the previous month and the 
year-ago July was 110. 


SWITCH IN SMALL ORDER ATTITUDE. An increasing number of companies in a widen- 
ing range of industries are offering quantity discounts on combined small pur- 
chases. This all-out effort to win customer loyalty through attractive pricing 
and special service regardless of order size--and where a wide range of prod- 
ucts is involved, to sign up the customer for the entire line--is in direct 
contrast to beginning-of-the-year complaints about the cost of processing small 
orders. Then, many companies were setting dollar minimums and putting extra 
charges on small quantity sales. 


Object, of course, is to maintain continuous order flow, in the hope of 
holding on to these customers when their orders grow into bulk size. 


Improved business conditions apparently have not deterred many suppliers 
--particularly in steel and chemicals--from continuing their fierce pric- 
ing competition. 


ANA TO INTENSIFY PR EFFORT. William F. Heimlich has been named to direct the 
Association of National Advertisers "intensified program in the areas of public 
relations of advertising and industry, as well as government relations." 


Mr. Heimlich, now an ANA vice-president, was director of public affairs 
for the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization. 





Which door opeus.... 


TO GREATER MUNICIPAL SALES? 


BEHIND EACH DOOR 


AT CITY HALL THERE !S A KEY 


BUYING INFLUENCE. 


THESE ARE THE OFFICIALS 


AND, YOU MUST REACH THEM ALL! 














American City 


. Superintendent 
of Water Works 


. Superintendent 
of Sewage 


. Mayor 
. City Manager 
. City Engineer 


. City Purchasing 
Agent 


. Superintendent of 
Public Works 


9. 


10. 
11. 


Treatment 


Superintendent 
of Street Lighting 


Superintendent 
of Parks 


Traffic Engineer 
City Clerk 





In the municipal field of local government, the 
“buying pattern” is known well by companies 
acquainted with this complex yet highly lucrative 
market. From long experience, they have learned 
that municipal purchasing is done on a group- 
buying basis! 


To produce sales, your story must reach all the 
key administrative and engineering officials, 
Jointly, they make the municipal buying decisions. 
THE AMERICAN CITY reaches more purchasing 
influences in this broad market than any other 
publication! 


This is why advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY 
opens more sales doors of opportunity for greater 
selling impact on city, town, village and urban 
county governments. 


More detailed information is available in our new 
brochure, ‘How To Sell The Municipal Market.” Send 
for it today. It’s yours for the asking. 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. 
470 Park Avenue South New York 16 























BASIG TEST FOR: MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aerospace market, 
what publication 





he reads and 
respects most. 


‘biel Week | 


ad Space Technology 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 81,927 





Blockhouse—Martin-Denver 








First issue January, 1962 


where specialists 
find answers to 
materials protection problems 


Your advertising in MATERIALS PROTECTION reaches specialists actively coping 
with materials protection and corrosion prevention. These men are looking for better 
ways to prevent deterioration of all kinds of industrial plant subject to attack by aggres- 
sive, corrosive environments. They rad MATERIALS PROTECTION because it con- 
tains application type articles by engineers actually working in the corrosion control field; 
because it gives them news about materials protection activities all over the world. 





Over 5500 Plants Reached 
Get 20% Circulation 


You can be sure that the reader of Bonus on January Ads 
MATERIALS PROTECTION in more than More than 9000 paid readers of CORRO- 
SION will receive January MATERIALS 
: s : PROTECTION. This is the authoritative 
terested in your products useful in his work. audience developed over 17 years by the 
National Association of Corrosion Engineers. 
5 In addition, 2000 or more copies of 
plant from damage and destruction by the MATERIALS PROTECTION will go to 
men known to be working on corrosion con- 
trol problems. Your advertising in this issue 
do something about corrosion, and he is glad gets this bonus at no added cost. 


5500 plants in this country and abroad is in- 
His responsibility is to protect his company’s 


environment. He is already convinced he can 











to get all the help available. 
Address: MATERIALS PROTECTION, 


WRITE FOR MEDIA FILE 1061 M & M Building, 


Houston 2, Texas 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY E. COHEN ® IM Washington Editor 


BUSINESS HAS BEEN IMPROVING. Now President Kennedy's partial mobilization 
will provide an extra push. 


GNP has passed the pre-recession high. Even before the Berlin build-up, 
recession talk had stopped. Government's mid-year industry-by-industry 
forecasts indicated that '6l1 volume should come up to ‘60 levels. 





An unexpected lift for "military hardware" industries. July's Berlin 
message added $1.8 billion to the defense budget for weapons, equipment 
and ammunition to beef up non-nuclear capacity. Total defense procure- 
ment this fiscal year now tops $16 billion. 





Mr. Kennedy's decision to put off tax decisions until January is a calculated 


risk. Government is risking a $5 billion-plus deficit this fiscal year. But 
a badly timed tax hike would have its consequences, too. 


Spending peak is still months awav. The Pentagon won't have those extra 
defense billions in circulation for many more months. A premature hike 
in the tax bite might nip the business recovery. 





Tax hike may never be needed. If business continues to improve, tax 
revenues at present rates might be enough. That $13 billion jump in 
personal income during first half '6l1 meant at least $2 billion to the 
treasury. Business profits are trending up, too, with the government 
due to get 52%. 





PROSPECTS OF A BADLY UNBALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET have had a sobering effect. 
Government is watching its dollars a bit closer. Some administration programs 
are being scaled down -=- tax rebates for capital investment, for example. 


Mr. Kennedy stopped pushing for them in '6l. His people still feel, how- 
ever, that tax incentives are needed to help industry carry out cost- 


cutting modernization and expansion programs. 





Congress hopes to come up with a less costly formula. The next tax 
revision bill will probably offer some kind of tax rebate for companies 
that improve their facilities. But the government can't afford to be 
lavish. Rebates may be limited to investments in tools and machinery. 





The Defense Department is under orders to tighten its belt. Spending-as-usual 
is going out of fashion. 


Show-me attitude toward small business. There's less willingness to 
earmark more defense business for smali firms, regardless of cost. Now 
the small firms are going to have to show that they are competitive. 





Advertising by defense contractors. Only microscopic amounts ever 
qualified as a reimbursible cost in contracts. Congress wrote an anti- 
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Washington Report 


(cont. from p. 111) 
ad rider into the Defense Department appropriation to emphasize its de- 
termination to eliminate “waste.” 


Old school tie. New rulings by Defense Secretary McNamara forbid re- 
tired military brass from taking "liaison" jobs with defense contractors. 
Congress says “liaison” is just another name for "sales." It charges 
that "cronyism" results in favoritism, and runs up contract costs. 





TARIFF POLICY looks like the big economic issue in the 1962 session of Con- 
gress. Kennedy administration is already paving the way. 


Rising resentment over foreign competition. Important U.S. industries 
are being undersold at home, particularly by newly emerging nations. 





A split-level trade policy? Continued gradual tariff reductions would 
be for advanced, free countries only. Barriers would stay up to curb 
competition from less developed nations. 





KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION has made its first moves toward dealing with the prob- 
lems of the transportation industries. There'll be another study, with Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges in charge. 


Saving the railroads. The rails have been hurt by unregulated, private- 
ly-owned trucks and barges. Congress hasn't been inclined to invade 
those politically powerful precincts. 





A census of transportation. It's needed to find out exactly what role 
the unregulated carriers play. Although Congress authorized it 13 
years ago, unregulated carriers have been able to block every effort 
to get money for the studies. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S NEW LEADERS are looking for new worlds to conquer. 
They are tapping industries that never heard from FTC before. 





Electrical machinery. Chairman Paul Rand Dixon hopes to get the min- 
utes of the Philadelphia electrical machinery price rigging grand jury. 
He wants to find out if any past anti-trust decrees were violated. 


Pharmaceuticals. He's gearing up for a probe of price arrangements 
in the drug field. That's a subject that fascinated him when he was 
chief counsel of Sen. Kefauver's anti-monopoly subcommittee. 





"Good Faith’ defense. It still splits FTC. By 3-2 vote, FTC refused 
to let Shelton, Inc., use it to justify payment of a discriminatory 
advertising allowance. A powerful dissent by new commissioner Philip 
Elman charged that the majority "mutilated" the statute. Mr. Elman was 


so persuasive that commissioner William C. Kern, who formerly voted to 
limit the good faith defense, reversed himself and voted with him. 
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Ri G HT ... and away from it, your ad in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT backs up personal sales calls most effectively 


0 N . .. with the emphasis on your product, your service . . . the way you 
want to present them to the men you want to reach. 


TH F CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT magazine... 


J 0 B right on the job 
niieaiioe right for the job 


e 
) | Construction 
... read and preferred by construction men! 
AND 
Methods EQUIPMENT 


A McGraw-Hill Publication + 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 ‘@: 


* 
Ve 
wae* 





Here’s why... 


A ELC EAE TE TT 


YOU HAVE TO SELL 
THE SAFETY MAN 


to sell the industrial market 


WORK ACCIDENTS COST 


$4,200,000,000 


Every time a worker is hurt in an accident, 
the cost is over $2,000! And in 1960, an 
industrial accident happened every 16 sec- 
onds even though this was the safest year 
on record. 

During the past decade, the total time 
lost because of work injuries amounted to 
over 2/4 billion man-days. This is equivalent 
to the shut-down of all manufacturing 
plants in the nation for more than 8 
months. Today safety is one of the major 
areas where industrial management can 
cut operating costs. No wonder that the 
safety factor is considered whenever equip- 
ment and supplies are to be purchased. 


TO INSURE SALES, SELL THE 
MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANT SAFETY 

He’s called the Safety Director, Safety 
Coordinator, Safety Engineer, Safety 
Chairman, Safety Supervisor. In most 
plants he is responsible for fire prevention 
too. In smaller plants he may also handle 
training, security, employee relations, and 
personnel. Whatever his title and other 
duties, he is management’s watchdog to 
see that maximum safety goes into all 
plant operations. He can help you sell your 
product—if you sell him on its safety merits 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN! 
You reach more responsible and influential 
safety men through the pages of National 
Safety News than any other publication. 
The “News” has 34,853 paid monthly 
circulation going to over 25,000 plants. 
**News” readers have been designated by 
their management as the people responsible 
for safety functions in their plants. They 
set safety policies that affect the use of 
your product and refer to the ‘“‘News” for 
help in their jobs. 


THE 


atHQRitative 





FLOOR-SWEEPING TO 
SHOT-BLASTING, 
INDUSTRY CONSIDERS 
THE “SAFETY FACTOR" 


Whether you want to sell industry a 
floor maintenance product (wax, floor 
scrubber, sweeping compound, abrasive 
paint, etc.) or special equipment for 
cleaning and refinishing machinery — 
you stand a better chance of selling it if 
you sell the safety man. What are the 
safety features of your product? How 
can its use help prevent accidents? Will 
its use simplify operations, reduce the 
chance of error, eliminate fatigue? Tell 
your safety story in the advertising pages 
of National Safety News. 


Falls kill 18,000 each year, rank next to motor 
vehicle accidents as leading cause of death. 
Floor maintenance is a major problem of 
safety men. 


Complex industrial operations like shot- 
blasting require special work conditions, 
special clothing and equipment, special 
safeguards. Can your product assist safety 
men in making operations like this safer? 





CHECKLIST OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


[] Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


(_] Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


Plant Protection 

fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


] Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


() Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


GET THE FACTS ... 


Find out how National Safety News can 
fit your advertising program and why it 
should be on your advertising schedule. 
Send for Complete Data File now! 





VOICE 


OF NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


SAFETY 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Out of reach! 


(except with ME/Log) 


One-third of your important prospects are on shipboard, 


where your salesmen can’t easily reach them. 


That’s why your advertising must. And it can, in Marine 


Engineering/Log. Because ME/L is read by the 
more than 5,140 officers aboard ship who requisi- 
tion, recommend, and use marine products. 

In fact, ME/Log, the #1 marine book, delivers 
your best prospects, on ship and on shore. It gives 
you— 

Largest audience—37% greater than the #2 book. 
(Circulation: 14,561; 14,286 paid, ABC, 12/31/60.) 


Key shoreside coverage of executives and tech- 
nical men. (62% of these men do not read the #2 
magazine!) 


MAR I 


Best shipboard coverage. No other marine magazine 


comes close. 


TNs 


Marine Engineering. 


Best market coverage. Reaches 99.5% of all U.S. com- 


panies operating ships 75 net tons and over. 


Greatest reader interest. Independent Mills 
Shepard surveys prove ME/Log’s unsurpassed 
technical and operating information attracts 
readers (not browsers). 


No wonder more advertisers seek out ME/Log 
than any other marine book. They find it pays. So 
will you. Marine Engineering/Log the #1 marine 
book: #1 in circulation. #1 in editorial impact. 
#1 in advertising pages (40% more advertising 
than the #2 book). 


LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

















this 
its 

no 

imbeats 

for 
hand-sitting 


your 1962 building market is here now 


Opportunity is knocking, smack in the middle of 
1961—without respect to fiscal years, advertising 
and sales budgets, last fall’s storm cellar strategies, 
this summer’s hold-the-line tactics, or carefully laid 
plans for sales offensives starting next January 1. 


Business has turned the corner. 
Item: Major business indicators turned up in the 
second quarter and most economists expect them to 
stay that way well into 1962. 


Contracts for future construction are at near-record 
levels. 
Item: Building contracts totaled $11 billion in the 


first six months, up two per cent over last year— 
and continued gains are in prospect. 


1962’s construction outlook is undeniably bright. 
Item: The rate of building planning has been accel- 
erating in recent months. 


Building product manufacturers are starting to move. 
Item: Already one out of four advertisers in Archi- 
tectural Record has stepped up his advertising pace 
over last year’s. 


From now to year end architects and engineers will be 


busy designing the bulk of next year’s important build- 
ings—and specifying products that will go into them. 








—and it is BIG! 


Remember—the normal time span for building plan- 
ning is six to twelve months. Within this time span 
the important product decisions are made. 


Thus, it is in the remaining months of 1961 that you 
must write a large part of your 1962 sales record. 


Outstanding sales success for 1962 will be achieved 
by those companies which get the jump on their 
competitors with imaginative, hard-hitting and cou- 
rageous marketing programs. 


This is no time for hand-sitting—new industry 
leaders get their start in times like these. 


Best place to get started on your 1962 selling is in 
Architectural Record with... 


e largest paid architect and engineer circulation in the field 

e verifiable coverage of 94% of all architect-planned non- 
residential building; 81% of the residential 

e preferred readership in 153 out of 169 independently spon- 
sored studies 
most editorial pages—all fully researched by Eastman Edi- 
torial Organization and the Record’s own Continuing Reader- 
ship Research: and all exclusively timed and balanced with 
the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum value to architects 
and engineers in terms of the work on their boards. 


Strong reasons why, again in 1961, more building 
product manufacturers are placing more advertising 
pages in the Record than in any other magazine! 


Architectural Record 


/119 West 40th St. ® 


te 
* oy 


F. W. DOMGE 
CORPORATION 
A McGraw-Hill a 

Congeny New York 18, N.Y. : 


“stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 
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among 1,095 visitors } 1A i 


to the National Plastics Exposition 


(NEW YORK COLISEUM - JUNE 6-9, 196!) ny 








Received 
Read Regularly 
Most Useful 


INDUSTRY CATEGORY 
End User Industries 





Custom Converters 
Suppliers 





BY JOB TITLE 
Corp Execs, Gen Mgrs 
Sales Mgr 4 increases; as costs keep 


Chem Engineers 


S THE PROFIT-SQUEEZE 


climbing, climbing; as 
Production Engineers ; 
Design Engineers marketing problems become 


Purchasing Agents : 
sacs more complex, and media se- 





INDIVIDUALS WHO 


PERSONALLY INFLUENCE lection more confusing...isn’t 
PURCHASE OF... 


Plastic Resins & 
Molding Compounds 12 
Chemicals & Additives 13 9 scoreboard left) that in one 
Machinery & Equip. 13 


Most Useful 


it heartening to know (see 





growing industrial sales area 
PLANT SIZE 


Under 100 Employees 17 10 of major consequence, your 
100-999 ” 64 14 8 


- a. > only problem is how much 
1000 or more " 




















*Would you like a personal copy of the complete Space should ue concentrate 


study reprint? Just write our Research Director. 








in MODERN PLASTICS. 





MODERN PLASTICS 


Authority of the field for thirty-five years—a sresKin PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
orrices : Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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Distributors Need 
Good Promotion, Too 


@ While most of the articles in InpustRIAL Mar- 
KETING deal with the advertising and marketing ac- 
tivities of manufacturers, I thought the story about 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., in the July issue, 
was both interesting and significant. 

The article was interesting because it showed how 
a distribution business on the West Coast has at- 
tained an annual volume of $55 million, and how 
modern methods of sales and warehousing have 
helped to accelerate its growth. The part that ad- 
vertising and promotion have played in its develop- 
ment was also given proper emphasis. 

Ducommun, based in Los Angeles, has a number 
of branches, and has profited from the burgeoning 
growth of the entire Pacific Coast area. Neverthe- 
less, its efficient methods of operation enable it to 
serve its customers well, and to give the manufac- 
turers it represents excellent market coverage. 

Manufacturers appreciate the aggressive, busi- 
ness-like way in which distribution operations are 
often handled, and should find it profitable to en- 
courage their own distributors to use the best pos- 
sible methods of controlling their sales, inventory 
and promotion functions. Most manufacturers tend 
to think of distributors’ advertising as an extension 
of their own, but the successful distributor is equally 
interested in building his own reputation. 

Many distributors, including a considerable num- 
ber much smaller than Ducommun, are already well 
organized from the standpoint of advertising and 
promotion, and are geared especially to work with 
salesmen in the coverage of their accounts and terri- 
tories. A distributor who is using advertising success- 
fully on his own is sure to appreciate the value of 
the expenditures of his principals, the manufactur- 
ers whose products he is selling, and to provide en- 
thusiastic cooperation in distributing sales material. 

Steel warehouses especially have a reputation for 
good promotion, and some of those operating na- 
tionally, like Ryerson and U. S. Steel Supply, are 
doing an even more thorough job of market ex- 
ploration and development than most manufactur- 
ers selling to industry. Construction equipment dis- 
tributors are another live group when it comes to ad- 
vertising. 

Local and regional distributors do not have as 
many or as great a variety of promotional media as 
do companies selling nationally, but in the case of 
Ducommun it was worth noting that seven regional 
publications carry its advertising. It also distributes 
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"Many distributors are already well-organized from 
the standpoint of advertising and promotion.’ 


catalogs and house publications which give it fre- 
quent contact with its customers and prospects. 

Even a distributor operating in a restricted local 
territory can develop a good direct mail campaign 
or a house publication to remind customers of his 
existence and of the lines he carries. 

The associations of industrial distributors have 
followed the practice in recent years of giving cita- 
tions to manufacturers whose advertising has helped 
to promote the distribution function. This is a gra- 
cious tribute to companies which are helping to con- 
vince industrial buyers of the value of the distribu- 
tor’s services in carrying stocks which are available 
to them on short notice. 

It might be an equally good idea for manufactur- 
ers to make awards to distributors who have shown 
alertness and ingenuity in the use of advertising and 
promotion as a means of increasing the sales of the 
products they carry. It might be difficult for a manu- 
facturer to single out his top distributors in this 
respect, but some general organization could well 
afford to recognize outstanding effort, just as the 
Brand Names Foundation spotlights retailers in the 
general field. 

Many distributors still need help in deciding how 
to advertise, what kinds of sales promotion effort 
to develop, and how much they should spend to 
broaden their markets and increase their sales. Man- 
ufacturers, through their advertising managers and 
agencies, work with these distributors closely, espe- 
cially in merchandising their own advertising pro- 
grams to distributor organizations. But a broader 
kind of help in building distributors as aggressive 
advertisers on their own account would pay divi- 
dends to everybody concerned. 


EB a/) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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By JOHN EDDLEMAN 


President 


John Eddleman Studios 


Chicago 


‘Although abstract art can be used to convey 


an idea or ‘image,’ an ingenious 


photograph will do the same job more 


effectively.’’ This is the argument proffered 


in this article by photographer 


John Eddieman. A rebuttal, by an equally 


well known artist begins on the facing page. . 


‘Ingenious photo will do same job — better’ 


When your petroleum products go overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use @ world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers -at-the- spot 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


‘Ingenious photo’ . . The average business man has no 
trouble interpreting this ad, says Mr. Eddleman. 
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@ Since the day Elmer Wheeler sold Elmer 
Wheeler by making us believe that the sizzle, and 
only the sizzle, sold the steak, we in the advertising 
arts have attempted to outdo each other in our ef- 
forts to prove Elmer’s Law. 

Mr. Rorschach himself would have difficulty in 
interpreting some of our sizzlers, particularly the 
industrial corporate image advertising which fea- 
tures abstract art. 

In no way whatsoever would I detract from the 
artistry of many of the fine abstractions. Nor do I 
advocate a return to the “nuts and bolts” photo- 
graph. But, I do suggest that while an abstraction 
can be used to convey an idea or “image,” an in- 
genious photograph will do the same job more ef- 
fectively. 

To elaborate, here are the major reasons usually 
given for using an abstraction—and the reasons why 


quality photographs should be used instead: 


1. To convey a complex image . . One of the prime 
reasons for using an abstraction is to convey an over- 
all image of a modern, highly-diversified company. 
It is argued that a photograph of one product or one 
step in a production process would not give the 
reader the impression that the company is diversified. 

Continued on page 122 





By IRVING TITEL 
Creative Director 
Grant/Jacoby, Inc. 
Chicago 


‘“‘The designer who uses only abstractions or 
only photographs is like the pianist 

who insists on playing a Beethoven sonata 
with one finger,’’ says artist 

Irving Titel. Ils he begging the issue, or 
should the creative man ‘‘disdain no 


medium, no form of expression?’’ You decide. . 


@ Answer “true” or “false” to the following ques- 
tions. Ten points are allotted for each correct answer. 
One hundred is the passing grade. 


1. A steak that sizzles is worth two that don’t. 

2. A photograph of an abstraction is less “arty” than 
an abstraction of a photograph. 

3. The same for numbers. 

4. “Real” men should make abstractions and abstrac- 
tions should take photographs. 

5. The poor photograph is more “real” than a good 
abstraction. 


6. A poor abstraction is less “arty” than a good 


photograph. 


7. The “average business man” reads the Ladies’ 
Home Journal every month. 


Bn : P ae ts «a f coula wt You't wateh THE TV TUBE THAT 

8. The camera is an automatic machine requiring no fear ! broke": PRINTS WILL SOON BE 
ki haw poke laroey © TOUCHING YOUR LIFE. 
oiling. be IT'S PART OF A NEW 
DATA PRESENTATION 


9. Who is “arty”? Maa CONCEPT FAST ENOUGH 
P t yA.t “ * TO TRANSLATE AND 


RECORD COMPUTER 
Now that we have that out of the way, let’s ex- sacneny.  OUTRUT... 
amine this question of the photograph versus the wy eS B- DIC 
abstraction. 
I could easily snag the entire polemic at the onset Effective . . This A. B. Dick illustration, although 
by asking for a definition of terms. But, I won't. “artistic,” does the job effectively, says Titel. 
Continued on page 123 
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THE IBM ELECTRIC: ITS BEAUTY IS JUST A BONUS 


IBM 
The photographer's view . . What does the quality 
photograph offer the industrial adman that the ab- 
straction does not? These two advertising illustra- 


ABSTRACT PHOTOS.. 


continued from p. 120 


I believe that the accompanying illustrations prove 
that a photograph can convey such a message. 

I also believe that the average business man is 
actually disturbed by the “arti-ness” of the abstrac- 
tion. Because the photograph is of “real” men and 
machines, the reader is mo:e apt to identify himself 
with, and grasp, the intended message—and the 
photo has little of the “arty” connotation of the 
abstraction. 


2. To stop the reader . . Another major reason given 
for using an abstraction is to “stop” the reader. The 
high-quality photographic image of the product be- 
ing produced or performing its function is equally, 
if not more, arresting. 

Again, I offer the accompanying illustrations as 
proof. 

But what does the photograph have to offer that 
the abstraction does not? Just this: inherent believ- 
ability. The photograph says, “This is what the 
company is doing.” The abstraction says, “This is 
what the company says it is doing.” 

The prospect knows that the content of the 
photograph is “real,” and not something that was 
perhaps imagined and visualized by an artist. 

Now then, what is the most important prerequi- 
site of this high-quality photography, assuming of 
course that the proper talent is being utilized? My 
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PUTTING THE DEPTH INTO DEPTH RESEARCH 
Behind every clectran there wae rewe . ome equipment, strat machinery barre and small, 
arogremt ih electronics, the schold appliances and to mbiature 
esear * 
Hitachi, Led. fapan's foremost a ever he Ss vast S7-gcre Central Research Labo. 
ny electric and electronic, Hats bree Hitachi pesemach centers D tee 
° in fullewing production Above. m 
and @ gigeatic Hitach: HU .i) electron 
ing instatt . Mock of ait types, communica Microscope are pultitig the depth into depth research 


product, depth research, i 


Hitachs product line ramge trom 


tions say, “This is what the company is doing.” An 
abstraction says, “This is what the company says it 
is doing.” 


answer is good rapport between client and photog- 
rapher. 

As photographers, our job is to interpret the 
client's ideas and translate them into a photographic 
image. However, we want our clients to make full 
use of our experience, initiative and creative ability. 
We want to participate in the planning. 

Both time and money can be saved if rapport is 
what it should be; and you, the advertiser, will 


get a photograph with sizzle—but not so much sizzle 
that it detracts from the flavor of the steak. » 





About the author 


@ Joun Eppieman, born in England in 1915, re- 
ceived his early art training from his father, a noted 
landscape artist. By the age of 10 he had given up 
his charcoal for a “quarter-plate” box camera and 
was launched on his photographic career. After 
graduating from the University of Wales, he spent a 
number of years experimenting with various color 
processes and has contributed much original work 
in this field. Before coming to the United States in 
1950, he operated his own studio in England. He 
now heads John Eddleman Studios, an art-photog- 
raphy studio in Chicago. 








The artist's view . . The men responsible for these two 
advertising illustrations believe them to be effective 
in communicating the advertisers’ message. This is 


ABSTRACT ART.. 


continued from p. 121 


We'll square off by assuming that everyone knows 
what a photograph is and what an abstraction does. 
I could terminate the controversy by saying that 
there isn’t any. But that only begs the question and 
why deny myself the pleasure of a friendly argu- 
ment? 

For a long time the artist has claimed that a 
photographer was an artist who couldn’t draw. Now, 





About the author 


@ Irvinc Tire was born in New York City. He 
came to Chicago to do graduate work at the Insti- 
tute of Design and stayed on as a member of the 
faculty. He left the institute in 1952 to become a 
full-time designer and art director. He has held sev- 
eral positions as art director in Chicago, and at one 
time had his own art studio. Mr. Titel is also a 
serious painter. His work has been exhibited in 
major museums throughout the country and is in 
many private collections. He is now creative director 
with Grant/Jacoby, Chicago. 





Morse has an answer 
to every industrial drive problem under the sun 


the true test of an ad illustration. Who could deny 
the reality of the abstract image? Is the American 
flag less “real” because it is an abstraction? 


the photographer is having his revenge and saying 
that the abstract designer is a photographer who 
can’t photograph. 

Only the visually timid would choose sides. The 
creative man disdains no medium, no form of ex- 
pression. He welcomes the abstraction and the 
photograph—the paint-brush and the camera. He 
knows that it is dishonest a priori to select the tool 
before the job is understood. The more varied the 
creative tools at his command, the more specific will 
be his response. He does not ask how “artistic” his 
abstraction is; he asks only how effective it is. The 
designer who uses only abstractions or only photo- 
graphs is like the pianist who insists on playing a 
Beethoven sonata with one finger. 

Since we have limited this discussion to photogra- 
phy and abstraction, is it possible to define the dis- 
tinct characteristics of each? I'm not so sure. There 
are many instances where the photographer's vision 
of the “real” has become so personal, so unique, that 
it could easily fall within the category of the ab- 
stract. On the other hand, who could deny the real- 
ity of the abstract image? The circle, the square, the 
blob of color exist on this surface because the artist 
has just put them there. Is the American flag less 
“real” because it is an abstraction? 

I don’t think I am playing with words. Photogra- 
phy, no more than abstraction, can lay claim to the 
“real” world. Reality, before it can become effective 
communication, must pass through the eye of the 
creative intelligence. . 
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Enhanced . . This photo has 

a good center of interest and the 
diagrammatic overlay enhances interest 
and makes the picture 

easier to understand. This kind 

of photo treatment in a publication, 
says author Kinsler, 

shows the editor is doing a good job 

for his readers. 


Exploded . . This photo 

of a workman welding guardrails 

is made self-explanatory 

by the exploded view—another clue 
to a well-edited 

publication. 


How to judge business 


Here’s a time-saving article for the 
men who must pick industrial adver- 
tising media from among the hun- 


dreds of publications available 


By DAVID M. KINSLER 
Staff Editorial Adviser 
Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland 
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@ This article is a busy man’s guide. It tells him 
how to become a wiser and much harder judge of 
editorial values in his potential advertising media 
without—and this is the beautiful part—actually 
reading anything. 

Judge without reading? Certainly. That’s the way 
readers tell if an article is good. They glance over 
stories to see if they look interesting before settling 
down in earnest to read them. 

You can test this for yourself. Next time you buy 
a magazine, study your method. You'll find that you 
don’t actually read the articles while you're at the 
newsstand, unless you have time to kill. You just 
flip through the magazine. Don’t complain that the 
ways of readers are mysterious, unfair, and most un- 
scientific. Perhaps, but it’s futile to gripe about what 
readers will keep on doing naturally. The profit lies 
in finding out how they do it. 

To judge articles without reading them (as read- 
ers do), put yourself in a reader’s frame of mind. 
When you do, you'll find this: 


@ The reader doesn’t go into a fit of uncontrolled 
delight when the mail clerk flops another technical 
magazine on his desk. 

e Just because the reader can understand hard 
articles is no reason to believe he’s going to bother 
with your hard articles—or with articles that even 
look hard. 

e Perhaps he got less than straight A’s in college. 
Possibly he hated school. 

© He may be a little bored or sleepy when he looks 
at the magazine. He’s more interested in his work, 
his girl, his bills. 


@ Summary: The reader probably isn’t downright 





hostile to the magazine, but it takes skill to lure him 
into reading it. 


WHAT COUNTS TO A READER . . Once you've recog- 
nized the reader’s frame of mind, learn to be critical. 
You may feel you have no right to judge because 
you are not an expert. It may help to know that 
while most magazines are edited conscientiously— 
fashion, habit, judgment and even whim play parts, 
too. Be as fair as you can, and you probably will not 
go far wrong. 

When a reader scans an article, only a few things 
catch his eye. They have to be attractive, or he'll 
move on. 

Consider the headline, for example. The reader is 
sure to see it. It may be craftsmanlike in every way, 
scientifically exact, grammatically correct. But if it is 
long-winded, long-worded and hard to understand, 
it repels the reader because it lacks showmanship. A 
scanning reader is interested in showmanship, not 
craftsmanship. 

A scanner can notice only a limited number of 
things, and those are what he’s going to judge the 
article by. A story that’s going to sparkle at all is 
going to have to sparkle at these points: (1) head- 
line; (2) lead; (3) photos, charts and other graphic 
material; (4) captions; and (5) boxes and sidebars. 
(A sidebar is a box running the full length of a 
page. ) 


Writing craftsmanship plays a part in every one 
of these (except photos). But editorial showmanship 
plays a bigger part in turning indifferent page- 
thumbers into eager readers. 

Although this article deals with editorial show- 
manship, remember there are mechanical and ar- 











papers without reading them 


tistic sides to the subject as well. Such things as 
cover art, editorial art, layout, color and typography 
all temper the reader’s willingness to stop looking 
and start reading. 

If there’s a large picture, the reader’s eye probably 
will go to it first. Otherwise he'll glance at the head- 
line. It should be obvious that a headline should at- 
tract and stimulate, but some writers seem to think 
it doesn’t take much to gather a crowd. It’s hard to 
see how any editor seriously expected these dreary 
headlines to interest anyone: “Industry speaks,” “Ex- 
perts can help you,” “Out with the gimmicks—stick 
to fundamentals,” “You're on the management team,” 
“Crystal balls won't help,” “Operation 58” and “The 
four secrets of success.” 

The reader couldn’t care less. Headlines like 
these, however, will tickle his curiosity: “Still glu- 
ing labels on boxes?” “Magnetohydrodynamics: big 
word with a big future,” “Welded highway bridges: 
are the figures as good as they look?” and “Mach 3 
by 63.” 

Make sure that the headline tempts the reader 
with the promise of a reward. Advertisers call this 
sort of thing a “customer benefit.” But whatever 
you call it, a headline needs it. 


HOW'S IT START? . . Leads are the openings of ar- 
ticles—the first couple of sentences. A lead should be 
magnetic enough to grip the reader, then drag him 
into the article. Did this writer seriously expect this 
lead to pull any readers into his story about mechan- 
ical bookkeeping? 


“As the Nation’s ‘Amphibious Force in Readiness,’ 
the role of the United States Marine Corps in the 
Naval Defense Establishment is to provide forces of 
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Nice touch . . Block diagrams can explain “com- 
plicated principles simply, says author. 


instant availability, high mobility, trained and 
equipped for decisive striking power. 

“A basic goal is that this be accomplished at mini- 
mum expense to the taxpayer. That this goal has 
been achieved is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Marine Corps has, since 1775, developed the maxi- 
mum fighting potential from every budget dollar.” 


A lead should start right off, like this: 


“Too many supervisors train their men hurriedly 
and hopefully, seldom scientifically.” 


or like this: 


“The Brand X Co. could not hold its assemblies 
together with springs, because no wire stayed 
springy in a 1,400° F. bath.” 


or like this: 


“More people are cooking out today than when 
the Indians ran the country.” 


Remember—a good lead is like a low-cut dress. 
It makes you want to see what's farther down. Good 
leads come hard. Deduct for dogs like these, which 
come easy: “The American way of life” . . “Shake- 
speare said” . . “Have you ever stopped to think?” 
. . “To strengthen the national defense” . . “In the 
race for survival” . . “In the race with Russia” . . 
“American industry has” . . “Webster defines” . 
“From earliest times.” 

When judging leads, show a little mercy now and 
then. There are some subjects for which it is espe- 





About the author 


@ Davin M. KINSLER is man- 
ager of the Distilled Writing 
Dept. of Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland. The  func- 
tion of this department is to 
distill, condense, point up and 
sharpen all editorial copy for 
the corporation’s nine special- 
ized trade and technical pub- 
lications. Mr. Kinsler holds degrees from The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and has been a visiting instruc- 
tor at Johns Hopkins University, Western Reserve 
University, and Fenn College. 
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cially difficult to write outstanding leads—just as 
there are some women who do not do justice to low- 
cut dresses. 


HOW ABOUT PHOTOS? . . Be critical of photos, too! 
These remarks apply to all illustrations in technical 
magazines. 

The first thing to look for is quantity. Illustrations 
should be plentiful. An under-illustrated magazine is 
old fashioned. 

Deduct points if the pictures are inappropriate. 
Far too many editors throw pictures on a page sim- 
ply because they fill up space, because they look 
ornamental, or because someone said that people 
like to look at pictures. 

When you judge pictures, give full credit to writ- 
ers who have ditched worn out notions about photos 
and who express themselves well in this medium. 
You who judge articles should learn to appreciate 
the writer who illustrates when it will save words— 
and then actually saves the words. Learn to prize the 
writer who says, “You can see from the drawing 
how this works,” and then drops the subject. 

Besides being distinct, photos should also show 
something discernible. The reader may not recognize 
the subject (the cutline will tell him later), but 
there should be no doubt about what he’s supposed 
to see. Far too many photos show only tangles of 
girders, plates, wires and pipes. Good photographers 
and illustrators make the same point by saying that 
a picture should have a center of interest. 

Labels and arrows on photos show that the writer 
was trying to make things clear. Such devices as 
circles and shadings and even backache-pain light- 
ening-bolts help create centers of interest where 
they were lacking. Line drawings, superimposed or 
inset, clarify the workings of the objects in the pic- 
tures. And finally, remember that readers appreciate 
perspective sketches, cutaway views, and exploding 
drawings, because they are so high in descriptive 
power. 

An undiluted engineering drawing has no place 
in a technical magazine. Writer and editor are at- 
tracted to the engineering drawing because it’s 
quick and cheap. But it contains too many details 
and dimensions. Readers find it hard to follow at 
best, merciless at worst. Furthermore, when you re- 
duce an engineering drawing (as you usually must 
to fit a magazine page), it’s too small to read. 


LOOK AT THE CAPTIONS . . Now and then you run 
across a magazine that doesn’t bother with picture 
captions. This is a sign either of utterly wretched or 
of utterly superior editing. It’s wretched if the edi- 
tor just didn’t bother with captions. It’s utterly su- 
perior if the pictures are self-explanatory or provide 
whatever explanations they need in the form of la- 
bels, arrows or dotted lines. 

There aren’t many left, but some magazines still 
count it pretty racy to print “Fig. 1” (and that’s all) 
under an illustration. To discover what the picture 
shows, you thrash about in the text until you find 
where it says “(see Fig. 1).” Then you must ram- 





ble through the text in that neighborhood to get the 
drift. It’s a sort of treasure hunt, but only a de- 
termined reader, spurred by a compelling picture, 
will find the game worth the prize. And it’s poor 
editorial showmanship too, because writer and edi- 
tor made it hard for the reader to get interested in 
the article. In setting the net for the darting reader, 
they tore a hole in it. 

Good captions ought not to parrot the text of an 
article. To repeat something in a new way is educa- 
tional. Plain repetition is silly and boring. Usually 
you can’t tell, without reading the article, whether 
a caption parrots the text. That puts this test out- 
side the limits of this article, which promised to tell 
how to judge a story without actually reading it. 

Now and then, however, you find a caption that 
practically repeats the lead or the headline. It’s a 
sure sign the writer and editor weren't killing them- 
selves. 

This is an example of a genuine triple repeat. The 
headlines read: 


GEAR AND BRAKEHUB SUSTAIN START- 
STOP ACTION 


Then came a big picture with this caption: 


“Gear and brakehub make a start-stop action 
possible.” 


This was followed by the lead: 


“Intermediate gear and brakehub make it pos- 
sible to have sustained braking and start-stop action 
in a chain hoist.” 


Give a caption a black mark if it recites the 
obvious. A writer should not say “Photo shows” 
when anyone can see it’s a photo and that it shows 
—or ought to show—something. Deduct points for a 
caption that runs, “The photo shows the Queen, 
wearing a tiara, entering the ballroom.” By taking a 
little trouble, the writer could have made it read, 
“The Queen, wearing a tiara, enters the ballroom.” 
Even this assumes it’s necessary to mention the tiara 
to identify the Queen. If it isn’t, the tiara needn't 
be mentioned. 

Finally, don’t stand for ridiculous captions of the 
sort, “J. Smith stands between his mother (left) and 
his prizewinning steer (right).” 


KEEPING THE ‘BOX’ SCORE . . Boxes and sidebars are 
eyecatchers. They also take advantage of an axiom 
that every good teacher knows: It’s easier to learn 
something if it’s broken into small parts. Give some 
extra credit to writers and editors when they dis- 
lodge interesting material embedded in an article 
and print it as a box. Give extra credit when they 
have the enterprise to discover collateral material 
and to print it separately in a box or sidebar. In that 
way they pleasantly enrich the reader without mak- 
ing the original article longer, and therefore harder 
to read. 

Give extra credit for boxes containing material 
of lasting value. For example, an article urges you 
to “Work safely on ladders.” The sidebar summa- 
rizes a “Ten-point inspection for your ladders.” 


What they see . . Inset with lines directs reader 
to center of photo interest and clarifies operation of 
the machine—a highly effective technique for pre- 
senting photos, says the author. 


Advertisements work better in keenly-read maga- 
zines. Those who must evaluate magazines may find 
their jobs made surer, more exact, and perhaps easi- 
er by judging editorial contents as this article sug- 
gests—without actually reading anything. 

Do that by judging the articles as readers do—be- 
fore they read them. Judge the headlines, the leads, 
the illustrations, the captions, and the boxes. If they 
are attractive—according to the standards pointed 
out in this article—the stories stand a good chance of 
being read. 


IS BODY COPY DEAD? .. An article titled “How to 
judge a business paper without actually reading it” 
is bound to raise the question, “Is body copy that 
unimportant in magazines?” Of course it’s impor- 
tant. A writer with nothing to say shouldn’t even 
start to write. 

This article doesn’t go that deep. It contends that 
a story, however superior its content and writing 
craftsmanship, will not attract readers if it lacks 
editorial showmanship. Those who worry about con- 
tent should reflect upon the lesson in the old Chinese 
recipe for cooking a carp. It begins, “First, catch 
yourself a nice fat carp.” 

The busier the reader, the more selective he’s apt 
to be and the harder to catch. Loungers in the public 
library may read your magazine more thoroughly 
than executives, but editors and advertisers still are 
more interested in the executives. 

There’s your dilemma. The important people 
have the least time, need the best bait. Select the 
magazine that baits its articles best and you've laid 
the foundation for effective advertising. * 
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How should salesmen in 
weak territories be paid? 


How should a good salesman in a weak territory be compensated for his work? 
This question is one of the most difficult that the industrial sales manager must 
answer—and it is the question IM asked five members of its sales executives 
panel for this “Industrial Sales Executives Forum.’’ Here is what these five in- 
dustrial sales executives are doing to insure equitable compensation for their 
companies’ salesmen. They also explain the many variables that must be con- 
sidered before a decision can be made. . 


Markets change; so must compensation 


By FRANK J. SHANABERG 
Marketing Vice-President 
American Welding & Mfg. Co. 
Warren, O. 


@ Changing markets and market conditions make 
many compensation plans obsolete long before any 
action is taken. 

In the steel fabricating business, windfall accounts, 
the transfer of major subcontractors out of the terri- 
tory, or even the complete closing of major plants, 
appreciably affect the salesman’s income, but are 
beyond his control. The most difficult problem that 
confronts the sales manager, therefore, is not the 
cure, but the diagnosis as to when and where cor- 
rective action should be taken. 

In our business we have only three methods of 


changing the compensation in a territory (to equal- 
ize the balance between sales effort, results and in- 
come): (1) adjust salary, (2) change commission 
rate, and (3) revise territorial boundaries. 

Although sales volume is the only criterion of ef- 
fective sales effort recognized by many salesmen and 
sales managers, the complexities of industrial mar- 
keting certainly indicate this is a naive approach 
to good sales management. 

A more professional approach would be based 
on sales controls that indicate as closely as possible 
the man’s contribution to the volume obtained. 

And this would help establish the need for a 
change in compensation. A further analysis of sales 
cost controls and sales expense figures will help de- 
termine the company’s ability to increase the hard- 
working salesman’s income. 


Unknown potentials add to problem 


By E. H. PARRIS 
Sales Manager 
Investment Casting Co. 


Springfield, N.J. 


@ The matter of compensation for salesmen or rep- 
resentatives in the less productive areas is one of 
the most difficult problems for the sales manager to 
solve. On one hand he seeks additional sales, and 
on the other hand he is restricted by budgetary con- 
siderations. 

It seems to me that the problems are different in 
our field than they would be where there is a 
“standard” product, either industrial or consumer. 
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For one thing, the potential for us is generally un- 
known. Even though you may attempt to evaluate 
the potential by the number of concerns that use 
or might use our process, the many variables in- 
volved make it difficult to allocate monies, since 
there can be no guarantee as to when this expendi- 
ture will be recouped. 

Since all of our salesmen are on a commission 
basis, their earnings in almost every case are higher 
than an equivalent salary could possibly be for an 
undeveloped area. For this reason, we resort to a 
previously agreed upon salary with the salesman, 
plus any expenses that may be incurred. 
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The incentive here is for the salesman to go on a 
commission basis as soon as possible, for he can 
double or triple the initial salary. Admittedly, a 
weak man could stay on a salary for a long period of 
time unless the sales manager takes corrective ac- 
tion. 

If this were an ideal world, all salesmen would be 
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paid at the highest level; but from a practical stand- 
point this company must remunerate salesmen on 
the amount of business written, regardless of wheth- 
er it is due to the area or to the unusual qualities of 
the man. We can only hope that the man that is on 
salary can develop his area to make it profitable for 
all concerned. 


‘Equitable compensation’ has many meanings 


By W. L. LOWRY 
Sales Vice-President 
Vacu-Blast Co. 
Belmont, Cal. 


@ Your question is: “How can a sales manager 
establish incentives that will assure equitable com- 
pensation when salesmen of equal ability and energy 
have widely divergent dollar volume of sales due to 
inherent differences in territories?” 

I wish to immediately point out that the sales 
manager must first decide if it is necessary to have a 
salesman in a territory producing a low volume. This 
is a most important question because some territories 
are just not worth expending the services of a fac- 
tory salesman. You may possibly wish to be rep- 
resented in some way other than by a salesman, i.e., 
distributors, dealers, agents, etc. 

However, assuming that this man has been placed 
in such a territory, for good and sufficient reasons, 
it is incumbent on the company to see that he is 
compensated for his work even though his territory 
is so sparse that he cannot produce the same volume 
of business as a man in another territory. This com- 
pensation should be through the form of a salary 
and a realistic quota—and of course, anything above 
this quota to be commissionable. This is also as- 


suming that the product can stand such a compensa- 
tion plan. 

A well-established territory that produces a high 
volume—even though it takes extra hard work to 
keep this volume up—is an asset as much as extra 
salary or a company car or other forms of compensa- 
tion. The man in the lush territory probably already 
realizes that he has an asset in his territory. I see 
no reason why he should object to a man in a more 
sparse territory receiving a proportionately higher 
guaranteed income, in the form of a base salary and 
commission. 

This situation, of course, is hard to generalize; 
however, it can be used as a vehicle for upgrading 
the sales force. The hustler in the sparse territory 
can be given a real pot of gold when he is trans- 
ferred to the more lucrative territory. The only hope 
of the sales manager is that he doesn’t lose his hustle 
when things get easier. 

Another point might be brought out about the 
fellow in the sparse territory. A good deal of fac- 
tory support in the form of leads, applications and 
direct factory help from the sales manager can help 
him overcome some of his problems. This has the 
side effect of showing the company’s appreciation 
for his efforts, even though his sales figures are not 
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equal to those of more lucrative territories. 

There is really no way to be absolutely fair about 
this sort of thing, and one must take the long view 
that each man makes of his job what he can, accord- 
ing to his abilities. It follows that the more able 
salesman will show himself as such to the sales man- 
ager, regardless of the type of territory in which he 
is placed. The lush territory can then be used as a 
goal or prize toward which the entire sales force 
can work. 

Many times, however, the living advantages—such 
as good climate, low costs of living, and resort atmos- 
phere—can adequately compensate a man for less 


income in a sparse territory. This is not always the 
case, but it is a good point to keep in mind when 
the question of compensation is raised by the one 
who is receiving less money. I have had many sales- 
men tell me they would rather make a living in 
some nice place than make a fortune in some highly 
industrialized, heavily populated area where living 
is not so desirable. 

Of course, if the territory is sparse enough and 
the resort atmosphere is good enough, the sales man- 
ager will most naturally want to investigate condi- 
tions at first hand as ‘frequently as possible, and 
might decide to cover it himself! 


Salesmen should do more than sell 


By G. W. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manager, Machinery Div. 
Racine Hydraulics & Machinery 
Racine, Wis. 


@ If I were confronted with the problem of com- 
pensating salesmen in various territories, I would 
establish a sales quota for each individual in direct 
relation to the market potential, acquired through a 
territorial analysis. 

In other words, I feel that a territory producing 
5% of a corporation’s business requires as good a 
salesman as a comparable geographic area that is 


capable of producing 15% of this corporation’s vol- 
ume; and I believe that the only fair way to com- 
pensate these salesmen would be to require of them 
the maximum potential that their individual ter- 
ritories will produce—this to be arrived at through 
an analysis as mentioned above. 

Of course, there is a great deal more that a terri- 
torial salesman can do other than merely sell his 
products; and a good man will constantly be on the 
lookout for the needs of his customers—to aid his 
company’s research and development division in 
broadening their scope of operation. He will also 
be looking for new applications for his products. 


‘Investment in future’ concept applies 


By RICHARD S. RALPH 


Sales Manager 
Diebel Die & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 


@ Your question concerning the compensation of 
salesmen in territories currently producing a low 
volume of sales is an excellent one; and one that we 
have encountered many times. 

It seems to me that we must go a little deeper 
with this question and first find out through re- 
search and analysis what the practical potential of 
the territory under discussion is. We must be assured 
that there is a realizable sales potential which will, 
within a given period of time, produce enough vol- 
ume to pay for the expense of having a company 
salesman and produce a profit for the company. 

When this question has been answered, we have 
two possible directions in which to go. 


1. Assuming first that the answer is affirmative and 
there is sufficient potential in the territory to war- 
rant a company man, then we must appreciate the 
principle that the salesman must receive an ade- 
quate living wage. Since it is the company’s deci- 
sion to fill this territory, the company must provide 
this wage regardless of results. 
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We must also appreciate that a salesman doing 
developmental work rather than service work should 
be a higher grade salesman. We should provide in- 
creased incentives and compensation for this type of 
work in the forms of higher commissions, overrides, 
new customer bonuses, etc. 

It is realized, of course, that on a percentage 
basis, compared with other already developed ter- 
ritories, this will be more expensive to the company 
and reduce the margin of profit from the volume in 
the territory concerned. However, the company 
must regard this as a developmental expense or an 
investment for the future. 


2. On the other hand, the company may determine 
that the territory will always, from a practical stand- 
point, be marginal and will not produce enough to 
support a company man and return a profit. Here 
you may wish to consider the use of manufacturers’ 
representatives who, by reason of the fact that they 
represent several allied lines, are in a position to 
prorate the expenses within the territory to the ac- 
counts of several of their principals. 

Changes among manufacturerers’ representatives 
in recent years—tending toward fewer lines, smaller 
territories and better personal qualifications—make 
this step quite feasible, even for a line with very 
stiff technical selling requirements. 





out of your sales staff 


That last salesman you hired—are you sure he’s the kind of man you want 


representing your company? This article points out the dangers of hiring 


‘blind’ or with just the usual pre-employment checks. And it tells about one 


way to learn all you need to know about sales job candidates 


By C. V. D. ROUSSEAU 
Vice-President 


Fidelifax, Phoenix 


@ Hired a salesman lately? If so you have under- 
taken an expense of $6,684, according to a recent 
survey of the American Management Association, 
which cites this figure as the cost of replacing an 
industrial salesman. 

Some might say that $6,684 is a cheap price to 
pay for a good man; in fact, it’s not a price, but a 
good investment. 

Very true, if the man turns out to be the type of 
person you thought him to be when you hired him. 
But the hard fact of the matter is that there is a 
one-in-six chance that your salesman is either: 

Abnormally lazy, a chronic absentee, an alcoholic, 
dishonest, emotionally unstable, involved in crim- 
inal activity, immoral, a malingerer, in serious finan- 
cial difficulties, incompetent, or more generally, 
possessed of a combination of such traits. 

Anyone of these undoubtedly would have barred 
him from consideration for employment, if the facts 
were known. 

But, you had no way of knowing, if you are an 
average employer using conventional selection 
methods. 


PITFALLS GALORE . . These conventional methods, 
which will be explored later, have been refined to 
an amazing degree during the past decade; but, un- 
fortunately, they are still full of pitfalls for the em- 
ployer and loopholes through which the misfit ap- 
plicant can squeeze through into a job for which 


he is not fitted from either a skill, moral or social 
standpoint—or, very possible, all three. 

How then is the employer to reduce the margin 
of error, to be reasonably sure that the man he hires 
will be a valuable, hard-working, productive asset 
to the company, rather than an albatross around the 
corporative neck? 

The answer is pre-employment investigation, a 
thorough investigation of the applicant’s past record 
through the medium of personal interviews with 
former employers, co-workers, sales managers, 
neighbors and creditors. 

For such investigation, many employers today are 
turning to investigative services, of which Fidelifax 
is one of many. 

I should point out, however, that pre-employ- 
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ment investigation (PEI) is not, nor is it intended 
to be, a cure-all. It is merely an extension, a fur- 
ther and final step in the proper evaluation of a 
prospective employe. The PEI investigator never 
presumes to make recommendations. He merely in- 
vestigates and reports his findings for whatever 
action the prospective employer may deem fit. 


CONVENTIONAL METHODS . . Milton M. Mandell, 
chief, management testing unit, U.S. Civil Service, 
recently stated: 

“Many promising sales recruits are being screened 
out because some companies want all sales appli- 
cants to exhibit supervisory potential, completely) 
overlooking the fact that in many fields the typical 
good salesman may be a poor bet as a supervisor. 

“Others are rejected on such grounds as height, 
weight, choice of necktie and color of hair or eyes. 
It seems likely that as many good bets are being 
rejected as hired.” 

Will today’s conventional selection methods as- 
sure you of recognizing that “good bet” and make it 
reasonably certain you will spot the misfit before 
he has gotten into your organization and started to 
cost you money? Well, let’s see: 


e Letters of recommendation are practically worth- 
less, despite the fact that more than 40% of all em- 
ployers still require them. After all, who would ever 
submit an unfavorable letter? 


¢ Personal interviews, of course, are indispensable, 
but will the interviewer be able to spot the alco- 
holic, the gambler, the poor credit risk, the ma- 
lingerer, the chronic absentee and so forth, merely 
by questioning him? 

Hardly, since the applicant is sure to be on his 
best behavior during the interview and his faults 
are not likely to be reflected on his face or in his 


manner. 


¢ Letters and/or phone calls to former employers 
are not the answer, either. The value of question- 
naires sent to former employers is in direct ratio to 
the completeness and veracity with which they are 
filled out and the promptness with which they are 
returned. 

The unfortunate fact is that such questionnaires 
are too frequently put at the bottom of the “hold” 
basket, to be attended to when more urgent matters 
are completed, if ever. When replies are received, 
they are all often too sketchy to be of much value. 
Also, executives are becoming ever more reluctant 
to put anything unfavorable in writing for fear of 
lawsuits. 

Regarding telephone calls, there is an increasing 
tendency to view with suspicion strange voices on 
the telephone, thus answers are apt to be vague and 
generalized, if indeed, the former employer agrees 
to talk at all. 


© Weighted applications; aptitude tests and, to 
a certain extent, psychological tests, merely deter- 
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Bad risks . . These two excerpts from Fidelifax re- 
ports point up the importance of thorough investiga- 
tion. Above: Should the applicant be given a position 
of trust? The first field report indicates that the man 
does pay his debts; the second report of a check 
with local credit sources is not so favorable. Below: 
The first report is highly favorable; the second indi- 
cates that the applicant has a problem. 


mine the man’s potential, not whether he will per- 
form up to that potential. 


THE KEY: PAST PERFORMANCE. . Actually, just 
about the only way to determine whether the appli- 
cant will perform up to his capabilities is to find out 
how he has performed in the past. 

Personal habits do not change, under normal con- 
ditions. If a man has a record of padding expense 
accounts to offset losses at the racetrack (on after- 
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Applicant is eligible for rehire 


Works both ways . . Above: The first report tells that 
the applicant is a whiz with sales reports; the second 
report tells that the reports were faked, and that 
the man has alcoholic tendencies. Below: The ap- 
plicant’s ex-wife says he was fired from his previous 
job; but, a check with the boss on the previous job 
indicates that the wife is to blame for his leaving, 
and that he’s eligible for rehire. 


noons that he is supposedly calling on accounts), it 
is reasonable to assume he will continue this prac- 
tice in your employ. 

If he is an alcoholic, it is not likely he will sud- 
denly take the cure merely because you have placed 
your trust in him. 

However, if you have run a PEI check on him, 
these unfavorable traits probably will be revealed 
—and if you hire him in spite of them, you have no 
one but yourself to blame. 


It is well to remember that a friend’s recom- 
mendation, a brief interview and a cursory check of 
the applicant's qualifications is no basis for intelli- 
gent hiring decisions. 

As the Ray-O-Vac Co. cautioned in its guide to 
district sales executives: 

“Don’t hire the best of the worst. If you don't 
find a good man, start all over again. In the long 
run it’s much better and less costly to have the ter- 
ritory open a while than to hire a man in whom you 
do not have complete confidence.” 

And the only way to make sure he is a good man, 
one in whom you can have complete confidence, is 
to have him thoroughly checked before you add him 
to your sales force. 


FOR EXAMPLE . . Let’s examine a few actual case 
histories of investigations. Names of companies and 
applications have been changed for obvious reasons, 
but all other information and findings are exactly as 
they appear in reports turned over to companies 
which had requested the investigations. 

The first three, whom we shall call John Smith, 
Joe Jones and Fred Brown, were under considera- 
tion for sales openings with a large manufacturer ot 
steel parts for machines. 

On his application Smith had listed two Phoenix 
firms for which he said he had previously worked 
as a salesman. He produced a letter of recommenda- 
tion from one. 

Investigation at the first firm disclosed that the 
man had indeed been employed there during the 
period claimed, but as a test-driver of the large 
industrial equipment the company produced, rather 
than as a salesman, as he had claimed. At the second 
firm it was verified that he had actually been a sales- 
man, was diligent and applied himself well—but just 
could not produce as a salesman, apparently because 
of lack of experience. The sales manager stated that 
his employment had been terminated by mutual 
consent and he was not eligible for rehire. 


SUSPECTED OF THEFT . . According to his applica- 
tion Jones had previously been a sales manager for 
a southern California company engaged in the 
production and distribution of oil products to gas 
stations and car dealers. Here it was learned that 
they do not have a sales manager as such, but in- 
stead have three sales supervisors, of whom Jones 
had been one for about two years. 

According to the first person interviewed, an ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president, Jones had a good 
attendance record, had gotten along well with peo- 
ple and was a competent, aggressive salesman. How- 
ever, the company felt Jones was involved in ir- 
regularities with company funds, although this was 
not proven. When confronted with the matter he 
resigned. All details were not known by this first 
person interviewed. 

The company’s president was then interviewed 
and stated that Jones had been given a fairly free 
hand with merchandise. The company suspected 
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that he was disposing of merchandise to outside 
sources and not remitting the proceeds to the com- 
pany. He was thought to be juggling inventory 
records to cover up merchandise shortages. The ex- 
ecutive said he couldn’t document this because, at 
the time, the company had a rather loose system 
of inventory control, and was thus unable to effect 
recovery. 

Here again, basing their decision on his applica- 
tion, personal appearance and personality, our client 
was ready to hire Jones before requesting the in- 
vestigation. Letters from the former employer obvi- 
ously did not state the above information because 
none of it could be proven in a court of law. 


A ‘RECORD’ . . Brown was previously employed, 
coincidentally, by the same firm as Jones. Here it 
was learned he had an excellent record. He had 
been a salesman, and a good one, and later became 
a distributor selling an oil additive line to service 
stations and car dealers. 

His services had been very satisfactory. He was 
a hard worker, competent salesman, got along well 
with people, had a friendly personality, had an ex- 
cellent attendance record and was definitely “eligi- 
ble for rehire.” The sales supervisor under whom 
Brown had worked added “sober,” “trustworthy” 
and “responsible” to his list of attributes and said 
Brown had left of his own volition to secure a better 
job, adding, “We were sorry to lose him and would 
like to have him back.” 

Sounds like a real find, doesn’t he? 

All was not so rosy, however, at the second posi- 
tion listed on his application, the company where 
he worked just prior to the firm which gave him 
such a glowing recommendation. 

At this firm, another oil additive producer, it was 
learned from the president that Brown had been a 
customer before joining the firm as a distributor. 
He proved to be an exceptionally poor salesman 
and eventually the line was taken away from him. 
When the company severed relations with him, 
Brown owed $154 for merchandise which he never 
paid despite repeated efforts by the company to 
collect. 

General manager of a large automobile dealership 
where the applicant had also worked recalled 
Brown well because he had been a great source 
of trouble to him. He had been employed in the 
tune up and ignition department and, according to 
the general manager, was a constant fault finder, 
had an unpleasant personality and was unpopular 
with his fellow workers. 

Further investigation disclosed that Brown was 
on the police blotter, having been arrested in 1957 
on a vagrancy-lewd charge. He was convicted on a 
charge of sex perversion and paid a fine of $75 in 
lieu of 15 days in jail. 

Had investigation stopped, or been called off, 
after investigating only his most recent employment, 
Brown undoubtedly would have been hired. There 
is always the possibility that he would have turned 
out to be a good salesman, but, based on his record, 
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it is far more likely he would at some time have 
reverted to the type of performance he had produced 
in the past. 


MORE PROOF . . Additional evidence of just how 
important pre-employment investigation can be is 
indicated by the experience of a personnel director 
of a large eastern company. In one 18-month period 
this executive checked 1,000 job applicants via the 
conventional methods of sending form letters and 
having phone calls made to previous employers. 
Unfavorable information was forthcoming in 21 
cases, or 2%. 

On the other hand, a recent study by Fidelifax 
of 1,161 job applicants discloses that information 
which personnel executives looked upon as unfavor- 
able was uncovered in 243 or 21% of the cases. 

All of which would seem to bear out the statement 
above that phone calls and letters are so inadequate 
as to be almost a waste of time and money. 

Among the “unfavorable information” in the 
Fidelifax study were such descriptions as these 
taken from actual reports: “arrogant toward super- 
vision,” “lazy, had to be pushed,” “owes money to 
everybody,” “careless,” “trouble maker,” “embezzled 
funds,” “undependable,” “frequently absent or 
tardy,” “alcoholic,” plus numerous instances of con- 
victions of crimes. 

Invariably, in hiding these distasteful aspects of 
their “behavior pattern” applicants made misstate- 
ments on their applications. For example, one listed, 
under experience, “four years as an assembler.” 
Fidelifax ascertained that he had worked for this 
particular employer for four years but only two 
months as an assembler. The remainder of the time 
he was a machine operator and not a very good one. 

Bear in mind that everyone of the 1,161 who were 
personally investigated had been thoroughly 
screened by their prospective employers and would 
normally have been hired. They had survived the 
personnel department’s weeding-out process and the 
employers wanted only the final verification of pre- 
employment investigation before hiring them. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS. . On the credit side of the 
ledger, one sales manager decided to run a PEI 
on a salesman whose application blank contained a 
supposed discrepancy. After a thorough investiga- 
tion it was discovered that the error was typographi- 
cal and that the background and experience of the 
salesman fitted in far better with the requirements 
of the company than his application indicated. 

He had left his previous job to bring his ill wife 
to a warmer climate, and thus was willing to accept 
less money in the beginning, one factor that had 
weighed against him when his application blank 
was being studied. Today, he is one of the top 
salesmen in his company and in line for a manage- 
ment position. 

PEI thus is a two-edged sword: it weeds out the 
misfits and seeks out the talented, steady, desirable 
men. Fidelifax charges about $6 for each “lead,” 
i.e., each person interviewed. a 
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Allis-Chalmers hits publicity 
bonanza at dealer meeting 
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@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. sent 2,300 photos, 
taken at its recent national dealers meeting, to news- 
papers; and more than 1,000 of the photos were 
published. That’s a darned good publicity batting 
average. Here’s the story of this unusually successful 
pr project—how it was handled, why it succeeded, 
and how much it cost. 


‘OPERATION HOMETOWN’ . . Dubbed “operation 
hometown,” the project was part of a “gateway to 
the future” show the Milwaukee company held in 
French Lick, Ind., to acquaint visiting dealers from 
the United States and Canada with the latest addi- 
tions to its tractor, implement and harvesting lines. 

Rather than simply mailing a press release de- 
scribing the show and the new products to each 
dealer’s hometown newspaper, A-C’s public rela- 
tions men decided to give each editor a “national 
news story with a good local slant less than 48 hours 
after the show closed.” 

“What better news hook could we use than a 
photograph of a dealer chatting with one of our top 
executives,” A-C pr man Don Thielke said. “That 
gives the editor an exclusive picture, and he can 
easily pick up the caption and press release to mold 
his own localized story.” 
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Futurama . . photo booth set up 
at A-C’s show has a 

futuristic background 

to carry out theme of the show. 
Using a Polaroid Land 4x5 film 
holder with 4x5 press- 

type camera, A-C took indi- 
vidual shots of almost 

2,300 visiting dealers. 


IMPRACTICAL? But when the idea of photo- 
graphing 2,300 dealers was first proposed, it was 
dismissed almost immediately as too expensive and 
“impractical.” 

The cost of hiring an outside photographer to 
take the 2,000-plus pictures, develop the film and 
make the prints would be prohibitive, because most 
of the commercial photographers charge anywhere 
from $1 to $5 per print. 

And even if A-C relied on one of its own staff 
photographers, it would have to set up some sort of 
portable darkroom to develop the film. Besides 
necessitating a heavier show staff to handle the dark- 
room work, the processing delay would make it diffi- 
cult to get the pictures into the newspaper editors’ 
hands while they were still newsworthy. 

Further argument against a large-scale picture-tak- 
ing project was the fact that some sort of coding 
system would have to be set up and maintained to 
correctly identify each picture after it was de- 
veloped and printed. 


AN ANSWER . . “Operation hometown” appeared to 
be out the window until an A-C photographer sug- 
gested using a Polaroid 4x5” film holder with a 
Speed Graphic camera. He pointed out that the 
film for the Polaroid holder comes in single-shot 
packets which produce a finished print in just ten 
seconds, so film processing time would be almost 
nil. Pictures could be correctly identified on the 
spot, captioned shortly after they were taken, and 
prepared for mailing to newspapers the same night. 
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And, by seeing each picture right away, the 
cameraman would know immediately if each photo 
was acceptable—nobody was blinking, looking away 
from the camera, gazing at the floor, etc. 

Using 200-speed type 52 Polaroid film packets, 
the pr department estimated that the cost of each 
4x5” photo taken would be about 50¢. This in- 
cluded “test” exposures made in setting up the ex- 
hibit and unacceptable photos resulting from sub- 
jects unexpectedly turning away from the camera, 
etc. 

The decision to go ahead with “operation home- 
town” was clinched by a few sample photos snapped 
in A-C’s public relations office. 


PRODUCTION LINE . . To add strength to the pic- 
tures as “news” shots and make sure that Allis- 
Chalmers received proper credit, the company’s pr 
man decided to have each dealer stand in front of a 
backdrop and chat with one of the firm’s top ex- 
ecutives. 

And because the executives would be busy during 
most of the show hours conferring with dealers, they 
had to limit the picture-taking operations to about 
two hours each evening during the 14 days of the 
show. Arrangements were made ahead of time to 
have at least one executive on hand for each shoot- 
ing session. 

The booth set up for the instant-photo project 
was purposely designed to carry out the “futuristic” 
theme of the show. It consisted of a simple back- 
drop featuring a black-on-white sketch depicting a 





farm equipment dealer installation of tomorrow. 


A 4x5” Speed Graphic camera was mounted on a 
tripod and set up six feet from the backdrop so that 
tight “waist-up” shots could be taken. To save time 
in focusing and framing each picture, cut-out foot- 
prints were pasted on the floor to indicate where 
the subjects should stand. 


ROLL ‘EM . . The five men staffing the booth each 
had an assigned post. One man was seated at a 
small table to the right of the camera where deal- 
ers “checked in.” Each dealer was asked to fill out 
an identification card listing his name and address, 
name and location of his dealership, and the name 
of his hometown newspaper. This card was handed 
to a second man who numbered it. 

As each dealer stepped “on camera,” the photog- 
rapher slipped a single-shot film packet into the 
Polaroid holder in the back of the Speed Graphic, 
pulled back the packet’s protective envelope (same 
as pulling out the dark slide of a conventional cut 
film holder) and snapped the shutter. 

The cameraman then flipped down a small lever 
on the back of the Polaroid holder and withdrew 
the exposed film packet. The finished print and ID 
card were then clipped together to be captioned and 
readied for mailing later that evening. 

(The other members of the booth crew acted as 
traffic cops, directing dealers to the “check-in” 
table and breaking up any “on camera” conversa- 
tions lasting longer than 30 to 45 seconds in order 
to keep the production line moving. ) 


Newsy . . Each picture taken at the 
A-C show was serviced to the 
dealer's hometown newspaper. To 
add strength to the pic- 

tures as news shots, each dealer 
was posed with one 

of A-C’s top executives. 


EXPEDITING . . At the close of each two-hour pic- 
ture-taking session, the five man crew retired to a 
hotel room to begin the task of getting the pictures 
ready for mailing. 

The pictures were rechecked to make sure that 
each was properly identified, and captions were pre- 
pared using the information on the ID cards. The 
main part of the caption had been drafted ahead of 
time so that all the typists had to do was pick up 
the correct name and address of the dealer and the 
name and title of the A-C executive appearing with 
him. 

But every caption was individually typed and 
slugged “exclusive” to the newspaper involved. The 
press release had been printed via multilith prior to 
the show, and the envelopes had been pre-addressed 
by a commercial mailing service. 

The completed captions, ID cards and 4x5” 
photos were then passed to another man who stuffed 
the addressed envelopes. The completed “press 
packets” were then forwarded to A-C’s mailing de- 
partment to be stamped and sealed. 

The Post Office Department did the rest. 


SUCCESS . . “The photo booth proved to be an over- 
whelming success,” said one A-C official, “not only 
because of the great publicity we reaped from the 
pictures, but also because of the excitement and 
enthusiasm it created among our dealers. 

“In fact,” he added, “the whole thing worked out 
so well that we're thinking of making it a standard 
feature at all our shows and conventions.” « 
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How to do 


a better job 


on your 


GAIA IL@ 


This concise article tells what industrial 


buyers want in the catalogs they receive 


BY F. W. TORTOLANO, 


Assistant Editor, Metalworking Magazine, Boston 


@ The value of industrial catalogs as sales aids 
and sources of product information has long been 
recognized by manufacturers, distributors and sales- 
men. But the failure of many catalogs to meet their 
goals also has long been apparent. 

A few months ago a leading industrial publica- 
tion asked its readers for suggestions on how ma- 
chine tool distributors could improve sales proposals. 
Besides a basketful of suggestions, along came a 
steady stream of appeals for “better catalogs.” This is 
only one indication of the need for better sales lit- 
erature. It shows that the potential buyer recognizes 
that the need exists. 

It’s now up to catalog-creators to pick up the 
cue. Scores of excellent catalogs are produced and 
distributed by many concerns annually. And no one 
knows this better than a panel of experts who re- 
cently judged a “Best Catalogs” competition for 
Metalworking magazine. The board found lots of ex- 
cellent pieces of literature. They found many more 
that could have been upgraded from mediocre to ex- 
cellent if a little more attention had been paid to 
certain details. 


WHAT MAKES IT GOOD? . . In general, catalogs with 
the best sales appeal and easier-to-read information 
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have three points in common. Each gets across a 
tie-in with consumer benefits—and does this as ob- 
viously as possible. It does this because the reader, 
the buyer, is interested in himself, in his problem, in 
what the equipment can do for him. 

Second, both type and layout are modern. And 
third, color—when used effectively—is an asset. 

A common fault with other books is that they are 
not as up to date as the equipment they were de- 
signed to promote. Typefaces, illustrations and lay- 
out are plainly old fashioned. 

There are three salient points that anyone who is 
preparing a catalog or brochure should keep in 
mind. These are: 


1. Let the catalog tell a full story; describe the fea- 
tures and tie them in with customer benefits. 


2. Present your story in a modern manner—with 
modern type, pictures and layout. 


3. If you use color—do it judiciously. Let color work 
for you—not against you! 

The successful catalog presents its story clearly 
and factually. Good photographs and good scale 
drawings augment the text. It has enough specifica- 
tions so that the reader can tell easily whether the 
product will do the job he wants done. A plain bul- 
letin with lots of useful data and information will be 
kept long after the multi-colored, pictureful booklet 
with no meaty material has been discarded. 
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Good and bad . . Pages from prize- 


TO AVOID YAWNS . . It’s a fact that the reader 
doesn’t want artistic creations. He’s not really inter- 
ested in nice pictures of landscaped lawns and well- 
kept buildings or pretty, toothy receptionists. He 
wants something that will do a job better and at 
less cost. 

The best way to tie in customer benefits is to 
spell them out in so many words. For example, tell 
him plainly, “This machine is more rugged—it will 
operate at faster speeds and boost your production.” 
After you tell him this, give him the full specs—in 
chart form if necessary, so that if he is comparing 
your equipment with a competing product, he can 
find your figures—and, of course, your sales pitch— 
at a glance. 

And in the same vein, be sure to include the full 
story. Give your reader all the specifications and 
performance data you can. 


COLOR? . . After you've decided on what the catalog 
should include—products, specs, figures, charts, etc. 
—think twice about presentation. Color often helps, 
but is it necessary? If you do use it, be careful. 
Here’s an example of what not to do. A major 
machine tool builder offered a line of new, expensive 
machines in a new, expensive type catalog. The 
quality of the paper was excellent. Illustrations were 
good. Specifications were plentiful and complete. 
There was enough information. But as a complete 


winning catalogs (left) show how to 
present information; they identify 
product, tie it in with customer bene- 
fits and give complete specifications. 
In pages above, pretty girl, old-fash- 
ioned type and cluttered pages de- 
feat catalog’s purpose. 


package, it failed to present a coherent story. 
Why? Because after doing a good job, the creators 
proceeded to embellish it. They decided to use bold 
color lines and blocks around each machine. Colors 
were not uniform and there was no connection be- 
tween lines used for the same type of machine. The 
result was chaos and the booklet lost all its coher- 


ence. 

Another thing to remember: Avoid having your 
typed message go from white space directly into a 
colored section. Unless the type is very bold, it loses 
its punch, and it’s another case of a second color 
working against your goals. 


WHAT THE CUSTOMER WANTS . . For additional 
information here’s a brief rundown on what a recent 
survey disclosed that industrial buyers would like to 
find in catalogs. 

They said they’d prefer more information on: elec- 
trical and mechanical features; materials and finish 
of parts, including the hardware; physical dimen- 
sions and capacities; availability; accurate illustra- 
tions; prices, if possible; and lots of basic informa- 
tion that would be useful whether they’d use your 
products or your competitor’s. 

If you keep these points in mind, your catalogs 
will be more instructive, more informative and more 
dynamic—a good combination to have on your sales 
team. 2 
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You can't afford to 


The varying thicknesses 

of business publications during the 
year show that many admen still 
follow the ‘seasonality of advertis- 
ing’ theory. Here’s one who doesn’t. 
He has good reasons, 

and he tells them in this article 


By JAMES F. BAIRD, JR. 


Market Development Manager 
Milton Roy Co., Philadelphia 
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@ Many industrial admen believe that response to 
industrial products promotion is a seasonal busi- 
ness. But a recent study of inquiries resulting from 
our business paper advertising over a six-year period 
shows that there is no significant variation in our 
inquiry rate during the summer vacation months or 
end-of-the-year holiday season. As a result, we have 
decided to continue our year-round product promo- 
tion to reach important prospects whenever they 
are ready to buy. 

Milton Roy Co. is a manufacturer of controlled 
volume pumps, colorimetric analyzers, hydrogen 
purifiers and other highly specialized industrial and 
laboratory equipment. Our markets include the 
chemical, utilities, food, paper, petroleum, metal- 
working and a host of other fields. We have been a 
consistent advertiser over the years. Total dollars 





spent for advertising do not vary greatly from 
month to month. 

Since 1955, accurate monthly inquiry records 
have been maintained by Mrs. Gertrude Ross of the 
company’s market development staff. The percent- 
age of total year’s inquiries is given for each month 
of the last six years along with the month’s average 
inquiries and the high and low percentage for the 
month. (Chart A summarizes the major findings of 
this continuing study.) 

Although July is the lowest inquiry month, its in- 
quiry level is high enough to make advertising 
definitely worth while. On the other hand, August 
and December, often considered poor advertising 
months, have a higher-than-average response. 

In cases where inquiries continue at a high level 
for two or more months, investigation shows that 
new product introductory campaigns were in prog- 
ress. In other cases, unusually high inquiries were 
found to be the result of a higher-than-usual num- 
ber of advertising pages. 


CONSISTENCY PAYS OFF . . Another interesting ob- 
servation resulted from the study. We learned that 


1956 1957 1958 1959. 


advertising consistency pays off in higher inquiries. 
In 1960, we got almost three times as many in- 
quiries per :advertising page as we did in 1955, us- 
ing substantially the same trade publications. 

Chart B shows the results of our advertising in 
relative number of inquiries received. Using 1955 
inquiries as a base of 100, the relative number of 
inquiries for an equal number of advertising pages 
is given for each following year. 


TWO LESSONS LEARNED . . We learned two impor- 
tant and basic lessons in advertising as a result of 
this study. One, there is no season for promoting 
our products. It’s a year-around job with no let-up 
permitted. The other lesson: consistency is the key 
to successful promotion. Year-after-year promotion 
does not reduce the number of people that want 
your literature. The product image is enhanced and 
your chances for capturing a larger number of 
prospects is increased. 

It is possible that interest in your products fol- 
lows a defined season. But, don’t make any bets be- 
fore you take out your old inquiry records, dust 
them off and see for yourself. « 


advertise by the season 
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Chart A . . This chart shows the percentage of each year’s advertising inquiries received during each 
month of the year, for the six-year period, 1955-1960. 


Chart B . . Using 1955 as a base of 100, this chart 
shows the relative number of inquiries received 
from comparable number of advertising pages for 
six-year period. 
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Here’s how one industry association 
stepped in to help its members do 
a better job in all phases of selling 


Industry-wide 
sales training boosts 
sales up to 25% 


BY DAVID BRAUN 


Director, Sales Development Institute 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Information Bureau, Chicago 


@ “Any contractor who takes the selling funda- 
mentals program and doesn’t increase his gross at 
least 25% in the next year shouldn’t be in business.” 

This enthusiastic endorsement of the Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Information Bureau's sales course 
was made by a contractor who did take the course 
—and did increase his gross by more than 25% the 
first year. 

Here are the details of the bureau’s selling funda- 
mentals course for contractors—one of the most 
progressive, industry-wide, self-help marketing 


courses that is currently being offered. 


WHY . . Today the residential remodeling market 
represents one of the greatest profit—and service— 
potentials for the p-h-c industry. The industry feels 
the plumbing contractor is the logical “manager” 
of complete kitchen, bathroom and heating modern- 
ization jobs because so large a part of these projects 
is in his line. Yet many contractors are insufficiently 
practiced in selling techniques to woo customers 
from competitors such as chain stores, discount 





WHAT GOES INTO THE 10 SALES TRAINING SESSIONS 


® The ten sessions of the selling fundamentals pro- 
gram are devoted to the following subjects. 


1. How to talk the customer's language. Stressing the 
benefits of the product rather than the features. 


2. How to upgrade the quality of the product and 
how to add on other related products for a bigger 
sale and more satisfactory installation. 


3. How to coach journeymen to spot and report leads 
on every job. 


4. How to keep systemat'c records of leads, to have 
them always available. 


5. How to develop an identification program that di- 
rects buyers to you. 


6. How to use direct mail to create additional busi- 
ness. 


7. How to use advertising effectively ta‘lored to the 
individual firm. 


8. How to meet and overcome customer objections 
during a sale. 


9. How to close sales. 


10. How to use time payment selling as a sales tool 
to create more business. 
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Back to Contractors attend a _ selling 
fundamentals program in San Francisco (top photo). 
After three sessions, the group reported $9,500 in 
increased sales attributed to ideas discussed in the 


school 


houses, do-it-yourself outlets and remodeling “spe- 
cialists.” 

So, the 10-session, 30-hour selling fundamentals 
program came into being though the all-industry 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Information Bureau in 
Chicago. The course was conceived and developed 
in 1959 by the PHCIB’s sales training council, a 
group of training experts from every branch of the 
industry. 

Three vital ingredients make the PHCIB’s pro- 
gram particularly effective: 


1. Active participation by contractors through lively 
discussions, buzz sessions and role plays. 


2. Business-building homework assignments that put 


course. Coverage of selling fundamentals material 
is only part of the PHCIB program. In the bottom 
photo, teachers of the workshop sessions learn 
teaching methods and group leadership techniques. 


into practice the ideas the program presents. (As- 
signments are designed so the contractor can work 
them into the day-to-day conduct of his business. ) 


3. Close follow-up by local wholesalers’ representa- 
tives who audit the classes and act as “auxiliary in- 
structors” in helping contractors put these ideas to 
work. 


TAILORED . . The program meets the p-h-c industry’s 
needs because every step of its development was 
done by and for people in that industry. The PHCIB 
has been able to stress with pride that the selling 
fundamentals program is not warmed over from 
some other industry. 

The PHCIB’s sales training council first carefully 
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researched strong points and specific needs of con- 
tractors in the area where the program was to be 
field-tested, which was Dubuque, Ia. 

Dubuque was chosen because it represents a 
typical city in modernization potential and because 
the city’s two wholesale houses were enthusiastic 
- about the opportunity to assist in development of the 
program there. 

The PHCIB’s sales training council also had the 
assistance of the Business Institute of the University 
of Wéeconsin in presenting several of the Dubuque 
sessions. Members of the council also handled a 
number of these sessions during the trial run. 

The Dubuque class was an unqualified success, 
says PHCIB. After the graduation, the original les- 
son plans were refined and somewhat reshaped to 
form the basis of a master training guide. A profes- 
sional sales training organization was called on to 
put this into final form. The resulting three-volume 
“script” was to be used as the basis for training a 
corps of selling fundamentals instructors in the pro- 
gram. 


TRAINING THE TRAINERS . . Another interesting as- 
pect of the program resulted from the fact that the 
council felt strongly that anyone who conducted a 
local program should be qualified to do so through 
intensive training in the teaching techniques and 
methods of approach that proved themselves in Du- 
buque. They, therefore, stipulated that instructors 
be qualified through a week-long “train the trainer” 
class devoted to a run-through of the ten sessions of 
the selling fundamentals program—with the trainees 
acting as practice instructors. They are criticized and 
guided by coaches from the PHCIB staff. 

Because the PHCIB approached instructor-quali- 
fication this way, a local selling fundamentals pro- 
gram in Salem, Mass., is nearly identical, for in- 
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Down to business . . Two contractors in 

a PHCIB course in Milwaukee simulate 
an actual sale of a garbage disposal 

unit. The instructor suggests points for 
improvement and helps “students” 

think about how to approach potential 
customers in all situations. 


stance, to one in Lubbock, Texas, or San Raphael, 
Cal. 

Instructors have represented manufacturers, 
wholesalers, wholesaler and contractor associations, 
local unions and all-industry groups. 

Since December, 1959, when the first “train the 
trainer” class was held in Chicago, 265 qualified in- 
structors have been graduated all over the country 
from 26 classes conducted, co-sponsored or endorsed 
by the PHCIB. 


SNOWBALLING . . One manufacturer in the industry 
has qualified 30 of his representatives from all over 
the country and expects that more than 60 local 
programs will result within the year. One of the 
country’s largest wholesale chains has qualified 41 
instructors, and through them has conducted selling 
fundamentals programs for 682. 

Well over 2,000 contractors, journeymen (and 
contractors’ wives) have earned PHCIB graduation 
certificates. The program has been given in more 
than 100 cities at least once. Some cities have had 
two or three—Houston, Texas, has had four. 

In Detroit, the selling fundamentals program has 
been offered to contractors through the night school 
division of the public school system. The same thing 
has happened in other cities. The University of Day- 
ton was the location for several programs. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has two PHCIB-qualified in- 
structors ready to travel to conduct classes through 
its extension division. 


RESULTS . . All in all, this aggressive dealer sales 
training for the plumbing-heating-cooling industry 
is ringing up impressive dollars-and-cents results— 
at both the manufacturer and retail levels. It meets 
a pressing need for an industry that recognized the 
necessity of improved merchandising know-how. & 





HOW TO BUILD 
AN AD IN YOUR 
GARAGE 





BY MILAN W. FREESE 

Sales Promotion—Market Development Manager 
Ohio Seamless Tube Div., Copperweld Co. 
Shelby, Ohio 


@ Advertising of steel tubing presents a number 
of unique problems. To begin with, it falls into a 
peculiar sort of product limbo between a material 
and a finished part or component. It is inherently 
undramatic with little visual attraction. To com- 
plicate the matter further, mechanical tubing, rare- 
ly used in long lengths as tubing per se, is generally 
unrecognizable because of subsequent fabricating or 
machining operations that turn tubing into races for 
ball and roller bearings, shafts, gears and transmis- 
sion parts, locking rings, pump and cylinder parts, 


To dramatize an 
undramatic product, Ohio 
Seamless Tube admen 
built scale models 

of working situations 
and photographed the 
models for unusual, 
attention-getting 
illustrations 


Home workshop ad . . Ohio Seam- 
less ad manager Julian Barnard 
works on partially completed set 
for third ad in series. (To see 
how ad turned out, see page 
147.) Because of their size and 
weight, the models were built 
and photographed in Mr. Bar- 
nard’s garage. 


wrist pins, various types of bushings, and parts of a 
similar nature wherein it is advantageous to buy 
a tube with a hole through the center rather than to 
“hog” metal out of solid round or shaped stock. 

Forged tubing presents fewer advertising prob- 
lems since the shape of the tube, as forged, is often 
readily identifiable with its ultimate machined shape 
or use. Welded tubing, likewise, can be fairly closely 
associated with its end use since, in general, it is 
used in longer lengths and frequently has some 
fabricating operation performed on it at the mill 
such as spinning, flanging, slotting, knurling or 
other operation bringing it fairly close to the end 
product. 

In spite of thousands of uses by almost every facet 
of industry, specifics in an ad giving information for 
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Starting out . . Corliss Cooper (left), assistant adver- 
tising manager, and ad manager Barnard work up 
plaster form for the first model in the ad series. Two 
coats of plaster of Paris were applied over wire win- 
dow screening supported on scrap lumber. All mem- 
bers of the Ohio Seamless advertising department 
worked on the model project, mostly over weekends 
and in off hours. About eight months elapsed from 
the time the first model was started until the last 
was completed. 


any one application seem to diminish interest on the 
part of potential buyers in other fields. 

The Ohio Seamless advertising and sales depart- 
ments and the advertising agency had to come up 
with an answer to the problem: how to design ads 
of high visual impact that would create widespread 
interest within the framework of the product's in- 
herent advertising shortcomings. 


THE BACKGROUND . . Seamless tubing—its uses, his- 
tory, and production—give it a rich, romantic back- 
ground. 

Starting as a better and lighter structural material 
for bicycle frames, seamless tubing rapidly found 


ever-increasing applications in automobiles, air- 


planes, farm implements, appliances, bearings and 
many others. 

The birthplace of the seamless steel tubing in- 
dustry in America was Shelby, O., in 1890, on the 
same spot where now stands the present Ohio Seam- 
less Tube mill. Many of the craftsmen producing 
Ohio tubing today are sons and grandsons of the 
original mill workers. How could this heritage be 
romanced? 


THE ALTERNATIVES . . Photographic case history 
and application story type of copy was rejected be- 
cause it was too specific lacked broad general ap- 
peal and tended to decrease interest of broad hori- 
zontal segments of the potential tube buying market. 

Artwork as a main illustration was likewise re- 
jected. It was felt that, in addition to high cost, it 
would have to compete for the readers’ attention 
with artwork by many other advertisers, much of it 
in full color, or printed on heavy insert stock. 
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Finishing touches . . After sculptoring with razor-knife 
to simulate rock formations, plaster form is carefully 
painted in actual true colors so as to obtain correct 
photographic tone values. Trees, shrubbery, etc., 
are carefully placed to look authentic and yet not 
present lighting problems. Trees and shrubs are 
modified stock items used by HO gauge model 
railroad builders. 


We had to make Ohio tubing ads sufficiently “dif- 
ferent” to stop the reader, hold his attention and 
get a brief product-sell copy message across. 


THE SOLUTION . . Various aspects of three-dimen- 
sion art treatment were investigated and eliminated 
one by one since highly involved mechanical re- 
production processes would lead to excessive pro- 
duction costs. 

Finally, assistant manager of sales J. J. Arntz 
tossed the idea of three-dimensional scale models 
out for discussion. Various aspects of the idea were 
explored at several meetings between advertiser and 
agency personnel, and finally we decided to try one 
model before committing the entire program. Dis- 
play builders and professional model makers were 
contacted, as were several photographers. 

Estimates from model builders and display houses 
varied widely and generally indicated a lack of 
understanding of what was required and what had 
to be accomplished. 

Ad Manager Julian Barnard, an experienced HO 
gauge railroad builder, undertook to build the first 
model as a test. Before long, other members of the 
advertising and sales departments caught the fever 
and lent a hand. The project seemed to be off to a 
flying start. The agency, meanwhile, was planning 
situations, making layouts, writing copy. 

It was decided that the broad general approach of 
the series would pose no specific-media problems 
and the series was scheduled across the board: once 
each for American Machinist/Metalworking Manu- 
facturing, Materials in Design Engineering and 
Metal Progress on an every-other-month schedule, 
a repeat run of each ad in the series on a consecu- 





Too perfect . . In both black-and-white and Koda- 
chrome, the model for the first ad was so realistic 
that many who saw the photos believed them to be 
of an actual construction project. This realism com- 
pletely destroyed the basic purposes of the illustra- 
tion idea, so it was necessary to reshoot the scene to 
include some article that would give size compari- 
son. The reproduction of the first ad (right) shows 
how this problem was solved by Ohio’s enterprising 
admen. 


tive-month basis for Automotive Industries, Design 
News, Iron Age, Machine Design, Purchasing and 
Steel. The 13th issue in weekly or biweekly publica- 
tions carried a designated ad three times, according 
to the ad subject matter and the particular publica- 
tion’s editorial content. Sixth ad in the series was a 
full-color printed insert. 


THE RESULTS . . Comments from customers, pros- 
pects and our own field sales force varied as wide- 
ly as the personalities of the many people who made 
them. They all seemed to have one common de- 
nominator: The ad series had real attention-arresting 
power and elicited much favorable comment, most 
of it unsolicited. 

Here are sample comments from Ohio salesmen: 


e “From comments my customers have made, I can 
tell these ads have had a lot of attention.” 


e “Have received a lot of good-natured kidding 
about the bouncy Model-T.” (See cut at right, about 
which this comment was made. ) 

e “I know now that these fellows (customers) do 


see our ads.” 


Ad Manager Barnard reports, “At Ohio, inquiries 
are not easy to pin down since our play is always to 
our field representatives—the tubing experts. In addi- 
tion, the nature of our product discourages the mere- 
ly-curious, it’s sold in production quantities only and 
therefore is limited to those manufacturers who pur- 
chase in mill quantities. I do know, however, that 
our literature requests and requests for quotations 
have jumped several times since we started the cam- 


paign.” * 
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End product . . Two ads in the six-ad series show how 
the final product turned out. Models were built to 
3.5 mm scale. Preliminary sketches and drawings 
were made for each set, and each ad was laid out 
before construction of the model was started. The six 
models cost a total of about $360. The author esti- 
mates the same job from a model builder would 
have cost about $2,500 more. 
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Vice-President 

Thomas O. Woolf & Son 
New York 


When advertising to the defense 
market, whom should you reach? 
What publications are available? 
What message should you use? This 
article, a follow-up to IM’s August 
‘Encyclopedia’ on the defense mar- 


ket, answers these questions in detail 


@ Defense has gone big time. The budget for fis- 
cal 1961 was some $42 billion; the projected budget 
for the coming year will be even more, and there 
is no end in sight. 

For the advertising fraternity, this has meant the 
creation of a new market area, with its own prob- 
lems and peculiarities, where a background of 
knowledge is necessary before concrete advertising 
steps can be taken. Who are the people involved? 
What magazines are available? What types of mes- 
sage should be used? This article will attempt to 
answer these questions, and lay down some general 
principles to help newcomers advertise to the de- 
fense market. 





THE AUDIENCE 





Who are the people involved in the defense mar- 
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Defense Advertising 


ket area? They fall into three basic categories: en- 
gineers, management and the military. These, of 
course, are not rigid classifications. There is a great 
deal of interrelationship among them; but from the 
marketing viewpoint, these three basic groups are 
the audience to reach. 


© The engineer is the designer of weapons sys- 
tems. As an audience, he is important because he 
specifies particular components and sub-systems for 
use in his design. His direct influence encompasses 
everything that exists today, from a simple fastener 
to a complex “black box.” His indirect influence is 
felt in what will exist, what must be created for the 
completion of his design. 


¢ The management-engineering team is composed 
of the executives for design, development and pro- 
duction of the weapons systems. As an audience, 
they are important because they make the decisions 
over major sub-sections of a system, and they buy 
the “capability” to create new components. They 
lay the groundwork for the future market; they also 
have a strong indirect influence over the design en- 
gineer’s choice of existing components. 


¢ The military consists not only of the officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines, but also of the 
scientists and engineers employed by the services, 
and the civilian executives in both the Department 
of Defense and the services. The military is the ul- 
timate customer. It dictates the need for a system, 
decides the approach to be used, and supervises 
every phase of a system’s development from incept- 
tion to obsolescence. 
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MEDIA 





What magazines are available to reach these 
three audiences? The media read by those in the de- 
fense market follow roughly the same categories as 
those outlined for the personnel: engineering publi- 
cations, management publications and military pub- 
lications. The following discussion of media will 
concern itself with general classifications rather 
than specific magazines. There are far too many to 
evaluate them all. 


ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS . . There are two types 
of engineering publications valuable to the adver- 
tiser in the defense market—(1) the technical and 
engineering magazines aimed at various facets of 
systems development, and (2) the normal, vertical 
technical magazines in all the various design and 
engineering fields. 

To insure the proper choice of engineering media, 
careful study ought to be made of any product’s ap- 
plication to defense. For example, a chemical addi- 
tive of particular value to exotic fuels would prob- 
ably be best promoted through magazines aimed 
specifically at a propulsion readership. Such a choice 
would probably provide adequate minimum adver- 
tising coverage for such a highly specialized prod- 
uct. For a product which has broad application to 
various kinds of systems, such as precision bearings, 
much broader coverage of designers and engineers 
should be obtained. For such a product, adequate 
coverage will probably include several design and 
technical papers aimed at the entire defense spec- 
trum. 

In addition to the foregoing, the normal channels 
of communications to designers and engineers should 
be carefully studied. It may be found that these 
magazines are as useful for promoting a product in 
the defense area as they are in other product areas. 
This is particularly true when the application of a 
product varies little between defense and other 
markets. 


MANAGEMENT PUBLICATIONS . . The second cate- 
gory of defense publications is that read by the man- 
agement-engineering team. Usually, these are maga- 
zines of more general interest than the straight tech- 
nical publications and are sound media for advertis- 
ing capabilities and for reinforcing product promo- 
tion. 

There are many variations of editorial approach 
within this group. The subject matter will range 
from fast-breaking news to depth articles with less 
of a time element. Editorially, the management 


publication may be concerned with one specific 
phase of defense, such as missiles or electronics; or 
on the other hand, it may span most of the defense 
area and deal with all facets of weapons systems de- 
velopment and production (from missiles to M-14s), 
or with all facets of areo-space development and 
production (from drones to deep space). Again, a 
careful evaluation of the thing to be advertised is 
necessary before choosing particular media. 

For the promotion of capabilities applicable to 
large segments of the defense area, the magazines 
with broad coverage should be given first prefer- 
ence. However, they may be effectively supple- 
mented by selective choice among the more vertical 
publications. 

Major electronics capabilities, for example, have 
application in almost every phase of systems de- 
velopment and should be promoted in both the hori- 
zontal and vertical magazines read by the manage- 
ment-engineering team. For a company with highly 
specialized capabilities useful to only one band of 
the defense spectrum, such as a creator of missile 
guidance components, the vertical publications 
would take preference over the more broadly based. 

Whatever media choice is of most benefit to a 
particular company, it should be kept in mind that 
“capabilities” is a commodity, and should be sold for 
the creation of future systems. It should also be kept 
in mind that specialized capabilities with immediate 
application to a narrow field may be applicable to a 
much broader or completely new field tomorrow. 
Aluminum, for example, used to have its biggest de- 
fense application in aircraft, but now it is also being 
used as tank armor in prototype models. Defense 
needs and concepts change continuously. 

Because the management-engineering team has 
responsibility for every segment of a system’s com- 
position, it has strong indirect influence over the 
choice of all components contained within the sys- 
tem. Therefore, the advertiser who promotes an ex- 
isting product will probably find it to his advantage 
to reinforce his product advertising to the designers 
and engineers with a more generalized presentation 
to the management-engineering team. Whether the 
commodity advertised is capabilities or product, the 
management-engineering team media are best util- 
ized to sell tomorrow’s market rather than today’s. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS . . The third major clas- 
sification of defense media is that read by the mili- 
tary. The active duty officer can best be reached 
through these publications. The engineers, scien- 
tists and civilian executives employed by the services 
and Department of Defense are part of the audi- 
ence for the media already discussed. 

For the active duty officer there are two types of 
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capabilities. 


publication—one is oriented to a specific service and 
carries articles of concern to members of that serv- 
ice, the other is aimed at all the services. 

Magazines oriented toward a specific service us- 
ually are published by an association of that service, 
and are of interest primarily to its active duty of- 
ficers. These publications are of prime importance 
to the advertiser who should communicate to one 
specific branch of the military. Through them, it is 
possible for the advertiser to present his capabilities. 

Because officer-oriented advertising has strong 
institutional and informational overtones, the serv- 
ice association publications provide a strong medium 
of communication, in that the officer-readers identify 
themselves both with the associations and the pub- 
lications. Choice of military association publications 
will of course depend on the advertiser’s potential 
and the service or services he should reach. 

The publications aimed at all the services may 
use either a news weekly editorial approach, or may 
direct their editorial content at one basic area of 
interest to all services, such as management. These 
media may be used in three ways: as a means of 
reaching the military when the advertising budget 
is limited; as a means of securing minimal coverage 
of all services when the advertiser is closely associ- 
ated with one specific service and feels it ill-advised 
to attempt identity with any other at present; as a 
means of reemphasis for advertising appearing in 
papers directed at one specific service. 
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The Bendix ad tells of countless applications, and General Precision promotes its many talents and 


It should be emphasized that the basic approach 
for any advertising to the military officer ought to 
be communication of concept and capabilities. Ad- 
vertising will not “sell” a company’s product to the 
military. The reasons for this will be detailed later 
in the discussion of message to be used. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER . . When selecting media for 
proper coverage of the entire defense market, the 
following points are of major importance: 

1. It is probably necessary to reach two or more of 
the major categories. 

2. Because of the dynamic character of the market, 
new publications are constantly needed—and as each 
appears, it should be given a careful evaluation. 
3. However, because of the market’s dynamic char- 
acter, there are those who will attempt to capitalize 


on it by creating magazines which serve no sound 


purpose. 


4. Defense is a fast-developing market area. There- 
fore, media selection should be made with the poten- 
tial as well as current market areas in mind. 


Re-evaluation of company objectives and capabili- 
ties in the defense market should be made con- 
tinuously to assure that media choice keeps abreast 
of both the changing market and the changing com- 
pany potentialities. 








THE MESSAGE 





What type of message should be used after the 
media choice is made? To a great extent, the types 
of message follow the same three basic classifica- 
tions as discussed under audience and media. 


TO ENGINEERS .. For the advertiser whose basic ob- 
jective is reaching the designer for weapons sys- 
tems, product advertisements similar to those run 
in engineering trade journals may be used, with 
this difference: When possible, identification of 
company products with specific existing weapons 
systems should be made in copy and illustrations; 
or military specification numbers should be shown— 
or both. This type of message is applicable not 
only to the various types of engineering magazines, 
but is also valuable in any of the management-en- 
gineering team publications. In these publications, 
the same message will act as a reinforcement for 
the coverage given the design engineer audience. 


TO MANAGEMENT . . The advertiser who is selling 
his capacity to create—his capabilities—will direct 
his message to the management-engineering team. 
The best approach for this advertiser is to create 
a message which has overtones of both product and 
institutional advertising. 

The strict product approach is not valid because 
capabilities are much broader than a product line. 
However, a company’s capabilities—its capacity to 
create through engineering talent, facilities, reputa- 
tion, experience, financial ability, etc.—is a saleable 
commodity. 

The institutional aspects of a capabilities message 
are implicit, but a straight corporate image ap- 
proach is not strong enough and usually does not 
involve the selling message necessary to promote 
capabilities. 

The big challenge is to create a selling message 
which reflects the unique capabilities any company 
has for the defense market. 


TO THE MILITARY . . Advertising to the military 
should be based primarily upon communication of 
information rather than product or capabilities sell- 
ing. Advertising will not “sell” the military, but 
should be used as a means of informing the three 
segments of the military audience: 


1. The officers who have some influence, direct or 
indirect, over contracting. 


2. The officers who are not currently holding jobs 
of direct importance to contractors, but who will 
hold such positions and importance in the future. 


3. The officers who use the products and systems 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


the contractor produces. (These three groups of of- 
ficers are inter-related, of course. ) 


Information given in advertisements to the users 
of equipment acts as a fortification of the choice 
made by the contracting officers; and likewise, in- 
formation in advertisements to officers who are cur- 
rently unconcerned with either use or choice acts as 
background material for them when they in turn be- 
come responsible for contracting or for using prod- 
ucts and systems. 

Any advertisement in any of the military papers 
will automatically reach all three groups of officers 
simultaneously, and the officer who reads it, whether 
he wears stars or bars, expects the advertisement to 
give him additional information about both the 
equipment used by his service and about the com- 
panies which supply it. 

There are two pitfalls to avoid when advertising 
to the military: 


1. Because the services themselves have overlap- 
ping spheres of responsibility, care should be taken 
to insure the appropriateness of the message to the 
particular military publication used. For example, 
since all services are justifiably proud of their de- 
velopments in certain lines, it is not politic to ad- 
vertise to one service the great strides made by an- 
other. 


2. Because the services invest a great deal of time 
and money in the development of their highly 
skilled officer-technicians, they take a dim view of 
overt industrial recruitment of these same men. 
Such recruitment advertising aimed at military per- 
sonnel may do the advertiser more harm than good. 

However, because of the economics of defense 
advertising, small blocks of recruitment copy will 
not do damage if aimed specifically at industrial 
personnel. Such copy blocks are allowed by most 
military papers because these papers have suffi- 
cient non-military readership to warrant them. All 
capabilities advertising, whether aimed at the mili- 
tary or at industry, is an aid to the straight recruit- 
ment advertising done by personnel departments in 
newspapers and trade media, because it identifies 
a company’s specific areas of interest for potential 
employes. 


THE BASIC MESSAGE . . Since most of the companies 
that find it advisable to advertise to the services 


‘have several capabilities for sale, they should re- 


flect this breadth of potentiality in their advertise- 
ments. A particular reader in any given corps, 
bureau or command may identify one company with 
only one specific capacity—such as missile guidance. 
This same company may have developed another 
capability—such as search radar—for another service. 

Although advertising, when discussing specific 
projects, is based on what is today, the underlying 
message should also reflect a company’s capacity to 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
“DyKORSKY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Stratford, Connecticut 


Specific . . These two ads are examples of those which communicate specific information to a specific branch 
of the service. 


contribute to future developments. Defense is, after 
all, a market of the future. 





THE FUTURE 





Any company exploring its potentialities in the 
defense market will do well to recognize a few 
truisms: 


Defense is separate from and unlike any other 
market area. 


2. It may require a company to set up management, 
engineering and sales staffs that will be concerned 
only with the defense market. 


3. It is basically a market of the future. 


4. The most important commodity any company has 
for sale in this market is capabilities, not a product 
line. 


5. The ultimate customer is the defense establish- 
ment with its own special requirements. 


6. Advertising, by itself, cannot create a company’s 
position within the market, but it is a valuable tool 
for the development and expansion of such a posi- 
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tion. This is particularly true of the highly dynamic 
aspects of that market. 

No advertising in the defense market area should 
be attempted unless or until a company is willing 
to recognize these basic truths, and is also willing 
to pursue the market not for this year’s immediate 
gains, but for gains during the entire future life of 
defense as a market area. a 





About the author 


e Tuomas O. Woo tr, JR., has 
been vice-president of Thomas 
O. Woolf & Son, New York, 
since he was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1950. The 
company performs the national 
advertising management func- 
tion for Ordnance magazine, 
United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, and the Marine Corps Gazette, (han- 
dling the entire advertising sales function; the publi- 
cations have no advertising staffs of their own). Mr. 
Woolf went to Bowdoin after being discharged from 
the army in 1946. 





SALES PROMOTION 


U-drive-it . . Prospects at 
Automatic lift-truck exhibit 
were allowed to operate 
equipment in order to get 
first-hand experience with new 
models. Other prospects 
attracted by the activity were 
invited into the booth to 

try the new trucks. 


IDEAS 


Lift truck exhibit 
puts prospect in driver's seat 


Men involved in the selection and 
purchase of industrial equipment 
rarely have the opportunity to oper- 
ate the machines they buy. Here’s 
how Automatic Transportation Co. 
used a trade show exhibit to give 
prospects intimate, firsthand knowl- 
edge of the company’s products 


@ Practically every company demonstrates its 
equipment at trade shows. But Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago lift truck manufacturer, has 
gone one step beyond this, to come up with a high- 
ly effective new exhibit format. 

Instead of using trained drivers for lift truck 
demonstrations, Automatic lets prospective custom- 
ers drive the trucks in the exhibit booth. 

John B. Ellor, Automatic’s advertising and sales 
promotion manager, who conceived the “U-Drive-It” 
idea, reasoned that many people involved in the se- 
lection and purchase of lift trucks rarely, if ever, 
have an opportunity to operate the equipment they 
specify. 


SALES TRAINING, TOO . . Because prospects could 
actually drive the equipment, they would gain a 
better appreciation of Automatic trucks and the 
ways mechanized handling could be used to move 
goods more efficiently. At the same time, Automatic 
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Round and round . . 
were greeted at the booth entrance (left) and reg- 
istered. Driving equipment was kept in an island in 
the middle of the booth with a circular driving 


dealer salesmen attending the show could get first- 
hand experience with new truck models and also be 
able to answer specific questions by demonstrating 
equipment features to buyers personally. 

Plans were made to use the new idea at the Ma- 
terials Handling Institute’s regional show held last 
May 9-11 in Philadelphia. Using a scale model of 
the company’s 30x60’ booth, Mr. Ellor and his staff 
planned a circular driving course inside the booth 
boundaries. Rails around the outside of the booth 
served to isolate the driving area from passerby. 
Demonstration trucks were arranged in an island 
area in the center of the booth. An entrance was 
planned near the literature racks and the conversa- 
tion area, where Automatic men talked to the show- 
goers. Signs labeled “Get the Feel From Behind the 
Wheel—U-Drive It” were placed over the entrance 
and at strategic corners of the booth. 

Dealer salesmen were given sales and technical 
details about new models to be demonstrated at a 
pre-show meeting which also served as a training 
session on new accessories being made available 
through Automatic. Salesmen from the entire north- 
eastern part of the country attended the meeting 
and at least part of the trade show. 


DEALERS TAKE OVER . . Once the show began, the 
dealer salesmen became the hosts, while company 
staff people stayed in the background and helped 
coordinate demonstrations and movement in the 
booth. Show-goers either entered the booth in re- 
sponse to the signs or were invited in by dealer 
salesmen as they watched proceedings from the 
mail. Once at the entrance to the booth, they were 
greeted by an attractive receptionist who registered 
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Visitors to Automatic’s exhibit 


course around it. Automatic Electric dealer sales- 
men rode along with prospects to explain the oper- 
ational advantages of the new lift trucks. After the 
ride, visitor received a “driver's license.” 


each guest and provided for a salesman to act as an 
escort during the demonstrations. When possible, 
the dealer salesman from the same area as the visitor 
was assigned. 


ELLOR 

iS 
SEPTEMBER 
‘IDEA MAN’ 


John B. Ellor, who proposed and executed the idea 
of Automatic’s “U-Drive-It” booth at the Philadel- 
phia materials handling show, will receive IM’s 
monthly “Idea Man” trophy in September. As adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago division of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Mr. Ellor also handles publicity 
and sales training. 

Before joining the company in 1956, he was man- 
ager of market research, advertising and sales pro- 
motion at Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. He holds an 
A.B. degree from Denison University and an M.B.A 
from Harvard Business School. A member of AIA 
and the Society of Packaging and Handling Engi- 
neers, he is also active in the local Lions Club, insti- 
tutional representative for several Boy Scout units, 
and an elder of his church. 





The salesman determined what kind of equipment 
the man was especially interested in or what type his 
plant was using and attempted to get that particular 
truck for the prospect to drive. After a check-out on 
operating technique and features to note during the 
drive, the prospect took the driver’s seat and piloted 
the truck around the course. In all cases, a salesman 
rode along to assist in manipulation of the controls, 
to answer questions and to make sure safety rules 
were observed. 

At the completion of the course, the prospect 
was photographed in the driver's seat with a Pol- 
aroid Land camera, given a print of the picture, 
awarded a “driver's license” and “safety certificate,” 
which had been filled out during the demonstration 
and given a large badge labeled, “I Got the Feel 
from Behind the Wheel.” He was also presented 
with literature on the particular types of trucks he 
was interested in. 

“Results were more gratifying than we dared to 
expect,” said Mr. Ellor. “Our dealer salesmen were 
delighted with the opportunity to personally dem- 
onstrate the equipment and almost to a man went 
away with increased enthusiasm for our products. 


BUSINESS GOES U-P 


Light touch mail campaign 
promotes Union Pacific’s services 





A campaign designed to ‘hit’ all the customers in 
strategic spots has been launched by the Southwest 
Div. of Union Pacific Railroad. Mailers in the form 
of postcards, studio cards, brochures and publicity 
reprints have been sent to every category of cus- 
tomers. 

The mailers are geared to the interests and needs 
of the people to whom they are sent. For example, 
one studio card used the headline, “Cool, Man, 
Cool.” It was sent to all shippers of perishable goods 
in northern and southern California areas and an- 
nounced U-P’s investment in a fleet of new mechan- 
ical refrigerator cars. The shipping of perishable 
and agricultural products is an important market 
for U-P. 

Another group of mailers were sent to shippers in 
the form of humorous postcards with such smile- 
provoking puns as “Western potato pickers dig U-P 
the most” and “Canned goods are not bottled-up 
shipped U-P.” 

A mailer merchandising a series of three ads was 
written as a tribute to the industrial traffic manager 
and designed to elevate this position to a profes- 
sional status. U-P’s service and equipment are wov- 
en into the ads. The ads were published originally 
in the Wall Street Journal, Traffic World and the 
Los Angeles Times. The mailer received many com- 
pliments from traffic people. 

“An Extra Right Arm at no Extra Cost” is the 
headline on a mailer sent to a list of 4,000 indus- 


The program was particularly effective in our in- 
troduction of new trucks at the show. Our salesmen 
gained an intimate knowledge of the new trucks’ 
sales points and an appreciation of the smooth, fast 
operation of these machines.” 

Prospective buyers liked the “U-Drive-It” pro- 
gram, too. 

“Visitors seemed to get a real thrill out of driving 
the trucks,” Mr. Ellor said. “A number of people 
remarked that they had been buying this type of 
equipment for years but had never had an oppor- 
tunity to drive it. 

“We were able to keep an accurate record of all 
people who visited the Automatic booth. These 
names will provide excellent ammunition to use to 
stimulate our salesmen to make follow-up calls and 
close sales that may have begun at the show. And, 
of course, they will have a perfect opener for a sales 
pitch by discussing Automatic’s operation features 
which the prospect experienced firsthand. 

“The exhibit was a real crowd-puller, too. During 
the entire show, the do-it-yourself product demon- 
strations seemed to act as a magnet, and we always 
had a crowd of spectators around the booth.” 


trial traffic managers in the Southwest. It listed the 
specific services that traffic managers could expect 
from U-P’s traffic salesmen. Many of U-P’s services 
apparently were unknown to its customers before 
this mailer was distributed, because the salesmen 
began complaining that the customers were now 


“Punny” . . Mailers geared especially to the interests 
and needs of those to whom they were sent were 
used by Union Pacific Railroad in order to promote 
its services. Despite the gag headlines, the mailers 
represented a serious approach to recipients’ prob- 
lems. 
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taking advantage of these services and then some. 

A mailer merchandising a newspaper ad was 
sent to advertise U-P’s “piggy-back” rail-trailer 
service. This type of transportation “eliminates 
traffic jams and accidents,” the mailer states. H. J. 
Forbes, U-P’s southwest ad manager said: “We 
heard from the local Teamsters Union regarding 
this ad and mailer and thereafter considered it a 
complete success!” 


Plywood manufacturer puts 
siding guarantee in writing 


“Tell ‘em and sell ‘em—but don’t put it in writ- 
ing.” 

To avoid this shortcoming of some building ma- 
terials salesmen when it comes to guarantees, 
United States Plywood Corp., New York has ex- 
tended a written guarantee “for the life of the build- 
ing” to purchasers of its complete line of sidings. 

Sales vice-president Monroe W. Pollack points 
out that such claims as “never need replacing,” 
“never needs painting,” and “lasts a life-time” are 
commonplace, but are seldom put on paper, with 
the consequence that buyers often believe materials 
are guaranteed when actually they are not. 

USP salesmen now are supplied with guarantees 
covering all Weldwood sidings to back up their 
pitch that they will “last for the life of the building.” 


TRANSLATED, SPELLS ‘PROMOTION’ 


Educational booklet builds 
prestige in new market 





A small booklet is being used by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. to perform a service for 
customers and at the same time to make the com- 
pany look like an expert in a new field. 

The booklet is a glossary of terms entitled “Do 
You Talk ‘Computerese’?”. Honeywell has been 
known for over 75 years in the field of measurement 
and control in industry, but it was only five years 
ago that the company entered the digital computer 
field. Consequently, Honeywell promotion men were 
faced with the problem of establishing recognition 
for Honeywell’s capabilities in the field of digital 
computer control as applied to industrial processing. 

A study of the advertising and sales promotional 
efforts of other computer companies revealed to the 
Honeywell people that most of the literature of 
competing companies was written to appeal to 
readers who were already familiar with computers 
or the jargon of the computer engineer. So, assum- 
ing that most customers or potential customers have 
some degree of interest in computers but have little 
or no knowledge of the language of the computer 
engineer, Honeywell concluded that any computer 
manufacturer who would produce some literature 
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which would translate into common English the jar- 
gon of computing would be recognized as one of 
the leaders in the field. Also, as a sidelight, the com- 
pany could get across the message of Honeywell's 
wealth of experience in the measurement and con- 
trol field by means of a suitable foreword. 

Before reading Honeywell’s pamphlet, the cus- 
tomer who listens to the computer engineer might 
think that he is speaking “machine language.” How- 
ever, becoming familiar with the definitions of “com- 
puterese,” the customer will realize that “machine 
language” is the language of the computers them- 
selves, “which is unintelligible to people unless the 
symbols and the rules for their use are understood. 
Special equipment is usually needed to convert this 
language from the form in which it is stored in the 
computer to a form perceptible to human beings.” 

Thus, taking their cue from the computers, the 
Honeywell admen, in their glossary, have converted 
the terms used by the engineers into a form un- 
derstandable to the linguistically unqualified cus- 
tomer. 

Distribution was accomplished by means of a 
news release to a number of magazines and wire 
services. The news release was picked up by 224 
newspapers and 130 magazines. Since the initial 
printing in March, 1960, over 45,000 requests for 
the booklet have been filled. 

Continued on page 158 





“UN, DEUX 
TROIS 


International language . . Minneapolis-Honey- 
well booklet explains terminology used by 
computer engineers. Booklet proves to pros- 
pects that Honeywell knows what it’s talking 
about. 














SAID THE JEROBOAM 
TO THE SPLIT... 
“HI, PIPSQUEAK!” 


Monarch of all he surveys, 34 brimming 
glasses big, the Jeroboam is a peer of 
packaging. But good things come in small 
packages, too...hence, “the Split,” or 
even littler, consider the jewel-like flacon 
that encases a few precious drops of rare 
perfume. Nor, for that matter, is “Jerry” 
really the big shot...at least not when 
stacked against the corrugated giant that 
protects 3,000 Ibs. of oil heater in transit. 
But mighty or midget, bottle or box, metal 
or plastic, champagne or beer... packag- 
ing is a $20 billion marketplace of high 
creativity and hot competition, and in- 
creasingly vital to almost any business 
you can name. To sell it, seek out not 
industry, not industries, but individuals, 
men-who-make-packaging-decisions. And 
you won’t have far to go to find them... 
in fact, they'll meet you more than half- 
way through the pages of their personal 
publication. Even as it, in turn, has gone 
out to meet them, via “Operation Gene- 
sis,” a continuing reader education pro- 
gram (how to read more efficiently; how 
to capitalize on reading more effectively) 
...conducted by a top level staff of 88 
university professors of marketing. 
It is unique to business paper publishing, 
but so typical of... MODERN PACKAGING 


MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging—a BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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To clearly 

define your 
advertising 
objectives... 











your agency 


must 


dig 


deep! 


Time and again, advertising programs 
founder because the objective is not clearly 
defined. Obvious? Perhaps .. . but none- 
theless true. There is an irresistible temp- 
tation to “get on with the ads”’ before 
thinking the problem through. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 


out what your selling problem is . . . and | 
precisely what your advertising is trying | 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- | 
tives are clearly defined will we propose | 
an advertising and sales promotional pro- | 


gram. That’s one of the reasons our clients’ 


advertising has been so consistently | 


effective. 
May we tell you more? 


the ——- 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 156 


Desirable results from distribution 


| of the glossary have been achieved 
_ according to E. A. Murphy, Jr., Hon- 


eywell’s assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager. “Feedbacks 
from our market managers and field 
sales force confirm customers’ strong 
interest in and acceptance of the 
booklet and show marked increase of 
customers’ awareness of Honeywell’s 
capability in the area of computer 
control for industrial processes,” Mr. 
Murphy said. “Also, in many in- 
stances, requests were for substantial 
quantities of the booklet for use in 
instruction courses in large companies 


and various government agencies.” 


HOT STUFF 





Replica of company product 
used as giveaway 


Production of a new thermostat by 
the Automatic Controls Div. of Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl., be- 
came the solution to the problem of 
what the company’s salesmen could 


use as a giveaway item to replace cus- . 
| tomary mechanical pencils. 


The size, shape and design of the 


| new thermostat were perfect for 


into a combination 


desk-top thermometer, paperweight 
and container for paper clips, 
stamps or cigarets. According to Ray- 
mond Hipp, the ad manager for B-C’s 
Automatic Controls Div., the advan- 
tages of the thermometers are mani- 
fold. 

As well as promoting the new ther- 
mostat and related products of the 
company in a way which a name on 
a pencil cannot do, the thermometer 
is always on display instead of in a 
drawer or pocket, where most pencils 
are found, if they are not lost. Also, 
aside from being useful to those who 
receive them, the thermometer is 
something which no other company 
has. 

Although the cost for the desk-top 
thermometer is almost twice as much 
as it was for the mechanical pencils, 
there remain added attractions of the 
new giveaway to the company in ad- 
dition to its most important promo- 
tional attraction. One of these is the 
fact that the giveaway is made by the 
Barber-Colman people, thus creating 
work for employes. 

The salesmen for B-C, who give 
the item to architects and commer- 
cial and industrial engineers and con- 
tractors, are extremely happy with the 
new thermometer and report that it 
has been very well received. A total 
of 2,500 of the new giveaways were 
assembled in the first batch, but so 
many salesmen asked for more that 


Desk-size . . Replica of a new thermostat designed by Barber-Colman serves as a 
useful giveaway for the company’s salesmen. The item can be used for small 
articles, cigarets, stamps or paper clips. One advantage to Barber-Colman is that 


products. 


_ it's always on display. It promotes not only the new thermostat but other B-C 





a new batch is in the process of being 
assembled to accommodate the com- 
pany’s prospective customers, 


West intent on ‘nosing out’ 
East in CF&l wire rope contest 


An Eastern vs. Western division 
sales contest now going on between 
Double Gray-X wire rope salesmen 
of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. is 
destined to end on a nutty note. 

The result will hinge on pure pride 
—or fear of losing it. For either J. 
H. Driggs, wire rope sales manager 
of the Western division, or general 
sales manager George Jennings, in 
charge of the Eastern forces, will 
have to pay the inhuman penalty—if 
his division loses—of pushing a peanut 
with his nose, at high noon, at his 
opponent’s headquarters. 

To add to the indignity, some 
Eastern rascallion sent Mr. Driggs a 
king-size one-foot peanut without any 
explanation. But Mr. Driggs is con- 
fidently keeping it for his adversary, 
Mr. Jennings, to nuzzle when he ar- 
vives, defeated, in Denver. 

I.cidentally, wire rope sales are 
soaring. 





Now all metal 
cutting band saw blades from Disston 
Div., H. K. Porter Co., come pack- 
aged in boxes printed with a guide 
for selecting proper blade speed and 
teeth-per-inch specifications for cut- 
ting various materials. There is also 
a table of information for obtaining 
greater cutting efficiency. Cartons are 
printed in four colors. Two sizes of 
band saw cartons are shown. All sizes 
have same information. 


Packaged saw data. . 








What does a north woods guide 
have to do with flushing sales contacts? 


Look at it this way. A tenderfoot on his 
first trip out is not too experienced. A 
string of rabbits will satisfy him. But, 
the more experienced sportsman wants a 
guide. He’s already seen the sights. His 
time is limited and he wants to get right 
down to business. He’s after real game. 


So it is with direct mail. Much direct 
mail produces only worthless rabbits 
(unqualified inquiries). Your salesmen 
complain their time is wasted. 


Reply-O-Letter’s 26 years of success has 
been built by helping clients write letters 
that produce qualified sales contacts. 
There’s usually an offer-piece — your 
own booklet, bulletin, sample — some- 
thing which can be delivered by your 
salesmen. The task is only to point up 
why and how this offer-piece can benefit 
the prospective buyer. Your Reply-O- 
Letter tells him why this offer-piece is 
important to his work, and opens the 
door to your men. Real, bonafide in- 
quiries flow in, and your overall results 
are increased by as much as 30% to 50%. 


Take our own offer-piece booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail,” as an example. 
Although it unabashedly sells Reply-O- 
Letter, the employer of salesmen finds 
it fascinating because it spells out the 
vast difference in technique between 
getting inquiries for manufacturers’ 
salesmen and other types of salesmen 
(distributors’, jobbers’, “commission 
men,” etc.). What is profitable in one 
case is downright waste in another! 


The booklet also discusses basic prob- 
lems in many other fields, such as indus- 
trial, publishing, retailing, fund raising. 


And while it is our booklet, about our 
product, tooting our own horn, it can be 
of substantial help to the man who sends 
for it. 


No hunting for paper, pen or envelope! 
Every Reply-O-Letter is “personalized.” 
Cost, however, is far less than processed, 
multigraphed or auto-typed letters. The 
replier needs no pen, stamp, or envelope 
to reply. He needn’t even sign his name! 
Best of all, the card stays with the letter 
until he is ready to reply. 


This man will put the Reply-O-Letter 
built-in reply card in the mail — even 
before he says “good morning” to his 


secretary! 


All extras — preliminary art, copy, 
counsel and evaluation are free of charge. 


If you’re trying to flush new, qualified 
sales contacts, let Reply-O-Letter be your 
guide for success. “The 3 R’s of Direct 
Mail” is yours for the asking. Send for 


yeTTER | it today . .. on your 


4 


4, letterhead, please. If 
} possible, please en- 
s close some of your 





¢ << 


direct mail promo- 
Suns in © 


tions. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
4 Central Park West @ New York 23 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done in Vice President and Director, New York agency. Photo on location by Arnold Newman 
businesspapers— because this is where advertising faces its 

toughest test. In businesspapers, you’re talking to people 

who know the score. They rate you, your company and 

your products on how well you speak their language. From 

hard-won experience, you know that you put your top 

talent against advertising ... in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business ... because, in businesspapers, you can 


do a dominant selling job, strong enough to create real customer 


excitement, for comparatively little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of just about every advertiser. 


NOW—OVER 3,160,000 BUSINESSMEN INVEST MORE THAN $17 MILLION A YEAR FOR THE PURPOSE OF READING ABP PAPERS. “ABD 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5,D.C. ‘9 
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SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


Bankers Are Nice 
People, But Please... 


@ Like most people, I know a fair number of indi- 
viduals who are in the banking business in one way 
or another. But I know only three “bankers” well 
enough to get an occasional invitation to lunch, and 
the fact that one of these banking luncheons took 
place yesterday explains how I happen to be think- 
ing about the banking mind in business. 

But perhaps first I should tell you that I am very 
fussy about making a distinction between people 
who work in banks—which to me takes in everyone 
including vice-presidents—and “bankers”. To be a 
“banker” in my exclusive book means that you've got 
to be the president, or the chairman of the board, or 
the principal owner (or all three) of a bank. 

Don’t ask me why I make this distinction, or what 
logic there is in it. I'll admit cheerfully that there is 
none. A very good friend who happens to be a vp 
of a very large and important bank just “works for 
a bank” as far as I am concerned, but an alert little 
guy who owns a modest little bank you never heard 
of is a “banker” to me—and incidentally he has the 
money to prove it. 

But I don’t want to talk about banks, or even 
bankers. I want to talk about the banking mind, 
which is the conventional stereotype of what a 
banker is supposed to be like and very often is not. 
And I want to suggest that we have too many bank- 
ing minds in responsible positions in industry, and 
that if we allow them to gain the upper hand we 
might just as well toss in the sponge as far as our 
free enterprise economy is concerned. 

The bankers I happen to know are among the 
most daring entrepreneurs of my acquaintance. I 
don’t mean that they are reckless or careless. Not at 
all. They are careful, thoughtful men. But they did 
not get to be successful bankers by having banking 
minds. 

On the other hand, unfortunately, a good many 
business men in high places do have banking minds, 
and if this becomes the general situation, then I sin- 
cerely believe that the enterprise system of which 


we love to speak will be something to talk about in 
the past tense, like beloved but departed relatives, 
rather than in the present tense. Because it will 
cease to exist. 

What is a banking mind? Well, in simplest terms, 
it is a conservative mind in the true dictionary sense 
of that word. It wants to conserve things; to prevent 
change; to avoid any possibility of risk or error; to 
make sure, above all else, that caution reigns su- 
preme. It considers inaction a considerable virtue, 
gloom and doubt as the most perfect state of mind, 
and a ritual called “cutting back” (you may know 
it better as retrenchment, reducing the overhead, 
tightening up the ship, dropping the deadweight, or 
by any one of a host of expressive synonyms) as the 
finest flowering of the executive mind. 

And we may as well admit it; often it is right. 

But it is also well to remember that basically it is 
wrong; and that the banking mind—that is the con- 
servator—can’t operate until some entrepreneur builds 
something that is worth conserving. And no true 
banking mind ever built anything worth conserving. 
It is only the eternally daring, enterprising, restless 
spirit, willing to try new things, to take a chance 
against odds, to prove how everyone has been 
wrong in being pessimistic, who builds the busi- 
nesses, or the institutions, or the structures which 
are worth preserving. , 

I've been yapping about this too often, but I still 
fear that modern business organization, with its ab- 
sentee ownership, its demands for “team play” and 
conformity, its unwillingness to permit a mistake, 
is heavily loaded in favor of the banking mind and 
against the entrepreneurial mind which is willing 
and eager to strike out in new directions, try new 
things, experiment, and go on from one mistake to 
another mistake to, perhaps, one glorious triumph. 

Nobody can be right all the time. No business 
can be right all the time. The safest way to avoid 
mistakes is not to do anything. But we need people 
and businesses who are not only willing, but in a 
very important sense eager to make mistakes—to try 
new ideas, new directions, new notions. 

That way—and only that way—lies ultimate prog- 
ress. And right now, as we seem to be emerging 
from the most recent but certainly not the last re- 
cession, is an especially good time to remember it. # 
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READERSHIP SURVEYS CONDUCTED BY 28 MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY CE C&E CM&E ENR R&S 





Mfr. Rollers, Graders .... 140 118 113 
Mfr. Concrete Equipment. . 415 248 363 
Mfr. Explosives 359 336 299 
Mfr, Asphalt Equipment. . . 212 ‘ 277 
Mfr. Boilers, Heaters .... 106 120 
Agency for Four Mfrs 81 86 
Mfr. Oil Filters 326 

Mfr. Fuel, Lubricants .... 

Mfr. Tractors, Scrapers ... 

Mfr. Roadbuilding Equipment 34 58 
Mfr. Diesel Engines 176 

Mfr. Shovels, Cranes ... . 105 70 
Mfr. Aggregate Equipment . 344 464 
Agency for Three Mfrs... . 250 236 
Mfr. Drill Bits 443 273 
Mfr. Shovels, Cranes ... . 296 165 
Mfr. Concrete Equipment . . 38 46 38 
Mfr. Piledrivers 125 203 88 
Mfr. Scaffolding 43 59 4 
Mfr. 216 386 244 
Mfr. Compressors 232 461 246 
Mfr. 106 109 104 
Mfr. Lubricants 265 204 261 350 
Mfr. Excavating Equipment . 16 24 23 22 
Mfr. Graders 375 284 301 467 
Mfr. Aggregate Equipment . 52 32 70 108 
Mfr. Tractors, Engines .. . 120 99 71 137 
Mfr. 50 61 56 54 


TOTAL 6,921 5,268 4,440 5,876 5,275 


Note: Construction Equipment won haif the surveys and placed no lower than third in the rest. 
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Why does CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT win 
so many impartial industry-wide elections? 


When advertisers themselves ‘‘poll” the men known to do the buying among 


their own customers and prospects, in all segments of the industry, 


the votes go to the one magazine that’s edited 





especially for the men who decide what to buy. 





The reader votes racked up on the voting machine report the 
total from 28 independent surveys conducted by manufacturers 
who sell to the construction industry. 

The fact that these manufacturers sell to all buying groups 
naturally favors a high score for CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, 
because this magazine covers all buying groups. 

But the most important reason CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
wins is the unique editorial service it provides to the men who 
buy construction equipment, materials and supplies. 





Construction | 
Equipment i 





Construction 
Equipment ~~ 
MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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There’s a Maclean-Hunter 
Business Publication that 
can sell best for you 
in Canada 





Through our editors, advertising representatives and Research Department, Maclean-Hunter is in a 
unique position to provide advertisers with information about Canadian markets that is not available 
through ordinary sources. Many U.S. manufacturers take advantage of this service. 


Through our 42 business publications, Maclean-Hunter also provides advertising media through which to 
sell almost any market, anywhere in Canada. Many hundreds of progressive U.S. manufacturers have rec- 
ognized that this is the most effective way of selling these markets. Canadians in industry and commerce 
have expressed a marked preference for Canadian publications. Maclean-Hunter business publications, 
each the recognized leader in its field, serve these people with proper interpretation of the news as it ap- 
plies to Canadians. This editorial coverage in depth — coupled with the nationwide distribution of 
Maclean-Hunter business publications — means readership in depth — means more sales influence for 
your advertising. 


The Financial Post 

Building Supply Dealer 

Bus and Truck Transport 

Canadian Advertising 

Canadian Automotive Trade 

Canadian Aviation 

Cenadian Baker 

Canadian Controls and 
Instrumentation 


Canadian Electronics 
Engineering 


Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant 


Canadian Industrial 
Photography 

Canadian Jeweller 

Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News 

Canadian Nuclear 
Technology 

Canadian Packaging 

Canadian Paint & Varnish 

Canadian Printer & 
Publisher 

Canadian Shipping and 
Marine Engineering News 

Canadian Stationer and 
Office Equipment Dealer 


Civic Administration 

Design Engineering 

Drug Merchandising 

Electrical Contractor and 
Maintenance Supervisor 

Food in Canada 

Hardware Merchandising 

Heating and Plumbing 
Engineer 

Heavy Construction News 

Home Goods Retailing 

Marketing 

Materials Handling in 
Canada 

Men’s Wear of Canada 


Modern Power and 
Engineering 
Modern Purchasing 
National Builder 
Office Equipment & 
Methods 
Photo Trade 
Plant Administration 
Progressive Plastics 
Style 
L’Epicier (The Grocer) 
Le Pharmacien 
(The Druggist) 
Le Quincaillier (The 
Hardware Merchant) 


Write for detailed information on the individual markets covered by these publications. 


421 University Ave., Toronto 2 
1242 Peel St., 
1030 W. Georgia St., 
Vest Coast U.S. Representatives: Duncan Scott & Co., 85 Post 


St., San Francisco 4, & 1901 West 8th St., Los Angeles 57. 


Montreal 2 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 
PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


Vancouver 5 
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SPECIAL 
CANADIAN 
SECTION 


© What's different about industrial 
marketing in Canada? . . begins 
below 


© Copy Chasers look at Canadian 
industrial ads .......... p. 175 


© New developments in the Canadi- 
an industrial market .... p. 182 


What's different about 
industrial marketing in 


A Canadian industrial marketing ex- 
pert discusses the problems and the 
opportunities in selling to Canada’s 
industrial market 


By J. D. WILLIS 
Vice-President & General Manager 
Canmark Services, Limited, Toronto 


CANADA? 


@ Canada is not one big similar market. The fac- 
tors that affect marketing plans vary in different 
areas of the country. There are some common de- 
nominators, however, which are very important. 

Canada is a relatively large country with a small 
over-all population density which results in a small 
over-all market density. We are an exporting nation 
which has a significant bearing on our attitude to- 
ward imported products. Distances are long; the 
weather is cold and adverse in the winter; and we 
have two languages. 

In addition we have federal laws governing pric- 
ing and sales tax (some provinces also have sales 
taxes) and standardization regulations administered 
by the Canadian Standards Association. It should be 
specifically noted that no electrical product from 
any source may be marketed in Canada without 
CSA approval. 

The core of the Canadian market is in the south- 
ern part of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
But even here the density of market is significantly 
smaller than that of the highly industrialized areas 
of the United States, and it is here that the two- 
language problem is most prominent. Much of the 

Continued on page 167 
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Canadian National Railways Photo 
Distance and contrast . . From Newfoundland’s for- 
ests and mills (above left) to Vancouver's harbor 
(below, right)—a distance of 3,000 miles—Canada is 
a land of vast distances and many contrasts. In be- 


Canadian National Railways Ph>to 
tween are heavily industrialized areas, such as Wind- 
sor, Ont. (above, right), and the Prairies, grain from 
which is being loaded at Port Arthur, Ont., (below, 
left). 


Canadian National Railways Photo 


ception of the Pacific coast, and the two-language 
problem disappears. 


CANADA .. 


continued from p. 165 


EFFECTS ON MARKETING FUNCTIONS . . While the 
pattern of the peculiarities of our market is slowly 
but continuously changing (even the weather and 
the language problem) it is imperative that the in- 
dustrial marketer appreciate the impact of these 
peculiarities as they now exist, and it would appear 
that the following comments are presently pertinent. 


secondary manufacturing industry is located in this 
area, which produces relatively less sympathy to- 
ward imported products. 

As you go north, east and west the industry be- 
comes more primary in its character and, therefore, 
more dependent on exports for survival; the market 
density becomes thinner—very thin in spots until you 
get out to Alberta and British Columbia—and further 
away from the major sources of Canadian manufac- 
tured goods; the winters are tougher, with the ex- 


THE PURCHASER 
chasers are good business men and _ their buying 


- Our Canadian industrial pur- 
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‘For several reasons and in several 
ways, the industrial market in Cana- 


da is not an easy one to cover effec- 


tively, but it is being done extensive- 


ly, and the market is growing — 
which should solve some of our pe- 


culiar problems.’—QJ. D. Willis 


motives are the same as for good business men 
anywhere. There are some motives, however, that 
may receive more emphasis in Canada. 

Our costs per unit product manufactured are us- 
ually higher than in most other industrial nations. 
This results in a terrific and continuous pressure on 
prices of products purchased—particularly in those 
industries which are largely dependent on export 
business. 

Effective communications are both difficult and 
costly because of the distances involved, and made 
more difficult in some areas by the language prob- 
lem. Incidentally, there is some indication that the 
two-language problem will, over a rather long pe- 
riod of time, be appreciably lessened by a movement 
now gaining favor, under which more and more 
young people will acquire a real ability to under- 
stand and speak the second language. Many of the 
farsighted Canadian business men, particularly 
French Canadians, are getting behind this program 
by arranging summer interchange visits with the 
children of English-speaking associates. At the pres- 
ent time most of the French Canadians prefer to do 
business with people who can converse in French 
and, to a large extent, the English-speaking busi- 
ness men—particularly outside of Quebec—are in- 
capable of communicating in French. 

Another factor which has come into more prom- 
inence in the last 15 years is the pressure in many 
communities to buy locally. The less industrialized 
areas are trying to attract manufacturing plants, and, 
in the meantime, encourage purchasing from a local 
distributor or other local resale outlet. This trend is 
not nearly so apparent with many large industrial 
purchasers who still prefer to deal directly with the 
manufacturers’ own representatives for anything but 
the smaller supply items. 


MARKET RESEARCH . . While it is probably true in 
any country that industrial marketing research has 
not been developed to the same extent as in the 
consumer market, the problem is made more diffi- 
cult in Canada by the thinner market, distances, 
communications and the dearth of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Because of these discouraging factors qualitative 
research to determine customers’ likes and dislikes, 
buying motives, attitudes, company images, etc. has 
been left largely to chance, studying published ma- 
terial on the subject and to the reports from sales 
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personnel. The need for this type of research exists, 
and is increasing, and many firms are beginning to 
give this function more prominence. 

Quantitative research to determine the number, 
location, size and purchase volume of customers has 
received relatively more attention and has made 
some very significant gains in the last ten years. 
Some large manufacturing companies, associations 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have worked 
closely together to develop statistical information 
which can be of practical use in forecasting poten- 
tial markets for many existing products. There are 
still important gaps, however, that can only be filled 
as time and economic conditions permit. 


THE PRODUCT . . Canadians in general have a very 
high regard for U.S.-designed industrial products, 
and have indeed developed many Canadian manu- 
factured products by modifying U.S. designs 
throughout the years. In addition products and de- 
signs from countries other than the United States 
seem to have greater acceptance in Canada than in 
the United States. But it is not safe for any outside 
marketer to assume that his product would be mar- 
ketable in Canada just because it has proved success- 
ful in his own country. The size of market, low cost 
imports and a natural desire to develop our own de- 
signs to accommodate the aforementioned peculiari- 
ties of our market (including CSA approval where 
required) all have a significant influence. 

For example, because of the huge supplies of 
suitable water power in Canada, Canadian engineers 
have for years designed and built water wheel gen- 
erators which are second to none in cost and per- 
formance. Until recently the market for steam tur- 
bine generating equipment has not justified Canadi- 
an development and so these machines when re- 
quired have been imported from countries which 
do not have the water power available and which 
have had to develop designs and techniques for 
building low-cost, high-quality turbine generators. 

While the effect of low-cost imports on Canadian 
designs is originally one of price—which will be 
dealt with later—it has motivated the real need of 
designing for lower cost without detracting from 
quality and this is a problem which faces many 
Canadian manufacturers. Marketers promoting high 
cost imported products will also face the same com- 
petition. 


THE PRICE . . There are four major factors which are 
adversely affecting the Canadian marketer in his at- 
tempts to set profitable prices: (1) low cost foreign 
competition; (2) the pressure of trade unions to 
equal U.S. wage rates in a country with one-tenth 
the market (approximately); (3) lower volume de- 
mand relative to other industrial countries; and, (4) 
in many industries today, a capacity for supply 
which greatly exceeds the demand. 

Distribution costs also present a problem to the 
market planner which may require more emphasis 
in Canada than elsewhere. Distances to be covered— 
and the time involved—combined with the relatively 





low market density, which sometimes 
makes branch operations impractical, 
tend to keep transportation costs—for 
both personnel and _ products—and 
other traveling expenses high. This 
has a bearing not only on profitable 
pricing but also on the choice of the 
most economical channel of distribu- 
tion for any product. 

The marketer must also be familiar 
with the dominion government laws 
and codes governing pricing practices. 


PERSONAL SELLING. . While the prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship are uni- 
versal and have been well-learned 
and successfully practiced by many 
Canadian industrial salesmen, the 
product knowledge factor requires 
particular emphasis here. This applies 
not only to the manufacturers’ own 
representatives but becomes even 
more acute as we go through the 
channels of the industrial resale sales- 
men. 

In the more highly concentrated 
industrial market areas of the world 
the practice of developing “special- 
ists” on one or a few products is eco- 
nomically justified much further down 
the product, price and technical con- 
tent scale, and also further out into 
the market field, than is possible in 
Canada. Here we cannot afford this 
costly practice to anything like the 
same extent, so that competition for 
the industrial salesmen’s brains and 
time becomes a real need at a much 
higher point on the product scale. 

Continued on page !70 


No specialist-salesmen . . Portable nat- 
ural gas drilling rig is moved to new 
site in British Columbia. In the States, 
several highly specialized salesmen 
probably would call on this drilling 
contractor, but in Canada industrial 
salesmen must be more diversified. 
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with it in Canada in 
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The $300-million-plus plastics industry is one of Canada’s 
fastest growing —— an expanding market hungry for new 
machines, materials, production equipment, motors, con- 
trols and manufacturing tools of every kind. Progressive 
Plastics blankets this market. Your sales story reaches 
all of your customers plus your most important new 
prospects. 


EDITORIAL: Split-level appeal attracts both proc- 
essors and users. Editors frequently commission spe- 
cial articles (1960: Phones step up call for colors — 
June; What’s the future for blow molding — Sept.; 
Polypropylene survey — Oct.) Special machinery re- 
port, merchandising report, polyester report, design 
report and automotive report each year. Organizing 
first plastics exhibition — Plastics Show of Canada 
in October, 1961. 


ADVERTISING: The trend is up, up, up! Lineage 
in 1960 was 43% ahead of 1959 — keeps in step 
with the growth of plastics in Canada. 
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STOP 
PRESS 
NEWS: 


PRICE WATERHOUSE SURVEY 
REVEALS HIGH READER 
LOYALTY FOR THE 
ENGINEERING JOURNAL 


Here are key facts just revealed by 
an independent random survey of 
every 18th name on The Journal's 
mailing list, which was completed by 
Price Waterhouse & Co., internation- 
ally known accountants, in May, 1961. 
Your Journal representative will be 
pleased to show you the whole sur- 


vey. 
@ 6 READERS IN 10 SPEND OVER 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR 
READING THE ENGINEERING JOUR- 
NAL EACH MONTH. 1 IN 4 SPENDS 
2 HOURS OR MORE WITH EACH 
ISSUE. 
Only 12% of respondents indicated thai 
they spent less than 15 minutes reading 
The Journal. This is a clear indication 
of the importance most readers attach 
to the publication 
7 OUT OF 10 READ THE JOURNAL 
AT HOME 
An additional 3% indicated that they 
took their Journal home from the office, 
thus boosting home readership to a re- 
markable 73%. 
4 READERS IN EVERY 10 FILE 
COPIES OF THE JOURNAL FOR FU- 
TURE REFERENCE 
Never underestimate the life of your ad- 
vertising message when you use The 
Journal. 
3 READERS IN EVERY 10 CiIP AR- 
TICLES FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
This is another indication of the high 
regard held for the technical content of 
The Journal. 
1 READER IN 4 PASSES HIS JOUR- 


NAL ALONG TO OTHERS 

Thousands of other technically minded 
people, many of whom may be buying 
influences even though they are not en- 
gineers, read The Journal each month 
1 READER IN 4 INFLUENCES MAJOR 


PURCHASES 

24% of respondents answered “‘yes’’ to 
the question, ‘“‘Have you, within the 
past 12 months, directly influenced the 
purchase of major engineering equip- 
ment, materials or services?’’ 


THE JOURNAL IS UNQUESTIONABLY 
YOUR BEST BUY BECAUSE: 


The Journal is first with authoritative 
articles by top engineers; first with 
news of the profession across Canada; 
Editorial balance is assured by 
unique |2-man publication committee 
representing !2 major fields of en- 
gineering; 

Milline rate approximately one-third 
average milline rate of leading trade 
and technical publications covering 
only segments of this market; 


Guaranteed circulation now 36,500. 


ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 

2050 MANSFIELD STREET, 

MONTREAL 2, QUE. Victor 2-8121 

NEW ENGLAND STATES: Robert G. Melendy, 
17 Maugus Ave., Wellesly Hills 81, Mass. 
CE 5-6503 
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Concentrated . . Canada has some heavy concentrations of industry, such as this 
industrial district in Toronto. However, much of the industrial market is widely 
dispersed, which considerably complicates distribution and shipping. 


CANADIAN MARKETING . . 
continued from p. 169 


Another very important factor is 
our two-language condition. There 
are still many important French Ca- 
nadians who prefer to do business 
with their own people—or at least 
conduct negotiations in their own 
language—so that it behooves the wise 
industrial marketer to seriously con- 


sider appropriate French, or bi-lingual 
Canadians as their representatives in 
most areas of Quebec. 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION. . 
Here again the principles of good dis- 
tribution will apply but the economics 
are different from more highly indus- 
trialized areas. Only a few extremely 
large manufacturers with a relatively 
wide diversification of products can 





About the author 


e J. D. Wiuts, an electrical engineering graduate 
of the University of Alberta, joined the engineering 
department of Canadian General Electric in 1927 
and remained with the company until 1959, at 
which time he was manager of marketing for Canadi- 
an GE’s Motor & Control Dept. Since 1959, he has 
been vice-president and general manager of Can- 
mark Services Limited, Toronto, a firm of consultants 
which specializes in the development of marketing 
programs for industrial products in Canada. 





afford to cover Canada with their 
own sales and warehousing facilities. 
Even some of these compete with the 
balance for the relatively few good 
secondary outlets in each area. 

It is extremely hard to find a “pure” 
industrial distributor. Economics force 
diversification so that the great ma- 
jority of secondary outlets for indus- 
trial products also handle commercial 
and consumer products, or are in the 
contracting and/or product service 
business. Quite a few also do some 
light manufacturing or assembly work. 
This trend appears to be on the in- 
crease. Some of these other opera- 
tions are beneficial to the promotion 
of the industrial products they han- 
dle, others are a hindrance. 

Because of the thinness of the mar- 
ket, the practice of many manufactur- 
ers to prepay freight to first destina- 
tion only, and the inconvenience and 
loss experienced by many stocking 
distributors when reclaiming sales tax 
on exempt sales, it is difficult to en- 
courage distributors to carry inventory 
for anything but the really high-vol- 
ume or high mark-up products. Man- 
ufacturers’ regional stocks and con- 
signed stocks are, therefore, used ex- 
tensively to provide adequate and 
competitive availability. 

The whole distributor problem is 
accentuated by the fact that many 
distributors handle more than one 
competing product; in fact some of 
them will take orders for anything 
their customer wants and that they 
can buy at a discount. This combined 

Continued on page 1!72 


Distribution problem . . Scrapers move 
fill for dam in Saskatchewan. Finding 
good distributors to handle such prod- 
ucts is a problem in Canada, says the 
author. 





The only man on every buying 
team is the Purchasing 


Executive ... 
. - - IN CANADA, you reach him 
best through Modern Purchasing 


Latest annual complete figures from the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics show that of the 36,742 manufacturing 
plants in Canada in 1958, 12% (4,503) had 50 or more 
employees. This 12% in turn accounted for 83% of the 
total factory shipments in that year. 

Modern Purchasing’s monthly circulation of 7555 
copies completely covers this large volume-buying market 
— as well as purchasing executives in non-manufactur- 
ing establishments such as municipal, provincial and 
federal governments, the armed services, utilities, con- 
struction, transportation and mining companies. 


A study by Blankenship, Gruneau Research Limited has 
revealed that Modern Purchasing is enjoying extremely 
high readership among purchasing executives . . . and 
that these purchasing executives exert major influence 
in specifying brands and suppliers. Ask for our 4-page 
condensed report on this study. . . 

And for more sales in Canada, join the impressive list of 
prominent U.S. and Canadian manufacturers who are 
placing regular advertising in Modern Purchasing — 
Canada’s fastest growing business publication. 


Modern $ Purchasing 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


TORONTO 2, 481 University Ave. MONTREAL 2, 1242 Peel St. 
VANCOUVER 5, 1030 Georgia St. 


U.S. West Coast Rep: Duncan Scott & Co., 85 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, & 1901 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
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7,700 reasons 


why your most 
effective way 

of reaching 
Canada's $802 
million packaging 
business is through 


CANADIAN PACKAGING 


There are 7,700 reasons why ad- 
vertising in Canadian Packaging is 
your most effective method of 
reaching Canada’s vast packaging 
market. Readers of our publication 
have one thing in common: they 
are constantly looking for new 
ideas on packaging ... and they 
all study “the packaging authority 
of Canada” as the reliable source 
of reference. 


Canadian Packaging’s 9,200 copies 
go to the 7,700 companies who 
buy over 95% of all packaging 
purchases made in Canada. With a 
proven 2.01 readers per copy, 
this means they are read every 
month by over 18,000 of your best 
prospects. This selective circula- 
tion to active buyers, coupled with 
top-quality editorial and high read- 
ership, makes Canadian Packaging 
your best advertising buy. 


Write for more media information 
and your free copies of these 
reports: 

Canadian Packaging’s Market 
and Media Report 








Gruneau Survey of Canadian 
Packaging, 4 pages 


CANADIAN PACKAGING 


A Maclean Hunter Publication 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can., 
Duncan Scott & Co., 1901 W. 8th 
$t., Los Angeles and 85 Post St., 
San Francisco. 
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French spoken here . 


- Rich coal mines have made Noranda, in western Quebec, 


into a thriving city. All Quebec is French-speaking, but, says the author, the two- 
language problem is becoming less important. 


CANADIAN MARKETING. . 


continued from p. 171 


with diversification mentioned earlier 
makes competition for their effort 
very rough. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION . . This function is as important 
in Canada as elsewhere. In fact, be- 
cause of the geographical remoteness 
of a significant number of large units 
of industrial purchasing power—for 
example, pulp and paper mills, min- 
ing and milling operations and alu- 
minum refineries—the importance and 
frequency of the messages carried by 
advertising and direct mail aimed at 
these industries must receive special 
emphasis in any marketing plan. 
However, although Canadian con- 
sumer product advertising budgets 
justify the advertising agencies’ de- 
veloping real skills to assist the man- 
ufacturer and distributor, even the 
largest of the industrial product budg- 
ets are so relatively small that it is 
difficult for either the manufacturers 
themselves or the larger agencies to 
justify supporting adequately the nec- 
essary skills peculiar to the industrial 
market. There are, however, both 
manufacturers and agencies in Can- 
ada who have built successful busi- 
nesses by confining their advertising 
operations to the industrial market. 
In general the most effective oper- 
ators in the area of industrial adver- 
tising are those manufacturers and 
distributors who generate their own 
basic ideas and have them developed 


or modified by a suitable agency. 
Sales promotion and collateral mate- 
rial is largely originated and de- 
veloped by the manufacturers’ own 
personnel working independently or 
with resale outlets. 

There is also a large spill-over of 
advertising from the United States 
through the Canadian circulation of 
U.S. publications. There is a definite 
difference of opinion as to how effec- 
tive this is. It is more readily agreed 
that it has more influence in the 
sphere of institutional promotion than 
in the area of product promotion— 
except, of course, in the case of prod- 
ucts not yet available in Canada. 

Our two languages do not seem to 
present too significant a problem in 
advertising and other printed mate- 
rial promoting industrial products. 
There are so many new technical 
terms coming into common use all the 
time that are not incorporated into 
the French Canadian language that 
many attempts to translate English 
into French Canadian have not only 
proved to be a difficult task but the 
result is a rather ineffective mixture 
of both and the decision has been to 
forget translation. There are excep- 
tions, of course, and each case must 
be studied carefully. 


PRODUCT SERVICE . . Some of the 
larger manufacturers provide service 
facilities across Canada, but to a very 
large extent this function is sub-con- 
tracted either to a distributor with 
service facilities or to an exclusively 
service operator. Although there are 
a great many service shops in Canada 
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Translation . . This Canadian advertiser solves the two-language problem by run- 


ning exactly the same ad in both English and French—in different publications, 
of course. But the author warns that every ad should be studied carefully before 
attempting translation; otherwise, because of non-translatable terms, the ad might 


be ineffective. 


there are relatively few really good 
ones in each industrial area. One re- 
sult is that many of the better re- 
sale outlets who also have the better 
service facilities have service con- 
tracts fer a number of products they 
do not sell. 


CONCLUSION . . For several reasons 
and in several ways, the industrial 


market in Canada is not an easy one 
to cover effectively. But it is being 
done extensively, and the market is 
growing—which should solve some of 
our peculiar problems. This article has 
attempted to point out at least some 
of the marketing problems which may 
be peculiar to Canada at this time and 
of which the interested industrial 
marketer should be aware. * 
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Industry in the wilderness . . International Nickel’s Thompson mine, 300 air miles 
north of Winnipeg, exemplifies the difficult service and supply problem in Can- 
ada. In order to serve such isolated industrial facilities, companies selling to Ca- 
nadian industry often must set up special arrangements for servicing the equip- 
ment they sell. 





FACTS ABOUT 


the readership of 


EXECUTIVE 


The Canadian magazine for Senior Management 


EXECUTIVE is probably Canada’s most 
researched business magazine. Few publica- 
tions have been launched with more thor- 
ough studies of readers’ needs. Prior to 
publication in 1958, more than 2,000 
executives were questioned about the type of 
material they wanted from EXECUTIVE. Since 
1958, twelve additional research studies have 
been conducted. 


A program of readership research was 
carried on in 1960, with Reader Report 
Service studies being conducted on the 
March, April and May issues. 


Full reports of these studies are available 
from the Southam-MacLean Research 
Department. 


An indication of the increased acceptance of 
EXECUTIVE by its audience can be seen from 
the comparative scores for each yearly 
series for both 1959 and 1960. 

1959 


Average percent of respondents re- 
85.0% 


calling receipt of survey issue .... 


Average percentage of respondents 
recalling reading survey issue 


Average score of those respondents 
who indicated they ‘“‘Read Some”’ of 
the items illustrated 


Average score of those respondents 
who indicated they “Read Most” 
(half or more) of the items illustrated 39.0% 46.0% 


Average reading time lhr 1 hr 
19 mins 19 mins 


69.8% 


58.0% 


An interesting indication of readers’ 
reactions to EXECUTIVE can be found in the 
verbatim comments of readers to our 
readership studies. All of the comments 
received are published. Many are favourable, 
some are constructively critical; all help the 
advertising buyer to appraise the impact of 
EXECUTIVE On its audience. 


Reader Report Service studies are already 
being conducted on the May and June 1961 
issues. Reserve your copy of both of these 
studies now. 


Readership studies have not been confined 
to mail studies. In September and October 
1960 a unique personal interview study, 
using standard image research techniques, 
was conducted among 141 recipients of the 
magazine. Copies of the study, entitled 
“The image of EXECUTIVE” are available 
on request. 


HXECUTIVE 


The Canadian magazine for Senior Management 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN ® 
Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Canada 
Hickory 4-6641 6193 
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To gauge the size 


of this field, 


check membership 


in the IRE 


— KNOwS for certain just how many electronics engi- 
neers there are, but if you want to know how many have 
the responsibility to buy, check the membership of the IRE.* 


IRE membership is a privilege that 
electronics engineers want to qualify for. 
Not everybody can join. But 71,961 have 
made the grade, and those 71,961 are the 
ones you need to reach. 

To do this effectively and at the lowest 
possible cost to your organization, place 
your message in Proceedings of the IRE 
and the /RE Directory. Proceedings gets 
to IRE members once a month, brings 
them the very latest in research. 


these 5 Ibs. 
carry weight 
where 
electronics 
purchasing 
decisions 
are made 


[ 


Referred to regularly 

most frequently 

' considered most helpful 
by 74,000 engineers, 

buyers and manufacturers, 


You can’t afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: 


Ady. Dept.,72 W.45 St.,New York 36. MU 2-6606 


eoS0ic,. 
JOB APPLICATION 
ORati® 
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Proceedings of the IRE writers, all of 
them brilliant scientists, look for new 
theories in electronics, new applications, 
new components and equipment. Often, 
they look for new ways to make present 
components work better. 

Who writes for Proceedings? The read- 
ers do! Only highly trained engineers, who 
make up our readership, could produce the 
technically superb articles that make Pro- 
ceedings unique. And so interesting — and 
so difficult! (In content, not style.) 


Proceedings takes longer to read! 
Why then do busy engineers read it? 


Because electronics is a swiftly chang- 
ing field, and equipment is quickly obso- 
lete, an engineer who merely tries to keep 
abreast with change soon finds himself 
falling behind. 

But the research engineers who read 
Proceedings of the IRE, and the many 
thousands of design engineers, and pro- 
duction and management engineers — they 
are able to anticipate change; Proceedings 
gives them research findings far enough 
ahead in time to enable them to plan in- 
telligently for new methods and procedures 
and the purchase of new equipment. 


A second major sales aid— 
and how it helps you 


Your advertising in Proceedings of the 
IRE is important and productive. It keeps 


*Fosdick survey. Findings available on request. 


Robert D. Forsberg (left) and Mark H. 
Hamilton, senior engineers at Computer 
Control Co., are among the 71,961 elec- 
tronics engineers who read and regu- 
larly refer to Proceedings of the IRE. 
This helps them plan ahead for changes 
in methods and equipment. 


your name and product constantly before 
more than 70,000 prospects. Equally im- 
portant is it that you advertise in the an- 
nual JRE Directory, the one book that an 
electronics engineer who is ready to buy 
seldom lets out of his sight. 

The JRE Directory lists and classifies 
every single item you make. It classifies 
them under 112 product groups, with 
nearly 600 detailed product codes. The 
products of more than 4,000 firms are 
listed in this way —no wonder electronics 
engineers report that they refer to the 
IRE Directory more frequently, and find 
it more helpful, than any other product 
book!* 

With the JRE Directory, an electronics 
engineer can “window-shop” in the pri- 
vacy of his own office, without facing the 
pressure of salesmen; he can then be his 
own “comparison-shopper”, finding out 
who makes what, checking prices and 
specifications via Directory-listed phone 
numbers. 


Your ads will pull together, cost less, too! 


Your ads in both Proceedings and the 
IRE Directory will catch the electronics 
engineer at a favorable psychological mo- 
ment— when he is in fact consciously look- 
ing for information. He will associate your 
products with his favorite journal and 
directory, making a sale for you just so 
much easier. 

Write now for special combination rates! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the IRE A\ Tre IRE Directory 


Adv. Dept., 72 W. 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 





Atlas Steels . . 


COPY CHASERS 





outstanding 











What our critics say about 


Canadian industrial ads 





Copy Chasers take a look at 
Canadian industrial ads, 


and sing the praises of those they do 








mention a few they don’t like 





@ Our favorite AIA chapters are the Canadian 
ones. 

We have been charmed by their cities (as dif- 
ferent as they are, among themselves), warmed by 
their hospitality, impressed by the members’ eager- 
ness to make their meetings productive as well as 
fun. 

We wish their industrial advertising were better. 

We wish the same for U.S. industrial advertising, 
but we would have hoped that Canadian advertis- 


ing—as a result of the unusual purposefulness of 
their approach to their work—would be able to 
show the stateside people a thing or two. 

We might, at this point, vield to our normal in- 
clination to tear apart the advertising we’ve looked 
at in Canadian publications, but this—in view of the 
kindnesses they have shown in the past toward us as 
American guests—would be churlish. 

There’s no lack of material for us to attack. 
Canadian publications are crowded with such-like 
as these: 

“Where QUALITY is essential” . . “Eggs may look 
the same and SO MAY DIAMONDS ..” (Drawing 
of man bowling) “Follow through is important in 
the supply of aluminum, too” (Picture of 
magician) “Differences that make ALL the differ- 
ence” (Five cards holding product names) “A 
good hand to hold!” . . “A carload of confidence” . . 
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Chesley-Sarnes . . convincing Canadian GE . . realistic comparison 


“Buiiders of progress” . . (St. Bernard) “Rescue 
lost profits” and (Venus de Milo) “There's some- 
thing missing.” 

But why single out the Canadians for attack? We 
can ply our trade here with plenty of demonstra- 
tions from our U.S. compatriots. Instead, let’s talk 
about the good things that Canada is doing. 

There’s one trouble, of course. Lots of ads in 
Canadian publications have been produced south of 
the border or have been adapted for Canadian pur- 
poses. We can identify some of these, but not all. 
We may have in the following selection, inadvertent- 
ly picked what were U.S. ads. 


ROLL OUT THE BARREL . . A perfect layout, a 
dramatic illustration and a great headline make this 
Atlas Steels Limited ad outstanding (see cut, p. 
176). We might imagine the many less-successful 
ways the writer might have headlined the story of a 
beer barrel application of stainless steel. He had a lot 
to work with: in spite of rough treatment and fre- 
quent washings, stainless steel barrels are practically 
indestructible—“out of 3 million now in service, only 
5% have needed repair.” 

He might have dreamed up: 

“Stainless steel for long service,” “Protection 
against rough treatment,” “Canada’s largest pro- 
ducer of stainless steel” . . or even: “Where quality 
is essential.” Instead, he came up with very human, 
ingratiating line: “Back to the bar for the umpteenth 
time.” 


PERSUASIVE . . The Featherlite ad starts out with a 
neat layout which manages to accommodate com- 
fortably more material than you'd think you could 
fit so well into a fractional page ad. 
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W. S. Gerrie . . it sells 


Idea the ad addresses itself to is the rigidity of 
the “Featherlite Safety-Rated Ladders” (Chesley- 
Sarnes Limited). Its box section side rail (“exclu- 
sive”) locks each rung of the ladder at two points 
on each rail. “Result: solid, immovable 4-point rung 
anchorage that can’t loosen or turn.” 

The “match test,” we agree (with the italic copy 
under the top picture), “is the easiest way we know 
to drive home the point.” When the pencil is pushed 
through both sides of a matchbox, the pencil is held 
securely; but when it goes through one side only, 
rigidity is gone; result, in terms of a ladder: “side- 
sway ... racking . . . a hazardous ladder.” 

We wish the temptation to make something cute 
out of the word “match” had been resisted. “No 
Match. No sir. No other ladder sold in Canada can 
match Featherlite for strength and rigidity.” 

Otherwise, fine. The idea, rough layout and rough 
copy for this fast-moving, persuasive ad came from 
E. E. King of the Chesley-Sarnes advertising de- 
partment. The ad was executed by Rossi & Co., De- 
troit, where Charles Crocker wrote the copy, and 
Ken Kelly did the artwork. 


REALISTIC COMPARISON . . We've always thought 
the “comparative chart” is the best possible device 
for tearing the competition to pieces—without being 
crude about it. It’s even better when you admit that, 
in a couple of respects, your own product is not 
superior, or perhaps not even up to the others. 

Canadian General Electric's chart comparing 
silicone rubber against other materials seems objec- 
tive (silicone doesn’t equal natural rubber for tensile 
strength, tear and abrasion resistances, for example), 
but proves silicone has many unsurpassed charac- 
teristics for a wide range of applications. 








E. Glauser, advertising specialist at Canadian 
GE, worked up the idea for this ad. And Ross Tib- 
bles, group art director at MacLaren Advertising, 
Toronto, who did the layout, didn’t allow himself to 
be carried away. 


‘IT MOVES, SELLS’ . . One test of a good ad is 
whether the point of it comes across at first glance. 
(Try this test on your most recent ad, boy!) 

Here’s a great example. “The farthest he can fall 
is just 6 inches.” The Gerrie Notch-Lok (W. S. Ger- 
rie & Associates Ltd.) “doesn’t depend on a man’s 
ability to think fast . . . it locks instantly, auto- 
matically . . . holds positively 6 inches or less from 
where a man slips or falls.” 

The message is handled superbly. The illustration 
is strong, but it’s the headline that really dominates. 
Copy approach is dramatic: “Sudden sickness . . . a 
hot line . . . oil or ice on the rungs . . . a man can 
lose his footing in a split second.” 

No fault to find with the copy. It moves, it sells. 
If we had guys working up high, we'd be sure to use 


Gerrie’s safety device. 


A MIX-UP . . There's a great “sight gag” in the 
Tilden car rental ad. What we got out of our first 
impression of the ad is that by renting a Tilden car, 
a sales representative can make his calls in a cur- 
rent-model car. Unfortunately, we think the idea got 
mixed up in the copy. “Yesterday he covered a small 
territory by jalopy—like the ones in the background 
above.” But—do salesmen, today, ride around in 
jalopies? 

The main reason for car rental is the opportunity 
to travel the long distance by plane, then pick up a 
car to make local calls. We don’t think the ad sells 
this. On the other hand, the fact that the salesman 
can have a this-year’s model is also a good sales 


point; the picture started us off along this line of 
thought, but the copy, unfortunately, went in an- 
other direction. 

Clean visualization, though. The idea for it came 
from James Craigmyle, an art director at Cockfield, 
Brown & Co., Montreal. And Lorna Norman of Cock- 
field, Brown, wrote the copy. , 


DEMONSTRATIONS . . These ads employ visual tech- 
niques to show product superiority. Words are used 
to explain, not just claim. 


¢ Bristol Siddeley Engines: “The roller bearing, 
disc-webbed crankshaft is exceptionally rigid within 
its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal is not 
normally necessary before 12,000 hours running.” 


© Murray-Brantford Limited: “The picture shows 
the taper joints of NO-CO-RODE pitch fibre pipe 
being subjected to a strenuous test. Lengths of pipe 
are joined with taper couplings tapped tight with a 
hammer and block, then, the pipe is balanced on 
two trestles and filled with water until it distorts 
into a curve which touches the ground.” Copy goes 
on to tell why, even in this extremely unnatural at- 
titude, there’s no leaking or weeping. 


© Plywood Manufacturers Association of B. C.: 
Yellow color is used to point out the three gussets of 
Fir-Plywood which “give great strength and rigidity 
to the three-hinge lumber arches.” (See cut of ad on 
following page. ) 


© The shape in the Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 
ad is in yellow. The ad is a fine example of making 
one point and making it stick, rather than trying to 
get the reader to take in the whole story at once. 
Answer to the headline is: “Coal tar pitch is the 
only bituminous roofing material that can offer as 
evidence of performance, flat roofs that are still 
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Murray-Brantford . . intriguing test 
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WHY PITCH 
ON A ROOF ? 


Coal tar pitch is 
the only dituminous 
roofing material 
that can 

offer as evidence 
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Dominion Tar . . makes one point well 


Plywood Manufacturers Association . . Color points out strength 


ding. “W.S.P.” stands for Western Softwood Ply- 
wood. “Don’t be misled by the word Softwood. It’s 
merely a broad classification of the trees used. Some 
Softwoods are harder then many hardwoods.” 


water-proof and maintenance free after 40 years.” 


© Explanation of the Naugatuck Chemicals ad is 
that Vibrathane 402 makes up into 3,200 pounds of 
permanent “flotation” for watercraft. 


® A great switch on the conventional “executive- 
holding-his-chin-to-indicate-he-has-a-problem” _ type 
of illustration. Fine photograph. British Oxygen’s 
Oxy-Plane Unit” cuts all four edges of the plate 


MORE GOOD ONES? - Here are some more top- 
notch ads from Canada. 


e “Read how Electric Cooking can help make your 
customers remember how good your food is.” On- 


simultaneously . . . beveling and trimming as the 
twelve torches move automatically along.” 


e All those carpenters are using construction-grade 
plywood for underlayment and sub-flooring, wall 
and roof sheathing, combined sheathing and clad- 


tario Hydro’s is just as nice all the way through: for 
example, in speaking about “no risk of over or under- 
cooking,” the ad says, “the reason is simple: elec- 
tricity eliminates the guesswork. Let's say you want 
an oven temperature of 325 degrees. In an electric 


Continued on page 180 
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Naugatuck . . startling statement 
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British Oxygen . 


- @ great switch 
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Here’s WHY you should 
advertise to Canadians in 
CANADIAN 
MAGAZINES 


Read these actual comments by Canadian Businessmen about Southam-MacLean 
magazines and you'll see the importance of using Canadian publications to reach and 


sell any market in Canada. 


“This journal is serving an excellent purpose for con- 
sulting engineers in Canada.” 

“EXECUTIVE is filling a unique place in Canadizn 
reporting.” 

“Covers Canadian subjects not reviewed elsewhere.” 
“CANADIAN ARCHITECT is the most stimulating of all 
the publications we receive.” 

“Tl like the articles that cover Canadian affairs. 

. . it gives a comprehensive picture of Canadian 
engineering. Good coverage of Canadian problems 
and subjects.” 

“I appreciate the fact that this magazine dwells specifi- 
cally on Canadian transportation.” 

“I like CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING because it 
deals with Canada.” 

“A good publication that keeps one abreast of the 
Canadian chemical industry.” 

“The CANADIAN ARCHITECT is fulfilling a worthwhile 
need for Canadian architects.” 

**The CANADIAN ARCHITECT is improving annually and 
the profession in Canada need it.” 

“Like the large percentage of Canadian material.” 

“Il have always felt that PETRO PROCESS ENGINEERING 
was an excellent Canadian magazine and comparable in 
many respects to the long-established U.S. magazine.” 
‘Appreciate the fact that this magazine contains direct 
newsworthy items and articles, Canadian in nature.” 
**.. . this magazine is informative, of Canadian opera- 
tions and in this area we are all vitally concerned.” 
“Like the fact that your magazine is Canadian, deal- 
ing with Canadian problems. . .” 

“Covers articles closer to line of work—especially 
problems encountered in Canada.” 


“I like very much the fact that the articles deal specifi- 
cally with Canadian plants and operations.” 
“HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA is filling a need 
that has existed for some time in Canada.” 

‘Like: Local information, the fact that it is Canadian 
and therefore more applicable to our own situations.” 
“This magazine is excellent in every way, and being 
Canadian, much more help than many others.” 

“An informative “Canadian” product.” 

“Like: Canadian approach. Articles written by and 
about people we know.” 

**Excellent magazine giving the Canadian manufactur- 
ing story.” 

“CANADIAN METALWORKING is the best Canadian 
magazine serving the metal industry.” 

“CANADIAN CONSULTING ENGINEER in my opinion, 
is the best of all engineering publications available. . .” 
**Like detailed Canadian slant on new developments, 
both business-wise and process-wise.” 

“Like it because of its Canadian views and Canadian 
oriented articles.” 

“Like EXECUTIVE because it is Canadian and deals 
with items that are of interest to Canadians.” 

“High Canadian content is the main reason I read 
EXECUTIVE...” 

“IT like CANADIAN METALWORKING because it deals with 
aspects of Canadian business. . .” 

**Very good magazine which fills the need for a specific 
Canadian publication in the metals industry.” 
“CANADIAN METALWORKING keeps us up-to-date on 
what is going on in Canadian industry.” 

“What I like about CANADIAN METALWORKING. It is 
Canadian—it is practical—it is readable.” 


For full information on industrial marketing in Canada write or call 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
1450 DON MILLS ROAD, DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA ® Hickory 4-6641 


PUBLISHERS OF THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINES Electrical News & Engineering, Electrical 
Contracting & Maintenance, Engineering and Contract Record, The Canadian Architect, Canadian 
Consulting Engineer, Shoe and Leather Journal, Furniture & Furnishings, Supermarket Methods, 
Canada Lumberman, Canadian Woodworker, Petro Process Engineering, Canadian Chemical Pro- 
cessing, Canadian Metalworking, Canadian Transportation, Maclean Building Guide, Electrical 
Equipment News, Industrial Digest, Hospital Administration in Canada , Executive, Engineering and 


Contract Record Directory, Chemical Buyers Guide 


Divisions: 
MAIL SALES 
MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS 
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Ontario-Hydro . . nice all through 
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Why stumble over a circuit 
breaker door for 20 years? 





EASTERN POWER DEVICES DIVISION 


@® | 1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER (CANADA) LIMITED 




















Canadian |-T-E . . positive Renold . . meaningful pun Migneault & Sons . . ah those French! 


COPY CHASERS.. of these circuit breakers are in the disconnected 

: position. Yet the doors are safely closed. Wouldn't 
continued from p. 178 you like this feature in the switchgear you are going 
to live with for 20 years?” I-T-E Circuit Breaker 


oven, that’s exactly the temperature you get. And 7 
; : ae y gu & (Canada) Limited. 


given the same quality meat (for example) elec- 
tricity will produce the same good roast today, to- © “Renold goes on a bender!” Illustration shows 
morrow, next month. a chain drive on a machine used for bending steel 


® Overnight . . . you can get 53 years’ experience pipe. Renold Chains Canada Ltd. 


in the furnace business!” Big picture of a man © We put this one from Migneault & Sons in for 
asleep in bed. Subhead: “Become a Howard dealer fun. Ah, those French! 

today—wake up tomorrow with Howard's 53 years 

of heating experience at your command!” 


"way stumble over a circuit breaker door for 20 Cid 
years?” Positive caption (see cut) reads: “Several 
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CANADIAN 
GAS JOURNAL 


Only publication in Canada 
which serves the _ recession- 
eel gas market exclusively 
eaturing authoritative articles 
on gas transmission, distribu- 
tion, utilization and merchan- 
dising. 


ELECTRONICS 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Leader in its field in circula- 
tion coverage, advertising line- 
age, readership and reader re- 

se. Carries more significant 
cochnicel data on electronics 
than any other Canadian jour- 
nal and is most quoted by en- 


BAR BEVERAGE 
ALCOHOL REPORTER 


Pinpoints the licensed outlets 
of Canada in hotels, clubs, li- 
censed restaurants and govern- 
ment outlets. The shortest dis- 
tance between two vital points 
— the supplier and the people 
who personally buy and sell 


every bottle, every case, every 
glass of wine, beer and spirits 
consumed in the Dominion. 


gineering indices. 
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In this age of specialization . . 


SIX SPECIALIZED AGE PUBLICATIONS 


COVER SIX KEY CANADIAN MARKETS! 
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RESTAURANTS 
& INSTITUTIONS 


Provides selective saturation of 


FOOD SERVICE 


AUTOMATIC HEATING/ 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER 


PLUMBING/AIR CONDITIONING 


Blankets Canada’s food service 

the hotel, restaurant, club, equipment, fabricating and ieee eek sendatan of 
hospital, motel, fast supply dealers, distributors, 14,765. Leads in advertisin 
cafeteria and institutional field. agents, consultants and manu- Sevniemn: eetatil aheian m4 
From its four colour photo- facturers. Provides a  ‘‘bal- Be, th ie w lassified 
graphic cover to its famous anced diet’ of merchandising, pool a d cian aaia Staff 
“Memo to Management ’ edi- educational, trend problem and is k a = ‘uns ene 60 pods a 
torial, R & I is read and controversial data for a boom- ty 7 tie deal 
respected by the mass feeding, ing industry. integral part of the industry. 
mass housing industry. 


For specialist assistance — including Canadian market data 
and merchandising patterns — see your AGE representative! 


age publications limited 


450 alliance avenue toronto 9 ontario  ROger 2-7225 


ESTABLISHED 1923 West Coast Representatives: Dillenbeck/Galavan Inc., Los Angeles/San Francisco 6102 
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1961 CAPITAL & REPAIR OUTLAYS—MANUFACTURING 


(Dollars in Millions) 


TABLE |—CANADA'S 


June 1961 Estimate 


zs = = Se 
Food & beverages 136.9; $ 202.1 + 6.4%, 
Tobacco & tobacco products 3.0 8.2 11.2 +13.1 
Rubber products 4.6 26.8 31.4 +18.0 
Leather products 0.8 3.6 4.4 + 2,3 
Textile & knitting mill products 7.4 35.9 43.3 J + 0.2 
Clothing 2.5 10.1 12.6 J — 67 
Wood products 14.3 49.7 64.0 ; 1.4 
Paper products 40.7 238.4 279.1 i - 0.1 
Printing, publishing; allied trades 8.5 25.4 33.9 5 - 3.4 
48.3 228.4 276.7 ; + 1.4 
22.0 56.4 78.4 ; —* ah 
36.3 101.7 138.0 3 m 20 
Electrical apparatus & supplies It. 40.1 51.2 : ee i 492 
17.2 68.3 85.5 t + 3.6 1,248 
142.3 15.0 157.3 ‘ + 9.2 115 
51.0 152.5 203.5 j — 39 1,143 
Miscellaneous manufactures 7.9 15.7 23.6 fs — 13 1,599 


TOTALS $483.1 $1,213.1) $1,696.2) $1,662.0 2.1% 36,741 


|Construction 
Jan. 1961 
stimate 
Total No. of 
Establishments 
Total 
Employes 
% of Total 
cmpioyment 


Industry Title 


~ 


190,445, 14.9% 
10,319 0.8 
19,943 15 
30,151 2.3 
84,408 6.6 
87,740 6.8 

120,922 9.4 
92,935 7.2 
72,221 5.6 

179,440 14.0 

125,976 9.8 
51,301 4.0 
74,944 5.8 
40,858 3.1 
17,427 1.3 
54,570 4.2 
36,002 2.7 


1,289,602 100.0%, 
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Iron & steel products 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metal products 


Nonmetallic mineral products 
Petroleum & coal products 
Chemical products 











Source: Canadian Dept. of Trade & Commerce 


New developments in 
Canada’s industrial markets 





FIVE MONTHS LATER . . Last June 20, Minister of 
Finance Donald M. Fleming delivered the second 
budget message presented to the same session of 
Parliament. The message highlights some of the 
major actions Canada’s federal government plans for 
the immediate and long range future—to rectify 
some of the difficulties which caused Mr. McKim to 
make the statement quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

As Mr. Fleming pointed out, within the past sev- 
eral years, direct controls on the movement of goods 


In the past few months, sig- 


nificant changes have taken 








place in Canada’s industrial 





market. Here are the highlights 


BY H. JAY BULLEN 
IM Eastern Editor 
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@ “Canadian governments pay lip service to the 
need for fostering secondary industry, but in prac- 
tice they do much less than most foreign govern- 
ments to encourage new ventures.” 

Canadian business man Anson C. McKim made 
that statement in an article published in a Canadian 
newspaper last January 28. Things have changed 
since then. The changes give Canada’s industrial 
market a slightly different complexion. The changes 
could well alter plans of U.S. industrial marketers 
who want to do business in or with Canada. 


1961 


and capital in the free world have been significantly 
reduced. The result has been intensification of com- 
petition in world markets. 

All western countries have felt the impact—but 
Canada was hit by additional, special problems. In 
the main the special problems centered on two fac- 
tors: a slow-down in Canada’s sales to the United 
States—due primarily to fluctuations in the U.S. 
economy; and, a fairly high degree of surplus capac- 
ity in a number of Canadian industries. 

The budget offered to Parliament last June was, 

Continued on page 184 





MAKING MEDIA DECISIONS FOR CANADA? 


USE THIS GUIDE 

TO THE 20 WALLACE 
PUBLICATIONS 

AND THE MARKETS 
THEY SERVE 


CLASS CONSUMER 
The Montrealer 





ARCHITECTURE 
The Architectural and Building Catalogue 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Revue-Moteur 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Batiment 
Canadian Builder 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


Génie-Construction 


INDUSTRIAL, ENGINEERING 
Equipement Industriel 

Engineering and Industrial Catalogue 
Plant Management 

Product Design and Engineering 


MERCHANDISING 

Canadian Footwear 

Toys and Playthings 

Sporting Goods Merchandiser 
Canadian Variety Merchandising 


MILLING, GRAIN, FEED 
Canadian Milling and Feed 


NONMETALLIC MINING 
Canadian Pit and Quarry 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Office Administration 


PACKAGING 
Packaging Progress 


ROAD TRANSPORT 


Transport Commercial 


TRAFFIC, TRANSPORTATION, 
WAREHOUSING 
Traffic and Distribution Management 


Why do Wallace Publications have the edge? 
Because of editorial vigor... effective 
circulation... leadership in the markets 


served. Wallace Publishing is Canada’s third 


largest business paper publishing house PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


(in 15 short years) and the largest 
French-language business paper publishers 146 Bates Road, Montreal 26, Que., Canada 


this side of the Fiffel Tower! 522 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ont. 


VANCOUVER * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * TOKYO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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TABLE 2—CANADA'S GEOGRAPHIC MARKETS 


(Dollars in Millions; Population in Thousands) 











1961 Capital & Repair Outlays ~ Population 
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$ 272) $ 824) + 0.9% +2.2% 8.7% 

Newfoundland 57 | 220| +134 | +3.3 768 2.1 
Prince Edward Island 16} 41; — 68 +19 179| 0.5 
fe ee 212| 113} 325; + 3.5 +1.5 1,297 | 3.5 
New Brunswick 152 86 238} —10.2 +2.2 939 2.6 

Province of Quebec $1,693 $ 957; $2,650) — 0.1% +2.6% 11,828; 32.2% 

Province of Ontario $2,429 $1,561; $ 3,990) + 2.2% +2.5% 13,276; 36.1% 

$1,714; $ 887, $2,601) + 28% +2.4% 4,366/ 11.9% 
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Atlantic Provinces 


Prairie Provinces 
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ONIN Sk a 402 226 
Sackaichewen 384 266 
Alberta ... 928 395 | 
Province of British Columbia*® .... $ 744) $ 477 


Totals $7,132) $4,154 


$ 1,221 
$11,286 





*Includes Northwest Territories & Yukon in capital outlays. 


628| — 7.8 +1.9 1,634 45 
650; + 3.8 +0.8 970 | 2.6 
1,323) + 82 +39 1,762 4.8 
+ 0.7% +2.4% 4,072 11.1% 


36,725; 100.0% 





+25% 





Source: Canadian Dept. of Trade & Commerce 





CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS. . 


continued from p. 182 


in Mr. Fleming's own words, “. . . not an ordinary 
budget. In more than usual measure it is an eco- 
nomic budget. 

“We shall endeavor, through an appropriate mix- 
ture of fiscal, financial and commercial policies, to 
create more jobs, to stimulate production, and to 
improve the general state of our economy.” 


SIGNIFICANCE . . The preceding paragraph boils 
down to this for the U.S. manufacturer who wants 
to sell his industrial goods or services to Canada’s 
manufacturing industries: sales may be tougher 
than they were prior to June 20—because Canadian 
plants are going to beef up their efforts, to a higher 
point than ever before—to make everything they 
possibly can, in order to make use of existing, but 
idle, productive capacity. 

Finance Minister Fleming put it this way, in de- 
scribing what his government planned in the way of 
correcting imbalances in the flows of capital and 
terms of lending within Canada: 

“The appropriate method for relieving the ex- 
change rate of undue and unwanted upward pres- 
sures is to take every practicable step to insure that 
Canadians who might otherwise be raising funds 
abroad are, in future, satisfied from Canadian finan- 
cial sources.” 

This is an oversimplification, but among other 
things Mr. Fleming's statement means that Canadi- 


1961 


an manufacturers are going to be much more inter- 
ested in licensing arrangements—as opposed to the 
erection of foreign plants on Canadian soil—than 
they have been at any time in their history. 

Except in rare instances, U.S. manufacturers will 
find little official or private encouragement to set up 
a new branch production plant or subsidiary manu- 
facturing unit on Canadian soil. They'll be much 
more welcome if they try to negotiate a license 
agreement for an existing Canadian plant to manu- 
facture the U.S. product with now-idle plant and 
equipment. 

As business men, Canadians are every bit as 
astute as their United States counterparts. They 
don’t expect a sudden flood of U.S. offers of licens- 
ing agreements, just because they would help the 
Canadian economy. Instead, they expect to have to 
do the major renovating job themselves. The gov- 
ernment expects to help—as indicated by another 
statement contained in Mr. Fleming’s budget mes- 
sage: 

“If Canada is to maintain its due place in the 
world, advances must be made in the fields of sci- 
ence. I am proposing to extend the deductions now 
allowed to taxpayers in respect of expenditures on 
scientific research undertaken in Canada. 

“Canadian industries, particularly the subsidiaries 
of foreign companies, are too dependent on re- 
search done abroad. The government believes that 
more industrial research should be done right here 
in Canada. The measures being introduced tonight 
are designed to stimulate industrial research in our 
own country. 

Continued on page !86 





CANADA 


your largest export 
market—is not 


N 


“region 9” 





About four billion dollars’ worth of U.S. goods are sold 
yearly to Canada. Those who sell Canadians successfully 
know very well that Canada is not just another U.S. 


marketing region. 


But this big market—your largest in every way, greatly 
varied and bilingual—is easily, directly and economically 
approachable through Canadian business publications, 
many of which are published in the French language. Your 
selling message is carried to the decision-making men in 
every area of the commercial and industrial scene. 


You can be sure of this, because all BNA publications 
are audited, to tell you precisely who the publications 
reach, what they do, where they are. And more, far more, 


of the significant men in business, industry and the pro- 
fessions are reached by Canadian business papers than 
through “‘overflow” circulation of non-Canadian business 
publications. 


Your message penetrates in an atmosphere of authority 
because of the esteem earned by Canadian business pub- 
lications, which inform and influence Canadians in terms 
of their unique requirements. 


Economy: Unequalled. Space rates are competitive, there 
is no waste circulation, effectiveness is demonstrable. Case 
history studies available. Or to get any other information, 
write to: Business Newspapers Association of Canada, 


100 University Avenue, Toronto 1, Canada. 
61-53 


Look for this Maple Leaf in SRDS Canadian Edition Listings— 


CANADIAN 


SUSINE SS 


THE BEST CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


EWSPAPERS 
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Edited for the 
plant-operating-group 


in Canadian industry 


DATA FOR CLIENT MEDIA BRIEF 


Established in 1943, PA & E is read by Plant Managers, Production 
Managers, Plant Engineers and their subordinates, in all types of 
seadeaining industries. Editorial is designed to help plant-operating 
personnel produce more goods, of better quality, at lower cost, in 
harmony with their employees. Winner of Canada’s most distinguished 
editorial award (Kenneth R. Wilson Award) in 1960. Multiple circu- 
lation penetrates manufacturing plants producing 85% of the total 
dollar production in Canada. 


HOW PA & E’s CIRCULATION PENETRATES 


Shifting of responsibilities and personnel is constant and inevitable in 
Canada’s industries. Because the frequency of change is so rapid, PA 
& E is addressed by job function rather than by personal name. And 
to make sure that it penetrates each plant, PA & E controls circulation 
rigidly on the basis of one copy to plants employing less than 200 
employees, two copies to medium size plants, three copies to large 
plants. 

On this basis, PA & E goes to well over 5,000 of the largest, most 
productive plants in Canada. It is directed to and read by the men 
your advertising must influence: factory managers, production man- 
agers, plant engineers, and their subordinates. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO ADVERTISERS? 
The market PA & E covers is the top segment of Canadian manu- 
facturing industries — regardless of what they make. PA & E is a 
horizontal monthly publication particularly adapted to influencing the 
sale of equipment, materials and services required in all industries. 
This includes electrical, materials handling, lighting, ventilation, 
building construction and maintenance, employees’ facilities, lubrica- 
tion, flooring, plant services, piping and valves, power plant . . . and 
so on, through the long list of equipment that all plants need. 

If it's important that your advertising influence “‘live’ prospects 
schedule it in Plant Administration and Engineering. 


PLANT ‘"waweme" —"@ 


(Formerly Plant Administration) 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. A Maclean-Hunter Publication 




















NEW SUPERWIDE LENS SYSTEM 
gives your color slides and filmstrips — 
extra IMPACT 
extra SALES POWER 
extra SHOWMANSHIP 


Slip it right on your present projector! 
Triples picture size, or cuts projection 
distance by two-thirds. Perfect for rear 
projection in small rooms and offices, 
on desk tops, any limited area! Top op- 
tical quality. Free test offer. Try at our 
expense. Write direct! 


BUHL OPTICAL CO. A-V DIV. 
1007 Beech Ave Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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For all the Facts 

on Industrial and 

Trade Market Data 

LOOK in 
Industrial Marketing 
41st ANNUAL 


MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 








Canadian National Railways Photo 
Fuel boom . . This refinery near Ed- 
monton, Alberta, is part of Canada’s 
booming petroleum industry. Expand- 
ed capital spending plans by the 
Canadian fuel and power industries 
have given the Canadian economy a 
big boost in recent months. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 
continued from p. 184 


“The Income Tax Act now pro- 
vides that expenditures of a capital 
nature made on scientific research 
in Canada may be fully written off in 
three years. I am proposing that 
henceforth taxpayers be allowed if 
they wish to deduct such expendi- 
tures in full in the year incurred.” 
(Italics, ours.—Ed.) 

On a per capita basis, Canada is 
the largest exporting nation in the 
world. New products are seen as a 
major factor in maintaining its pres- 
ent share of world markets, and simul- 
taneously fostering new and expanded 
trade. 


MONEY FOR GROWTH .. One tangible 
indication of Canada’s plans for prog- 
ress can be seen in Table 1 (p. 182). 
Last January, Canadian manufactur- 
ers reported capital outlay plans of 
$1,662 millions for 1961. In their 
June _ report they increased the 
planned expenditures by 2.1%. On a 
percentage basis, industries leading in 
increased spending plans are, in the 
order named: rubber products; to- 
bacco products; petroleum and coal 
products; food and beverages; and 
nonmetallic mineral products. 
Industries leading in total dollar 
outlays planned for this year are: pa- 
per products; iron and steel products; 
chemical products; food and _ bever- 
ages; nonferrous metal products; and, 
petroleum and coal products. 


OVER-ALL CHANGES . . Canada’s 
midyear survey of capital spending 





plans, of all sectors of the economy, 
showed total capital outlays pegged 
at $8.4 billion for 1961. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 3% over 
1960, and is about $100 million 
greater than the program previously 
anticipated for this year, when a sim- 
ilar survey was made last January. 

Within the total, plans for spend- 
ing on non-residential construction 
have been revised moderately up- 
ward. However, projected outlays for 
housing, and for the acquisition of 
machinery did not change much. 

The June report showed that in- 
tentions would involve an increase of 
about 5% over 1960 outlays for hous- 
ing and other types of construction. 
Conversely, machinery outlays are ex- 
pected to stay at a level about 2% be- 
low the 1960 total. 

Expanded capital plans in the fuel 
and power industries account for 
about 50% of the June upward revi- 
sion. Plans for oil pipe lines, gas proc- 
essing plants, ‘and gas distribution fa- 
cilities have all been increased. As a 
result, spending in the whole area of 
fuel and power is expected to show 
an increase of about 12% over 1960. 

Also adding to the _ increased 
strength in business investment are 
the somewhat larger expenditures an- 
ticipated in the forest and mineral 
products industries. Outlays now 
planned top those of 1960, and con- 
tinue the upward trend apparent since 
1958. The added strength in this sec- 
tor is accounted for by moderate up- 
ward revisions in mining and in the 
mineral processing industries. 

Capital programs of other major 
sectors of Canada’s business invest- 
ment are little changed. On the 
whole, however, they tend to be 
slightly above those formulated at the 
beginning of the year. A much lower 

Continued on page 188 


Canadian National Railways Photo 
Lots of wood . . Pulpwood pile at Port 
Arthur, Ont., soon will be part of a 
U.S. newspaper. Spending by Can- 
ada’s forest product industries con- 
tinues to increase. 








THE ‘DESK FILE’ 
SPARKS ARCHITECTS’ 
ENTHUSIASM 


The reception by the profession of THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT’S “Desk File’’, 
a new form of technical advertising introduced in the January 1961 issue, has 
been overwhelmingly favorable and enthusiastic. @ A readership study 
conducted on the January 1961 issue drew a total of 212 comments from 
readers. 105 of these comments referred to the ‘‘Desk File’’ alone, and its 
usefulness to the profession. @ “Desk File’ sheets sponsored by advertisers 
drew exceptionally high readership scores. @ By inaugurating this new 
feature, THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT has made itself even more interesting and 
valuable to the architectural profession. @ If your advertising is aimed at 
this important audience, ask for a copy of our readership study today. It will 
give you an invaluable yardstick for assessing THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT 
itself, and its effectiveness as a first-priority advertising medium. 
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SOUTHAM-MACLEAN *®% 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada, HI. 4-6641 


U. S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, lilinois, STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 
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YOU WOULDN'T 
GO HUNTING IN 
CANADA 
WITHOUT A 
NATIVE GUIDE 


Nor can you success- 
fully hunt business 
without a Canadian 
guide. You have to find 
the game, attract and 
bag it. 


For 33 years we have 
been “native guides” 
to U.S. business 
hunters ranging the 
Canadian markets. 
These years of 
experience are yours 
to call upon. 


That inborn know- 
ledge of Canadian 
conservatism, buying 
habits and media can 
make all the differ- 
ence between success 
and failure in Canada. 


May we talk to you about 
your interests in Canada? 


ln DUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY LTD. 


385 MADISON AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO 
BRANCHES 


MONTREAL — Prov. Quebec 
ST. CATHARINES — Ontario 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING SINCE 1927 
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CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


continued from p. 187 


level of expenditures than in 1960 by 
the transportation industry continues 
to be the major factor repressing busi- 
ness investment this year. 

In the social capital sector, the 
major revision of plans occurs in in- 
stitutional investment. Outlays for 
new hospital facilities are now ex- 
pected to be about 50% greater than 
last year—compared with a 70% in- 
crease originally planned last Janu- 
ary. Expansion plans of universities 
have also been scaled down, but are 
still substantially above the 1960 lev- 
el. 

Programs for new schools and 
churches partially offset the down- 
ward revisions of hospitals and uni- 
versities. In total, outlays for new in- 
stitutional facilities are expected to be 
17% higher this year than they were 
in 1960. 

Capital spending plans by govern- 
ments have been slightly expanded 
from the original plans. This is par- 
ticularly true at the municipal level. 
Total 1961 outlays are now expected 
to involve an 8% increase over last 
year. 

Estimates of housebuilding expendi- 
tures are unchanged from those pub- 
lished last January—about 5% above 
1960 levels. During the first half of 
this year, the number of new units 
started was sharply higher than in the 
same 1960 period. However, with 
fewer houses under construction at 
the start of the year, over-all activity 
in the field showed only modest im- 
provement. The larger number of 
units now under construction may be 
expected to lead to an increasing rate 
of activity in the latter part of the 
year. 


WHERE ARE THE MARKETS? 

An article IM published last year 
(September, 1960, p. 65) pointed 
out, “When looking at Canada as a 
‘market’ for industrial goods and serv- 
ices, Canada must be separately eval- 
uated in terms such as these: (1) 
geography; (2) economic trends of 
the country; and (3) sociological fac- 
tors.” 

That recipe works equally well to- 
day as it did 12 months ago. Eco- 
nomic trends and sociological factors 
have already been touched upon. 
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Concentration 
pays off 
in Canada’s 
materials 
handling market 


A PREMIUM MARKET... 
Canada’s fast growth in population, 
industry and living standards creates 
a premium market for improved mate- 
rials handling equipment, products 
and services. The steady surge of the 
Canadian economy depends on _ the 
latest advances in materials handling 
techniques. 

, . COVERED BY MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
This big, widespread market is inte- 
grated for you in exclusive national 
publications, MATERIALS HANDLING IN 
CANADA (monthly) and its separate 
annual reference manual, the 1961- 
1962 HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF 
BUYING SOURCES, (published Novem- 
ber, 1961). 
These pull together your buying audi- 
ence — the men responsible for mate- 
rials handling in industry, manufac- 
turing, warehousing, railroads, ship- 
ping, airports, and storage. These men 
read MATERIALS HANDLING from cover 
to cover with a very special interest. 
LATEST MARKET DATA 
Write for latest market and media 
data today. Additional merchandising 
services are available to contract ad- 
vertisers, including the advice and fa- 
cilities of Maclean-Hunter’s Research 
Department. 
Your sales keep pace with the growth 
of this important market through 
regular advertising in MATERIALS 
HANDLING. For complete information 
write: 


materials handling 
in canada 
481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Newfoundland industry . . Pulp and 
paper mill at Corner Brook, Nfid., 
is one of the world’s biggest, and 
is part of Newfoundland’s most im- 
portant industry. 


Here are some geographic considera- 
tions. 

Heading east to west, five land 
masses make up separate marketing 
areas. An accompanying table, headed 
“Canada’s Geographic Markets,” 
(Table 2, p. 184) shows the relative 
size of each area, in terms of popula- 
tion, number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and planned 1961 capital 
outlays. 

On an_individual-province _ basis, 
here are some market characteristics 
of the respective provinces. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES. . Consisting 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Is- 
land, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, these provinces are of eco- 
nomic importance in a number of 
fields—such as pulp and paper, fish 
processing, sawmills, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and primary iron and steel. 


© Newfoundland. Manufacturing here 
is dominated by the forest and 
fisheries resources. Pulp and paper 
was the top industry in 1958, with 
shipments valued at $61 million. 

In terms of value of output, the 
province’s economy looks like this as 
of 1960 (millions of dollars): fishing 
$17; manufacturing, $120; construc- 
tion, $99; and, mining, $80. 


© Prince Edward Island. Agriculture 
and fishing resources make butter and 
cheese, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, and fish processing the leading 

industries in this province. 
In terms of value of output, P.E.I.’s 
economy shows this pattern (millions 
Continued on page 190 








CANADA'S 
METALWORKING 
INDUSTRIES 


are big buyers of U.S. production equipment! 


In 1960, Canada’s metalworking industries imported 

$296.8 million worth of U.S. production machinery, related 
equipment, components and materials — an increase of 
2.8% over 1959. 
The only way to sell successfully to this important market 
is to advertise consistently in Canada’s leading metalworking 
publication. Each issue of CMM is read carefully by all buy- 
ing influences in Canada’s 4966 metalworking piants. 


CMM’s 8-man editorial team packs every issue with up-to-the- 
minute profitable and practical ideas on all aspects of metal- 
working. With more information — and four times the num- 
ber of advertising pages as the next publication in the field, 
it dominates Canada’s metalworking market: penetrates to 
the men who specify all purchasing! 

Plan a regular schedule of advertising now! 


Here's a detailed report on the biggest 
market for U.S. production equipment: 


This 32-page book is 
yours for the asking. It 
is packed with detailed 
information on all as- 
pects of Canada’s metal- 
working market — num- 
ber and size of plants — 
volume of production — 
volume and types of pur- 
chases — details of im- 
ports from the U.S., 
United Kingdom, and 
Europe 


Write today 
for your 
free copy. 


ME Pl a TD 8 
MACHINERY AND 
METALWORKING 


dCCABA PRODUCTION © MANAGEMENT @ ENGINEERING @ PURCHASING 


FOR CANADA’S METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication © 481 University Ave. Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
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Sell Ganeda’s Municipal 
and Provincial Governments 
with *19,807 bilingual 


circulation 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION and CITES ET VILLES provide adver- 
tisers with the most powerful possible coverage of Canada’s municipal 
and provincial markets. 19,807 circulation in English and French 
penetrates to all the buying influences throughout the nation’s 4,370 
expanding municipalities. 

Elected and appointed officials (committee chairmen and depart- 
ment heads) read both publications for the latest information on new 
methods, products, and improved equipment. And these readers help 
spend well over $2 billion a year on municipal requirements. 

Multiply your sales in this major Canadian market by telling 
your product story in both English and French. Advertising material 
will be translated free of charge from Civic Administration, to appear 
in French in Cités et Villes. 

Write for latest market and media information today. 


*Circulation: Civic Admunistration 13,484; Cités et Villes, 6,323. 
e h(.° 
Civic ; 
: o « e 
Administration Cites et Villes 


181 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATIONS 














WHO BUYS_IN THE C.P.1.*? 


13th Report now available analyzing KNOWN READER- 
SHIP OF OPERATING MANAGEMENT MEN IN THE 
C.P.1.* 2730 known readers studied by SIC, plant size 
and title function. Complete 16-page report will be 
sent at your request. 


C.P1.= Chemical Process Industries 


Putman Publishing Company e 111 E. Delaware Pl. e Chicago 11, Ill. 
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CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


continued from p. 189 


of dollars): agriculture, $29; manu- 
facturing, $29; construction, $25; 
fishing, $5; and, mining, $3. 


© Nova Scotia. Coal production is a 
major facet of this province’s econ- 
omy, as well as its fisheries, and ex- 
tensive forest and agricultural lands. 
It is also favored with easy access by 
sea to the high-grade iron ore supply 
of Newfoundland. 

On these resources are based the 
leading manufactures of primary iron 
and steel, fish processing, pulp and 
paper, shipbuilding, and sawmills. In 
addition, an important petroleum re- 
finery, railway rolling stock, coke and 
gas, miscellaneous iron and steel, and 
aircraft plants add to the diversifica- 
tion of the province. 

Value of output, by industry sector, 
was reported last March as follows 
(millions of dollars): manufacturing, 
$440; construction, $192; mining, 
$65; agriculture, $43; fishing, $27. 


e New Brunswick. Forests give a 
leading place to this province’s pulp 
and paper and sawmill industries. 
Other important manufacturing and 
processing activities are based on fish 
and agricultural resources. 

On an aggregate basis, manufactur- 
ing is by far the leading wealth pro- 
ducer for New Brunswick. In terms 
of value of output the province's 
economy currently looks like this 
(millions of dollars): manufacturing, 
$323; construction, $180; agriculture, 
$49; mining, $19; and, fishing, $9. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC... With 28.8% 
of Canada’s total population, Quebec 
accounts for 32.2% of the country’s 
total manufacturing establishments, 
and an annual manufacturing output 
in the vicinity of $6.8 billions. 

Principal manufacturing industries 
in Quebec include: pulp and paper; 
nonferrous metal smelting and _ re- 
fining; petroleum products; slaughter- 
ing and meat packing; textile and 
clothing production; railway and air- 
craft equipment; and, miscellaneous 
electrical apparatus. 

Based on value of output, Que- 
bec’s current economy shows this pat- 
tern (millions of dollars): manufac- 
turing, $6,938; construction, $1,723; 
mining, $440; agriculture, $415; fish- 





U.S. sales of 
power goods 
grow big in 


CANADA 


On a per capita basis, Canada is al- 
ready one of the world’s greatest 
producers of power — and its great- 
est consumer. To meet continually 
expanding power needs, Canada im- 
ported $297-million worth of U.S. 
manufactured power equipment in 
1960 . . . will buy even greater an- 
nual amounts in the next few years. 


How Modern Power 
Can Help You Sell 
This Big Market 


Modern Power has been the lead- 
ing Canadian power engineering 
publication for 53 years. Its two 
full-time engineer-editors, its tech- 
nical writers and chain of contribut- 
ing editors present the type of high 
quality articles that pay off in extra 
readership of editorial and advertis- 
ing pages. 


Modern Power’s quality circula- 
tion provides complete coverage 
of Canada’s power engineering 
market. Readers are chief engineers, 
plant engineers, operating engineers, 
consulting engineers, architects and 
other technical personnel. Surveys 
show that 77.8% of these readers 
have power to buy or influence buy- 
ing of power equipment . . . and 
71.7% take action as a result of 
reading Modern Power — _ action 
which includes the purchase of ad- 
vertised products. 


Modern Power is the leading ad- 
vertising medium. Volume of ad- 
vertising carried by MPE is by far 
the highest in the Canadian power 
field — a sure sign that advertisers 
find it an effective way through which 
to sell in Canada. 


To reserve space in Modern Power 
— or to obtain further information 
— write us today. 
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Electrical generation ond distribution steam and plant engmneering im utilities and industry 
(| \p A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION NA) 
= 4811 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. 





Toronto . . View from the harbor 
shows shipping facilities, grain ele- 
vators, railroad yards and financial 
district of Ontario's largest city. 


ing and fisheries, $4. 

In Quebec, pulp and paper is the 
leading industry, with an annual out- 
put of more than $550 millions. The 
province is a principal world center 
for the production of newsprint, with 
55 major pulp and paper plants. 

Nonferrous metals production has 
also expanded considerably during 
the past decade. In addition, with its 
new furniture factories, new titanium 
smelter, and its expanded aluminum- 
making facilities, Quebec is challeng- 
ing Ontario’s long-established lead in 
a number of the wood and nonferrous 
metal products industries. 

Two of the most important indus- 
trial developments in Quebec today 
are the Ungava iron ore project, and 
the new titanium industry. With the 
exploitation of the Ungava deposits— 
on which, some say, the future of 
this continent’s steel industries rest— 
Quebec’s industrial base is being ex- 
panded to the point where the future 
industrial development of the prov- 
ince seems well assured. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO . . Of Can- 
ada’s total population, 34.2% live in 
Ontario, and the province accounts 
for 36.1% of the nation’s total manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Recognized as one of the world’s 
major industrial areas, Ontario is a 
major producer of durable goods, 
such as transportation equipment, pri- 
mary iron and steel, telecommunica- 
tion equipment and heavy electrical 
machinery. 

Ontario’s economic strength lies in 
her natural resources, power supply, 
and manufacturing output, aided by 
an excellent water and land _trans- 
portation network. 

Manufacturing in Ontario accounts 
for about two-thirds of the net value 

Continued on page 192 














Market Data 
On Canada 


The following recent market 

studies published in CANADIAN 

BUSINESS have proved to be 

invaluable to Canadian market- 
ing management. 


Canada’s regional markets: 
Population tacts 


Canada's regional markets: 
Household facts 


Canada's regional markets: 
Industrial facts. Part 1 
(Meat Packing, Dairy, Bak- 
ery, Fruit & Vegetable Pro- 
cessing) 


Facts on garages and service 
stations by regions 


Facts on automotive outlets 
by regions 


Registration and motor ve- 
hicle sales by regions 


Facts on retail trade by 


regions. Pari 1 


Facts on retail trade by 
regions. Pari 2 


Facts for province-by-prov- 
ince marketing 


These studies have been reprinted 
and are available in booklet form 
at 25¢ each. 


The 36,000 (ABC) subscribers to 
CANADIAN BUSINESS are men 
with purchasing influence — 
98.1°%% have management titles. 
This is why CANADIAN BUSI- 
NESS is an important medium 
for your company's advertising 
in Canada. 


CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 


300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
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REPORT ON 
CANADIAN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Unequalled readership research is 
what helps our three full-time, bache- 
lor, mustachioed, engineer-editors to 
keep writing what our readers want. 
Ten readership studies in the past 
two years show conclusively that to 
attract men who buy construction 
equipment and materials you have 
to write about just that. So our edi- 
tors travel coast to coast chasing the 
big and small job stories, plus equip- 
ment maintenance features that are 
must reading for equipment men. 
Sure, top management stories pull 
too, but it’s the jobs and job stories 
that are the heart of the industry — 
and along with intensive studies of 
industry market needs, they’re the 
heart of ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD too. 


We have the same sort of research 
available on the Canadian market for 
construction equipment and materials. 
Import data . . . Canadian manufac- 
turing output . . . and a number of 
comprehensive studies by our re- 
search department. “How Canadian 
Contractors Buy Construction equip- 
ment”, our latest study, is a one hun- 
dred and twenty-four page report on 
eight Ontario contractors, and has 
aroused wide interest all over Canada. 
If you haven't yet seen it and are 
interested in Canadian construction, 
call or write us, and we'll send you 


a copy. (a. A. 3 h 


Manager. 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN PUBLICATION 
1450 DON MILLS ROAD, DON MILLS, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
Hickory 4-6641 





| CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


| continued from p. 191 
| of all commodity production, while 
| mineral output is about 40% of the 
| country’s total. 
| Using value of output as an index, 
| Ontario’s present economy looks like 
this (millions of dollars): manufac- 
turing, $11,832; construction, $2,470; 
mining, $984; and, agriculture, $883. 
Despite the great industrial prog- 
ress made by other provinces, Ontario 
continues to maintain its predom- 
inance. A vast increase of steel ingot 
| capacity is being made possible by 
| developments of Steep Rock Iron 
| Mines. At Sarnia, huge investments 
have gone into construction of new 





| plant for a whole group of new prod- 


ucts based on Alberta oil flowing 


| through the Edmonton-Superior pipe 
| line. 


Other significant developments are 
taking place in synthetic textiles, and 
industrial and consumer chemicals. 
The province has also continued to 
gain in such traditional lines as motor 
vehicles, industrial and farm machin- 
ery, and the manufacture of house- 
hold equipment. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES . . Consisting of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


| the Prairie Provinces depend prin- 


cipally upon agricultural resources— 
grain-growing,  cattle-raising, and 


dairying areas. Next in importance, 


generally, are industries providing for 


| the more necessary needs of the pop- 


ulation—bakery products, printing and 


| publishing, etc. 


Here are some of the market char- 


acteristics of the respective provinces. 


© Manitoba. As the early commercial 
center of the prairies, this province 
has had a greater industrial develop- 
ment than the other two. Its natural 
resources of accessible water power, 
forests and, more recently, minerals, 


| have given rise to quite a diversifica- 


tion of industrial production. 

In terms of value of output, Mani- 
toba’s economy took this shape in 
1960 (millions of dollars); manu- 
facturing, $766; construction, $388; 
agriculture, $221; and, mining, $57. 


| © Saskatchewan. Although this prov- 
ince is moving ahead in mining and 
industrial development, agriculture is 
still the most important single indus- 
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IN CANADA 


CEE™ helps you sell 
electronics engineers in 





Management Research 








Design Application 




















Over 70% of electronic 
imports come from U.S. 


The $470-million electronics 
market covered by Canadian Elec- 
tronics Engineering offers outstand- 
ing sales opportunities to U.S. man- 
ufacturers. Canada imported $92.1- 
million worth of electronic products 
from the U.S. in 1960 (latest avail- 
able annual figure). — will im- 
port even more in 1961. 


CEE covers all the important 
buyers. Its carefully selected cir- 
culation assures complete market 
penetration and saturation cover- 
age of electronic engineers at the 
management, research, design and 
application levels. 


CEE’s high quality editorial con- 
tent assures high quality reader- 
ship. While technical in depth, all 
articles are written in an easy-to- 
read style and cover the whole 
range of electronic subjects . . . 
radio communications and micro- 
wave ... aviation electronics .. . 
computers . . . instrumentation . 
controls ... radar... audio... 
nuclear and radio electronics .. . 
and industrial electronics. 


Advertisers show confidence in 
CEE. Advertising linage in CEE in 
1960 was up 23% over 1959 — an 
indication that manufacturers are 
convinced of CEE’s ability to sell 
their products. 


For more sales of your products to 
this vigorous market, plan every- 
issue advertising in Canadian Elec- 
tronics Engineering. 


CANADIAN * 

ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 
Tax @ 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 














TOP PEOPLE 
TAKE THE 
POST 


Every week across Canada, 
company chairmen and presi- 
dents read The Financial Post. 
So do general managers, sec- 
retary-treasurers and many 
others in the management and 
supervisory levels of business 
and industry. 


Many cabinet ministers and 
deputy ministers also read 
The Financial Post. 


Moreover, the people who 
are next-in-line read The Post 
regularly: the up-and-coming 
young men who will be enter- 
ing the top decision-making 
group. 

FP is important to manage- 
ment, hence important to you 
as an advertising medium.* 
Use it regularly to reach 
and sell to Canada’s biggest 
buyers. 


*Our new Gruneau study 
shows the importance and 
buying influence of FP read- 
ers. Please write us and we 
will be happy to send you a 


copy. 


The Financial Post 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 


West Coast representatives in the United 
States: Duncan Scott & Co., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 





try, with almost 45% of its 140 million 
acre land area contained in farms. 

Mining is becoming a key sector in 
the province’s economy, with its con- 
tribution to the net value of commod- 
ity production having risen from 6% 
to 20% in the past five years. 

The present economy of the prov- 
ince looks like this, in terms of 1960 
value of output (millions of dollars) : 
agriculture, $545; construction, $368; 
manufacturing, $357; and, mining, 
$213. 


e Alberta. In ten years this province 
has moved into the position of front- 
runner of the prairies, in terms of 
manufacturing establishments and di- 
versification of products. 

Major emphasis has been placed on 
the manufacture of machinery and 
equipment for the burgeoning oil and 
gas industries. Chemicals—especially 
petrochemicals—have made _ striking 
gains. 

In addition, sizable gains have been 
made by the expansion of food-proc- 
essing plants, and the construction of 
more factories for making building 
materials, transportation equipment, 
paper products and textiles. 

The major expansion of its indus- 
trial complex seems destined to con- 
tinue unabated for some time to come. 
At the end of last year, plants and in- 
stallations for more than 100 new in- 
dustries were either under construc- 
tion or had been completed, at a cost 
of $200 million. 

For the province’s major economic 
sectors, the 1960 value of output was 
as follows (millions of dollars): man- 
ufacturing, $934; construction, $852; 
agriculture, $473; and, mining, $392. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 
Already ranking third among the prov- 
inces in manufacturing production, 
and despite rapid industrialization in 
other provinces, British Columbia has 
been succeeding in the effort to in- 
crease its share of the total Canadian 
output. 

Forest resources, fisheries, minerals, 
and electric power have given a broad 
base and wide diversification to B.C.’s 
industrial development. In the pro- 
duction of wood products, B.C. leads 
all other provinces—41% of the Ca- 
nadian total. 

In 1960, B.C.’s over-all economic 
structure looked like this, in terms of 
value of output (millions of dollars) : 

Continued on page 194 





CANADA'S 
LARGEST 


MINING 
CIRCULATION 


‘The Morthern (Miner: 


penetrates a great industry 
that spends annually: 


$235 MILLION on process supplies 
$500 MILLION in capita! outlay 
$609 MILLION on wages & salaries 
$145 MILLION on fuel & electricity 


Here are circulation facts 
as of March I, 1961: 


ACTIVE 


Engineers, Geologists, 

Geophysicists, Metallurgists 1,095 
Mine and Company Head 

Office Executives, Officers, 

etc, 1,058 
Mine and Field Office Execu- 

tives, Superintendents, 

Managers, etc. 772 


Technical operating personnel 
Mine, Mill, Smelter and 
Refinery Personnel 


Prospectors and Fieldmen 
Mine, Shaft and Drill 


Contractors 


TOTAL 
ASSOCIATED 


. Manufacturers of Mining 
Machinery, Equipment 
Service Suppliers, efc 1,027 


Gov't Personnel, Libraries, 
Colleges, Lawyers, Mining 
Associations, etc, 1,077 


Financial Institutions, 
Security and 
Stock Brokers 2,182 


TOTAL 4,286 


CIRCULATION CATEGORIES 
Active Mining 5,202 


Associated Mining 4,286 
Other Canadian 5,494 


TOTAL CANADIAN _ 14,982 
OUTSIDE CANADA _ 11,181 
TOTAL 26,163 


> 
é 
m." 

<LLN Trt Levess ‘ 


‘The ortbern (Miner: 


116 Richmond St. W., Toronto | 


The accepted authority 
on Canadian Mining 
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FIRST 
IN CANADA! 


THE $41, BILLION 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
INDUSTRY 


The industrial leader .. . 
Canada's largest (in terms 
of factory shipments) .. . 
straining to feed one of the 
fastest-growing  industrial- 
ized nations in the world. 
Solidly established, con- 
stantly changing .. . con- 
tinvally widening in scope 
and dimension . . . always 
offering opportunity for 
profit. 


FREE ——- FOOD FACTS 


Write today for your set of 
exclusive detailed capsule 
market data files . . . up- 
to-date research you need 
to help you evaluate and 
sell Canada’s largest single 
industrial market. 


First in the food and 
beverage industry... 
FOOD In Canada 


Dynamic growth . . . yours, 
through FOOD. One voice 
for the complete food and 
beverage industry ... 
FOOD is first with hard- 
hitting interpretations of 
controversial trends, news 
and regulations .. . first in 
practical case histories 
covering every aspect of in- 
dustry operations. 

FOOD’s readers are the men 
responsible for the profit- 
able operation of their or- 
ganizations . . . your cus- 
tomers and prospects. They 
are first to read FOOD... 
first to act on your adver- 
tising suggestions . . . first 
to boost your sales in 
Canada. 

Schedule the publication 
that truly shares the vigor 
of the food industry .. . 
FOOD In Canada. 


When you think of 
food... think of... 


FOOD 


re ne ee 


1s @ 


The Maclean-Hunter publication serving the 
complete food engineering, processing and 
packaging field. 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. Montreal, Vancouver. U. S. 
Westcoast representatives: Duncan Scott, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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CANADIAN 
DEVELOPMENTS. . 


continued from p. 193 


manufacturing, $1,975; construction, 
$799; mining, $183; agriculture, 
$124; and, fishing, $28. 


POINTS TO CONSIDER . . Canada, ob- 
viously, is not totally self-sufficient in 
the manufacture of all goods needed 
for the domestic market. There are, 
what the Province of Ontario Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce calls 
“gaps” in Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustry. But now, more than ever be- 
fore, it would be incorrect to assume 
that Canada is anxious for foreign 
manufacturers—and that includes U.S. 
manufacturers—to rush in to fill the 
gaps by external means. 

This makes for a tougher—but real- 
istic and understandable—marketing 
problem for U.S. producers. It may 
help those with an eye on selling their 
goods in Canada to adjust themselves 
to a relatively new fact of economic 
life: they're just as much in “the ex- 
port market” selling to Canada, as 
they are selling to a non-English 
speaking country—only the problems 
aren't quite as great. 

It’s not possible to sell to “the 
Canadian market,” any more than it’s 
possible to sell to “the African mar- 
ket,” “the Asian market,” or “the 
European market.” In each case “the 
market” consists, actually, of numer- 
ous segments—and it’s necessary to 
identify and analyze their respective 
peculiarities or unique qualities. 

Business policies and procedures 
which work effectively in the United 
States will sometimes just not work in 
Canada. Geography, sociological con- 
ditions, and what might be termed 
“Canada’s national destiny” make this 
so. , 

Geography makes it virtually im- 
possible for a manufacturer to con- 
duct nationwide distribution of an in- 
dustrial product in the same way it 
can be accomplished in the United 
States. The concentration of indus- 
trial centers simply does not exist. Al- 
so, despite excellent transportation 
networks, they are not the same in 
Canada, simply because an 18 million 
population cannot support the same 
kind of network as a country with 180 
million. 

Sociologically the Canadian people 








FACTS ABOUT 
EXECUTIVE 


The Canadian magazine for Senior Management 


EXECUTIVE is a monthly business and pro- 
fessional magazine edited for senior execu- 
tives in middle-sized and large Canadian 
companies. It treats the skills of manage- 
ment as those of a specialized profession. 
Its articles deal with all aspects of modern 
management. 


CIRCULATION: 10,040. No other medium in 
Canada can claim an audience consisting 
entirely of top management in business, 
industry, and government, though several 
media include senior executives in their 
larger general circulations. 


EXECUTIVE has a restricted circulation. Its 
policy is to place circulation quality ahead 
of mere numbers, and interested readers 
before paid subscribers. There would be 
little point in creating an editorial program 
carefully designed only for top management 
and then reaching out to all levels for 
circulation. 


All copies of EXECUTIVE are addressed by name 
and title. 


EXECUTIVE is unique in that it is the only 
business magazine in Canada to audit the 
financial strength (or size) of recipients’ 
firms. 


AGE: The EXECUTIVE audience is a mature 
one. The median age of readers is 50. 


INCOME: Readers’ incomes are, as would be 
expected, far higher than average. The 
median income is $21,000, the average 
$37,710. Approximately 52 percent of 
readers take part in profit-sharing or bonus 
systems in their companies. 25 percent have 
stock-option rights. 


SIZE OF READERS' COMPANIES: A recent 
study showed that the average number of 
employees in readers’ companies was 1679; 
the median 500. 89.4 percent of readers’ 
companies employ over 100 people; almost 
a quarter employ over 1500. 


INVESTMENTS: The EXECUTIVE reader is well 
above average as an investor. The median 
portfolio is $65,000. 81 percent report 
investments exceeding $20,000. 


TRAVEL: EXECUTIVE'S readers travel widely 
and often. The median number of business 
trips annually by readers is 12, average 
15.8; the median amount of time spent away 
on all trips is 8 weeks, average 9.1. 


What sort of advertising is best suited to 
EXECUTIVE? 

ANSWER: Any product or service presented 
so as to interest EXECUTIVE readers as senior 
management or as highly-paid consumers, 


EXECUTIVE 


The Canadian magazine for Senior Management 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN ®@ 
Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Canada 
Hickory 4-6641 6192 





& 
have been influenced by develop- Design 


ments in the United States. They ° e 
have become accustomed to a wage E 

scale not far below stateside levels. ngimeering 
The resultant standard of living would 
be in jeopardy if Canadians allowed 


° ' 
much further advancement of “out- as Canada & only 
siders” owning their industrial plants. 
When it comes to “national des- ° 
tiny,” it is not possible to isolate this monthly technical 
from the geographic and sociological 
factors. Canadians ° are every bit as publication edited 
proud of their country as U.S. citizens 
are of theirs. They don’t want to see 


their country ultimately become de- specially to serve the 


pendent on export, financial or politi- 
cal policies of foreign nations who + 
wield an economic bludgeon against needs and interests of 
which they are defenseless. 

The net result of these factors is Canada’s 6800 
that the present and future “market 
outlook” for those who want to do 


business with Canada adds up to product designers 


this: 


® Canada is an “export market”—not 
a captive domestic market—for U.S. Design Engineering 


manufacturers. 


© Licensing Canadian manufactur- 


ers, to make products not produced A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Published each November 
by Progressive Plastics 
: Progressive Plastics Buyer’s 

stone ees Lachineoe | , 4@ | Guide is a complete 200-page 
At w\ N\\ Pa & & | :\ | directory of products, materi- 
\ | } OY :\ \\) als, machines, resins, address- 
Wh as oz y : es. Tabbed section pages. Much 

\ hel ‘ reference data not available 
anywhere else. Mailed in at- 
tractive polyethylene envelope. 
Make sure your product story 
appears prominently. Reserve 
aus CALIPOMmeA OF advertising space today. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11 FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 16th 
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What’s wrong with his asking you 
for a date? He’s only twenty-seven. 

















481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


PART Il 


Do results justify 


the cost of ‘basic’ 


industrial ad research? 


‘What are the sales—and other—effects of industrial advertising?’ is a ques- 


tion that many would like to have answered. First, however, it is important to 


know whether industrial companies consider basic research of enough impor- 


tance to spend money on it. Last month several members of our top manage- 
ment panel agreed that the expense is not worth the results. Here, several 
panel members advocate research wholeheartedly 


Current research will 
measure area ad results 


By E. M. BURUD 
Sales Manager 
Merchandising Div. 
Despatch Oven Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Yes, we conduct advertising research. 

We have 28 industrial representatives covering the 
United States proper. With the many diversified 
pieces of equipment that we manufacture, we ulti- 
mately sell to most industry. 

Currently we are determining the total SIC break- 
down in each industrial representative’s area. This 
is then being pinpointed to the particular counties 
from which orders came. This shows if we have 
adequate representation in a specific area. 
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Coupled to this analysis, we are breaking down 
our total advertising leads received in the same 
three-and-a-half-year period. These, too, are being 
pinpointed to specific SIC classifications and to the 
counties from which they came. 

The result will be that we can determine the net 
result of our advertising; that is, correlate it with in- 
quiries and sales on an area-by-area basis. In addi- 
tion, we then determine our total volume for each 
SIC code and proportion our advertising based on 
these facts with the exception of those new products 
which require heavier advertising in their embryo 
product stage. 


‘Research helps us get 
maximum advertising results’ 


By HENRY F. DELONG 
General Manager 
Metallurgical Products Dept. 
General Electric Co., Detroit 


@ Here at the Metallurgical Products Dept. of 
General Electric Co., we believe that advertising re- 
search is very important to our over-all advertising 

Continued on page 198 





COMING NOVEMBER 12 


Pe 


ys 


ANOTHER POTENT REASON FOR RUSHING YOUR RESERVATION IN 
THE API ISSUES OF THE OIL DAILY 


For 10 years The OIL DAILY—with the most 
experienced oil news staff of any publication— 
has kept the industry informed on oil and gas 
matters as only a daily newspaper can. Besides 
fast, accurate, complete and concise news 
reports, it has provided interpretation, commen- 
tary, counsel, economic and statistical data, 
and background for management decisions. 


To mark a decade of this unique journalistic 
service, a 10th Anniversary Issue will be pub- 
lished November 12 at the start of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute. 
The issue will feature an authentic record of 
oil and gas developments over the past 10 years, 
plus a look-ahead to the next ten years by com- 
petent authorities. 


It will also tell the story of The OIL DAILY. 
How two nationally known oil writers/editors/ 


publishers established the publication. How the 
news is gathered each day by its own bureaus 
in the oil centers and also from correspondents 
and the United Press International. How the 
news in transmitted by wire to Chicago, rushed 
into print and distributed to subscribers in all 
parts of the U.S.A., for next-morning delivery. 
The issue will also give the dramatic back- 
ground on some of The OIL DAILY’s most 
famous news scoops — how it flashed advance 
warning to the industry in time to arm and 
ward off government encroachment. 


These live stories will provide a better under- 
standing of how this fast-moving publication 
operates which, along with the 10-year review 
and forecast articles, will make this a treasured 
issue . . . one which adds still another value 
to the 


OIL DAILY API ISSUES —NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 15 


Unquestionably the top value in oil industry 
advertising. 8,000 daily bonus distribution, 
room-delivered, blanketing the attendance of 
the annual API meeting. Not convention “hand- 
outs” but regular editions of the daily news- 
paper management subscribers depend on for 
complete and authentic petroleum news, often 


exclusive and always up to the minute. Seen, 
read and discussed wherever oil men gather. 
So rich in plus values that nearly 200 leading 
advertisers give them a “must” spot on their 
schedules. Regular rates apply. Fast-approach- 
ing closing date calls for rush space reservations. 
Make yours today! 


EDITION 





THe Ort DAILy 


FHE NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER 


OF PETROLEUM 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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and marketing programs. It contributes to the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of our advertising, helping 
us to get the maximum return for the dollars we in- 
vest. 

As our requirements vary considerably from year 
to year, we have no definite portion of our advertis- 
ing budget allocated to research. Some years we 
make comprehensive studies such as one currently 
being made on media evaluation. Other years, small- 
er research studies are sufficient for our needs. 


Basic research should be 
done by research experts 


By W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Our company believes that basic research in 
advertising lies within the purview of our advertis- 
ing agency and of the various marketing and adver- 
tising organizations to which we and they belong. 

My understanding is that the problem of finding 
out how and why advertising works is not a simple 
one. For example, the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion itself recently stated that “at this stage we are 
unable to define any specific measure of what is 
communicated by an advertisement.” 

This statement means two things to me. First, 
that much needs to be done in basic research if the 





Stop the presses! 
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professional authorities have to admit that not much 
is now known. Second, that if basic research is to be 
done, it should be done by research experts, prefer- 
ably as group efforts. Our market research experi- 
ences tell us that research is definitely not for ama- 
teurs. 

It is for this latter reason that we prefer to chan- 
nel our interest in basic research into the hands of 
people we believe to be the experts. Our company 
belongs to American Management Association, Amer- 
ican Marketing Association and other groups which 
are exploring this problem area. And our advertising 
agency, through its volunteers, participates in the 
work of the Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
the Industrial Advertising Research Institute and the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

In this way, encouraging and supporting the or- 
ganized activities of professional groups, directed by 
the most qualified persons, our company manifests 
its interest in basic advertising research. 


SKF seeks buyer influences 
in advertising research 


By E. R. BRODEN 
President and Board Chairman 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Yes, we are interested in basic advertising re- 
search—to the point of investing a portion of our ad- 
vertising budget for the purpose. Recently, this has 
amounted to approximately 2% of our total advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

Establishing the need for advertising research and 
providing the necessary direction are responsibilities 
of advertising management. To date, our research 
has not been aimed at measuring advertising effec- 
tiveness, but rather at pin-pointing buying influences 
and exploring buyer attitudes and motivations. This 
research is intended to supplement our own and our 
agency's theory and experience in providing a sound 
approach to our marketing objectives. 

While the questions relating to advertising effec- 
tiveness are not at present the subject of our adver- 
tising research, they are basic questions to which we 
constantly seek new and better answers, from all 
possible sources. 

I might add that, in addition to our own adver- 
tising research effort, we are making full use of ex- 
ternal research facilities such as those available from 
publishers. Also, we draw on the resources of the 
Association of National Advertisers and the Associ- 
ation of Industrial Advertisers, both of which or- 
ganizations we actively support. s 









Look what happened when 
KOPPERS advertised 
CY Cr r 


Listen to this report from Bob Smith, Advertising 
Manager, Tar Products Division, KOPPERS 
COMPANY, INC.: “With the help of our agency, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, we made 

a recognition study 18 months ago at the start of COMPANY BRAND 
a continuous case history advertising campaign RECOGNITION RECOGNITION 
in FACTORY. The ads were on our Bitumastic UP 195% UP 54% 
protective coatings and were aimed at men who 
manage plant operations. We repeated the recog- 
nition study in March, 1960 











nemen § Sar Graceme premten of Comment Pages Orange MJ. saps 


“Peper mili etmospheres ere tough on costings 
but Bitumestic No. 50 can really take it” 


















“Here are the results: Our brand name, 
Bitumastic, gained 54% in recognition, and moved 
up from 4th to 2nd place in the hotly competitive 
coatings field. Our company name, KOPPERS, 
gained 195% in recognition as a manufacturer of 
coatings, and we jumped from 8th to 2nd place 
among such manufacturers. 




















en cn eae eer “Next we made a follow-up study of 722 qualified 
Steins: Se asc= inquiries, many of which came from our FAC- 
TORY advertising. This indicated that 48% of 
the inquirers had learned about Bitumastic coat- 
ings for the first time through advertising...and 
that advertising was our only sales contact with 


86% of these inquirers. 












“Finally, the clincher: We discovered that our 
advertising, with its heavy emphasis on the FAC- 
TORY campaign, had uncovered a potential addi- 
tional volume of 8.6% of the total annual sales of 
protective coatings by KOPPERS.” 


What can your product do to cut a plant’s costs 
or improve its product? FACTORY’s 71,000 
readers are waiting to know. 
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NEWS OF 


Senate, House compromise on 
defense ads is disappointing 


= A House-Senate conference com- 
mittee has come up with a compromise 
on the defense appropriations ad-ban 
rider. 

As it cleared the Senate, the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill 
contained a rider which specified that 
advertising would be a reimbursable 
contract cost (1) for recruitment of 
personnel; (2) to secure scarce items; 
(3) to dispose of scrap or surplus; 
(4) to secure subcontractors; and (5) 
to participate in exhibits at the invita- 
tion of the government. 

Earlier, the House had tacked 
language into the Defense Depart- 
ment bill which would have banned 
advertising in any form as a reim- 
bursable cost. The Senate proposal 
was worked out after Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric 
warned the House had gone too far. 

The conference compromise, now 
headed toward the White House, 


ST RUMENT BEPAET 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


Good for the image . . General Electric's Instrument Dept.. 
West Lynn, Mass., is kicking off a new image-building 
campaign in a number of business papers in September. 
The campaign consists of a series of six ads, which will 
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pulled the pendulum back slightly in 
the direction of the House amend- 
ment. While the final version provides 
for reimbursement when ads are nec- 
essary to secure personnel, or scarce 
materials, or to dispose of scrap, there 
is no provision for ads to secure sub- 
contractors or for expenses incurred 
while participating in exhibits. 

Still in the final version, however, 
was language inserted by the Senate 
appropriations committee to empha- 
size that Congress has no intention of 
interfering with advertising which 
contractors finance from their profits. 

This issue arose because the House 
amendment stated that no money ap- 
propriated in the Defense Depart- 
ment fund bill was to be used to pay 
for advertising. Lest there be any 
doubt about congressional intent, the 
Senate committee inserted the phrase 
“except advertising for which pay- 
ment is made from profit.” 


of TEMPERATURE 


t 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


During Senate discussion of the 
appropriation bill, Sen. A. Willis Rob- 
ertson (D., Va.), chairman of the 
subcommittee handling defense funds, 
denied that the amendment is a fore- 
runner of any attempt to limit legiti- 
mate advertising. 

“This provision does not apply to 
any advertising with respect to which 
a person has a contract obtained by 
competitive bidding,” he pointed out. 
“The contractor can do all the ad- 
vertising he wishes, and charge it off 
to the cost of doing business to the 
extent that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will permit.” 

Sen. Howard Cannon (D., Nev.), 
who was active in pressing for a 
crackdown on advertising by defense 
contractors, said the chief effect of 
the amendment is to eliminate pay- 
ment for advertising in trade and 
technical publications, which has 
heretofore been 100% chargeable to 
the government. 

He said this practice originated 
before World War II when it was 
felt the American technology, par- 

Continued on page 202 





GENERAL $B ELECTRIC 


run monthly through February. The ads feature dramatic 
photos and promote GE instruments for measuring flow, 
temperature, light (as shown here), and electric quantity, 
speed and pressure. 
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Dear Dr. Gould: 


I am having head trouble. Not the kind you think, 
though. I just threw in that drawing for humor. 
Ha, ha! What would you do with the head on a 
technical article that reads — “Identification, 
Classification and Prediction of Reservoir Non- 
uniformities Affecting Production”. The author is a 
leading authority and I wouldn’t want to hurt his 
feelings. Perhaps a type-shrinker? 


Top Heavy 
Dear Top: 
Type-shrinkers are out. Out, out, out! All you need is a 


blue pencil with a blunt point. For whom are you 
publishing the magazine? Author or readers? 


Dr. G. 








Dr. Arthur Gould is guest conduct- 
ing an editorial remodeling program 
for The Petroleum Engineer Pub- 
lishing Company. His client maga- 
zines have won every major award 
for editorial excellence offered in 
the business press. Perhaps ours 
will, too. 


The pleasant ripples of something new will linger for months. 
Why not let some splash off on your ad pages? 


PETROLEUM ENGINEER e PIPELINE ENGINEER 
PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER e PETROLEUM MANAGEMENT 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. e DALLAS 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 200 


ticularly in aviation, would be 
strengthened by allowing advertising 
in trade and technical publications as 
a contract expense. This may have 
been justified then, he said, but in the 
intervening two decades the publish- 
ing industry has changed. 

He asserted he knows of one avi- 
ation company that spent $500,000 
on such advertising last year, which 
was 40% of its advertising budget. 
“Multiply this by 100 
panies and you be ‘gin to see what is 
dollar. 


other com- 
happening to the 
You also begin to see why we don't 
have all the airplanes we would like; 
why we can’t have more missiles and 
more Polaris submarines.” 

“Now we are in a position 


taxpay ers 


He said, 
of countenancing a form of vicious 
subsidy which is both corrosive and 
self defeating in an industry on which 
our very survival depends. 

“Why must we, under the guise of 
national defense, provide government 
subsidized advertising to one segment 
of the press and, in effect, tell the de- 
fense industry where they must ad- 
vertise?” 

Sen. 
Mass. ) 


gone 


(R., 
not 


“of 


Saltonstall 
committee had 


Leverett 
said the 
the 


into question at all 











for metallurgical 
versatility 


Beginning this month . . 


whether it affected trade journals or 
newspapers or magazines. 

“We did what we felt was right 
and what would save the government 
money,” he asserted. 

Although industrial advertisers are 
grateful for the modifications made in 
the measure, the final version is far 
from satisfactory to either advertisers 
or publishers. Both groups were par- 
ticularly hoping that the specific in- 
clusion of trade and technical journal 
advertising as an admissable cost 
would be reinstated. This provision 
been procurement 


has included in 





policies of the armed forces for al- | 


most 20 years, and has heretofore 
been accepted without serious discus- 
sion. 


How much effect the prohibition | 


would have on the volume of adver- 
tising by defense contractors in busi- 


ness publications was debatable, al- | 


| though they do subscribe to publica- 


though in general advertisers and pub- 
lishers agreed that most contractors 
would be shortsighted if they cur- 
tailed their advertising programs as a 
result of the new law. 


Canada P.O. ups rates, alters 
rules for foreign publications 


= The Canadian Post Office has in- 
creased the rates and _ stiffened its 
rules for foreign publications, in line 

Continued on page 204 


metatiurgical versatility ples 


STEEL FOUNDERS SOCHETY OF AMERICA 


The Steel Founders’ Society of America, Cleveland, na- 


tional association of the steel casting industry, is introducing a new campaign in 
the September issues of metalworking and design publications. Agency is the 


Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland. 
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Men who will pay 
to read usually do 


You’ll note that we say “usually.” For 
some men just aren’t readers, even 


tions from time to time out of some 
intent to reform. And there are some 
men who do not and will not read any 


| publication. No one can compel them 


to change their nonreading habit. This 
we know from sad experience. 

While there will always be such men 
on any publication’s list, you can gen- 
erally be sure of getting the largest 
number of regular readers in publica- 
tions that are paid for. For in the main, 
the man who buys a magazine does 


| so to read it. 


And there’s another bonus that 
McGraw-Hill’s paid circulation offers 


| you. 


With the help of the McGraw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturing Plants, our 
salesmen uncover influential “un- 
knowns’’—men whose names never 
appear in directories, registration ros- 


ters or company customer and pros- 


| pect lists. Our selling effort, just in 
learning who’s who, helps assure your 


message getting to men that your sales 
organization may or may not know. 

In short, then: we do not deliver 
100% market coverage of buying in- 
fluences. No publisher can. But we do 
have what we believe to be the closest 
thing to it—the highest percentage of 
real, honest-to-goodness readers, key 
businessmen whose interest in our edi- 
torial pages rubs off on your advertising. 


® 


McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 


McGraw-Hill 


=" PUBLICATIONS 




















Men who will pay to read usually do. McGraw-Hill 


publications are selected and bought by over one 


million key men in business and industry who want 


LP 


the best in editorial service. ‘“q: @) 


Ones” 














PLACE SPACE WHERE YOU GET 
9 6% COVERAGE OF THE 
MARKETS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


continues to hold the lead in 
recognition by the Industry. 


8 O% subscriber renewals 


over the last 10 years. 
ABC 











Reach the key buying influences among 
the major producers in the 


only paid ABC publication 
Combined circulation 19,003 











Your advertisements in RP reach a tremendous market 


ROCK PRODUCTS COAL METALS MINING 
Net Tonnage Produced 
Millions est. 1960 1,500 413 182 














CRUSHED STONE, SAND & GRAVEL AND CEMENT 
are basic to Construction Industry 
which will spend 


450 BILLION IN NEXT TEN YEARS 


READER FEEDBACK: McGraw-Hill's research service 


used to help advertisers and agencies evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their advertising campaigns. 


FROCK 


PRODUCTS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION @, 
70 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, /LL. 4 BD 
also publishers of Concrete Products 
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with recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Publications. 

Postmaster General William Hamil- 
ton has announced changes in regu- 
lations to remove special privileges of 
prepaid postage and business reply 
cards supplied to foreign enterprises 
for printed materials to be mailed in 
Canada. While the government itself 
has taken no action on the commis- 
sion’s strong recommendations for the 
protection of Canadian publications 
against U.S. competition, the Post 
Office has embarked on a series of 
regulation changes which it hopes 
will discourage the flow of foreign 
material circulating in Canada. 

Also, new postage rates on foreign 
publications mailed in Canada went 
into effect on Aug. 1. The new rate is 
about 5¢ a pound compared to about 
2%¢ a pound previously. A new U.S. 
postal rate went into effect July 1, in- 
creasing the rate on _ publications 
mailed to Canada from the U.S. to 8¢ 
a pound. The Canadian Post Office 
hopes that U.S. publications will 
therefore ship their magazines to Can- 
ada in bulk to be mailed there at the 
lower Canadian rate. 

Canada has to handle the pub- 
lications mailed in the U.S. but 
receives no revenue from them un- 
der the Postal Convention. If the 
publications are mailed there, how- 
ever, the publisher could benefit from 
a lower rate and Canada would get 
the 5¢ a pound revenue. 

As to the changes on prepaid post- 
age and business reply cards, Post- 
master General Hamilton explained 
that advertising material printed in 
the U.S. is brought in bulk to Canada. 
To avoid placing individual postage 
stamps on each piece of material, bulk 
postage may be paid in advance, and 
a Post Office permit is printed on the 
envelope. This gives the appearance 
that the material has been printed in 
Canada, Mr. Hamilton said. 

But beginning Oct. 1, the Post Of- 
fice will no longer make available 
such permits for material printed 
abroad for mailing in Canada. In a 
similar way, “business reply electros” 
have been made available to prepay 
postage on business reply post cards. 

“In future,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
“the Post Office will decline to is- 
sue such electros to advertisers or 





foreign publishers unless written as- 
surance is furnished that the electro 
will be used only on mail matter 
printed in Canada.” 


Henry named sales director of 
International Resistance Co. 


= J. Burton Henry has been named 
sales director of International Resist- 
ance Co., Philadelphia, in a move to 
centralize marketing and sales of the 
company’s standard and engineered 
products, previously handled separate- 
ly. 

Mr. Henry previously was market- 
ing director of IRC resistor products. 

All other marketing activities and 
functions will be under the guidance 
of a director of marketing, another 
new post which has not yet been 
filled. 

Terry Halpern, formerly eastern 
manager of engineered sales, becomes 
engineered products marketing spe- 
cialist, and will provide central coor- 
dination of marketing programs as 
well as staff assistance to division 
marketing managers. 

In addition, IRC’s standard product 
district managers become sales man- 
agers in charge of all original equip- 

Continued on page 208 


Maintenance Mart 


=a = Maro 49 


Top 2% .. Of the 1,136 ads which 
appeared in Purchasing Week and 
were measured by Reader Feedback 
during the past three and one-half 
years, this ad of Ideal Industries, 
Sycamore, Ill., received the 12th 
highest score, 38%. Agency is Stoetzel 
& Associates, Chicago. 





QUALITY CORR. ..7 
at Southern Pulp and Paper Magazine 


EDITORIAL ‘CONTENT 
PRINTING—Register, Color Matching, 


Color Brightness, and Type 
FORMAT 
PAPER 


YES, Quality Control Is A Full-Time Job In the Production Of 
A First-Class Quality Magazine Such As 


SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURER 





FACTORS IN QUALITY CONTROL 


Editors and writers keep well abreast of developments in the paper 
and pulp industry and related fields, and spend about 40% of their 
time in travel to implement their knowledge. 

Printing is done by a printing firm, well-known for their printing for 
some of America’s largest Corporations and for their adherence to 
the highest standards of the graphic arts, whose craftsmen are highly 
skilled and take pride in quality work—color, printing, register, color 
matching, excellent type for readability. 


Format is carefully studied to insure easy readability, quick under- 
‘standing of subjects, as well as an inviting appearance. 


Paper of high quality is used to complement the easily readable type 
faces used, the Advertisers’ Messages, colors, and illustrations. 


RESULT—Managers, Engineers, Superintendents, Chemists, and other 
key Management Personnel subscribe to Southern Pulp and Paper 
Magazine . . . thus the Advertisers have a receptive audience of 
Qualified Personnel who can Influence, Specify, and Buy several 
billion dollars worth of machinery, equipment, chemicals, mainte- 
nance, and other supplies annually. 


ASK Your Salesmen to do some “opinion research” for you on their 
rounds. 


AND We will be pleased to send you, for your evaluation, sample copies, 
circulation details, and other information about Southern Pulp and 
Paper Magazine which covers the paper and pulp industry of the U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURER 
Serving a Major and Essential Industry of the U.S.A. 


75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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Preferred 


with men who make 


“I cannot think of any magazine which has done a more 
thorough job than Industrial Marketing in establishing the blend 
of sales and advertising. It is relied upon heavily by our media 
people, our research and marketing people and our account 
management teams. The highly informative and graphic adver- 
tisements which consistently appear in IM do justice to its 
excellent editorial content, thus making it additionally 

valuable to its readers.” 


says ALFRED S. TRUDE, JR. 


Vice-President and Media Director 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 


Although still in his early thirties, Mr. Trude has risen to 

the front ranks of the media field. In October, 1958, he came to 

Clinton E. Frank, Inc., as media director, and in December, 

1960, he was named a vice-president of that Chicago-based 

advertising agency. For six years prior to joining the Frank agency he was media director of MacFarland, 
Aveyard & Company. Earlier, he had served Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, Inc., as an account service 
manager, and had chalked up two years service in the Air Force. He is an alumnus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity (B.S. in Business Administration). Speaking for the Frank agency, Mr. Trude reports that 

total business paper billings for 1960 were $1,137,444 and that its industrial accounts include Continental 


Oil Company, Fort Howard Paper Company, Kohler Company, Reynolds Metals Company 
and Stanray Corporation. 


“Industrial Marketing is ‘must’ reading for me each month. 

At Copperweld, most business magazines are routed through our 
librarian, who checks articles and ads of interest. I personally 
peruse the entire contents of Industrial Marketing—usually at 
home where I am able to read for a lengthy period 

without interruption. Then, I mark items to be noted by mem- 

bers of my department. In almost 30 years I have not missed a 
single issue of this highly informative magazine.” 


says ALBERT R. TEIFELD 


Director, Advertising and Public Relations 
Copperweld Steel Company 


Mr. Teifeld has concentrated his career in the advertising and 

marketing end of the steel industry. A graduate of North- 

western University, his first business association was with the 

American Steel and Wire Division of the United States Steel 

Corporation—originally in Chicago and, later, in Cleveland. He left U.S. Steel in 1944 to accept the position 
of advertising manager of the Wire and Cable Division of Copperweld Steel Company at Glass- 

port, Pa. In 1953, Mr. Teifeld was appointed director of advertising and public relations for 
Copperweld Steel, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. (Copperweld’s sales reached approximately 
$115,000,000 in 1960. During the same period, $321,500 was earmarked for the business press.) Over the 
years, Mr. Teifeld has held a variety of offices in the Association of Industrial Advertisers, in- 

cluding that of president of the Pittsburgh Chapter and vice-president of the national organization. 
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Reading 


industrial advertising 


“In every pursuit there are some ‘tools’ most essential to the effec- 
tive performance of the individual. To the industrial ad man— 
keeping abreast of his industry, the awareness of the 

passing parade both in men and practice, the sound counsel 

of both fundamentalists and trend-setters—these create the 
atmosphere for more intelligent procedure. Because every issue 
of Industrial Marketing possesses this fine editorial balance, 

it is respectfully ‘must’ reading.” 


says ERNIE J. GILBERT 


Advertising Manager, Wood Products Division 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


With the exception of the war period, Mr. Gilbert has spent 

the years since 1928 in almost every phase of printed advertising 
and associated services. Included in his business back- 

ground is experience in sales and creative work for a direct mail 
agency (15 years), as well as a four-year stint as a copy chief 

for a regional retail and mail order house. In 1954, he joined the 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company at St. Paul as assistant advertising manager. Five years later, he was 
advanced to the post of advertising manager. With the recent coordination of all merchandising and 
marketing facilities for the various divisions of the Weyerhaeuser Company, Mr. Gilbert was 

named advertising manager for the newly created Wood Products Division whose offices are in Tacoma, 
Washington. Weyerhaeuser Sales’ allocations for space in business papers totaled $225,000 in 1960. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. » 
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full line coverage—detailed descriptions- proper classification 


How Hewlett-Packard 


uses 15 catalog pages 
to get the most out of KEM 


HEWLETT-PACKARD’S 15 CATALOG PAGES IN EEM 1961 
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MICROWAVE 





AMPLIFIERS 


INSTRUMENTS 


Hewlett-Packard, manufacturer of quality electronic measuring 
instruments, relies on eem—Electronic Engineers Master as a vital part of 
its catalog program. Hewlett-Packard recognizes that eem’s 51 individual 
product sections —each devoted to a specific product category—play a 

vital role in buying and specifying decisions of electronic components, 
equipment and materials. And, the fact that engineers and PA’s refer to 
eem 80,000 times a week supports this. 


In order to get the most out of this active buying potential, Hewlett- 
Packard set up these objectives for its catalog presentation in eem: 


® COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE— 
all major products in the line described. 


© COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS— 
vital specs on all products shown. 


@ PROPER CLASSIFICATION — 
each product group included in its appropriate 
eem product section. 


Get the most out of eem. Show your complete line, 
describe it in detail—make sure it is represented 
in all appropriate eem product sections. Catalog in 
eem 1962. Closing date for reservations, January 
15, 1962. 


eem — Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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ment manufacturer selling activities 
for both standard and engineered 
products. 

They will report to the director of 
sales, and include Ralph Dinsmore, 
northeast district; Evon Wells, eastern 
district; Howard Larsen, midwestern 
district; and Charles Smith, western 
district. 


John M, Rodger, Sr., is dead; 
was McGraw-Hill executive 


= John M. Rodger, Sr., retired re- 
gional vice-president and midwestern 
district manager of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York, died Aug. 
6, in Holland Hospital, Holland, 
Mich. 

He would have been 80 years old 
on Aug. 7. 

Mr. Rodger worked for McGraw- 
Hill in advertising and executive posi- 
tions for 35 years until his retirement 
on Jan. 1, 1950. 

He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
guerite; a son, John, Jr., Chicago dis- 
trict manager of McGraw-Hill’s Chem- 
ical Engineering; and a daughter, 
Mary Rodger, media buyer for Tat- 
ham-Laird, Chicago. 

Last November, Mr. Rodger was 
awarded a plaque at the 75th an- 
niversary dinner of the Chicago Busi- 
ness Publications Association for his 
“outstanding contribution” to the in- 
dustry. 


Monsanto separates service, 
market development; names 3 


= Monsanto Chemical Co.’s_ Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Div., St. Louis, has 
revamped part of its marketing or- 
ganization to separate customer serv- 
ice from market development. 
Technical service personnel who 
formerly worked on both customer 
service problems and the develop- 
ment of new markets will now con- 
centrate on customer assistance as 
members of various specialized prod- 
uct sales groups. A market develop- 
ment group also has been formed, 
with James C. Barnett, formerly man- 
ager of technical sales, as market de- 
velopment manager, and Roger G. 
Ditzel, formerly detergent supervisor, 
as market development supervisor. 





Also, Dr. Arthur H. Schlesinger has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
sales promotion of the Organic Chem- 
icals Div. 


Edwin W. Hoffman of 
Thomas Publishing dies 


@ Edwin Willis Hoffman, Sr., 
district manager of Thomas Publish- 
ing Co., New York, died of cancer in 
Mountainside Hospital, Glen Ridge, 
N.J., Aug. 5. 

He was 66 years old. 

Mr. Hoffman became associated 
with Thomas in 1918. Three years 
later he left to start a realty company 
in Louisville; in 1929 he returned to 
Thomas. 


Average business paper reader 
spends 1 '/, hours on each issue 


=’ The average business paper reader 
spends approximately 1% hours read- 
ing each issue. He most often picks 
up each issue three or four times be- 
fore passing it along or discarding it, 
but he sometimes finishes it in one 
sitting. 

These are the major findings of 38 
“reader performance surveys” con- 
ducted by George Keirnan Associates, 
New York editorial research service. 
A total of 22 different publications 
were studied. Here’s a rundown of 
the results: 


© Some 14% of the readers began 
reading their issues immediately up- 
on receipt; 28% began the day of 
receipt; 47%, within a week; and 11% 
began at least a week after receipt of 
the issue. 


¢ Twenty-four per cent finished the 
issue in one sitting; the remaining 
76% picked up each issue an average 
of 3.5 times, during an average of 
7.2 days. 


e The average cumulative reading 
time per issue of a business was 87.8 
minutes. 


‘International Management’ to 
publish in three languages 


® Beginning January, 1962, Indus- 
tria and International Management 
will become one publication, and will 
be published in English, Spanish and 

Portuguese. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, said the three-edition publica- 
Continued on page 210 





WORLD-WIDE 


INFLUENCE: 


aal-t-iela-ce mia 


aaliiitelatowmeyi 


tons per year 


The engineering, operating and maintenance men who read Iron and 
Steel Engineer directly influence $2 billion in yearly purchases for Amer- 
ican steelmaking. The technical journal of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers . . . Iron and Steel Engineer is also highly respected 
abroad—trepresenting an important influence on the vigorous world- 
wide steel making market. (Foreign circulation: 2,062.) 


The Most Conspicuous Value in Steel Indus- 
try Publishing—Cost per page only $210. 


IRON & STEEL 
Eugincer 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING «+ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
& DISTRIBUTION 


T & D M—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management is an important 
new magazine which stabilizes the 
emerging concept of physical distri- 
bution management as a corporate 
function. It locates and identifies— 
regardless of primary functions—all 
the individuals involved in transpor- 
tation / distribution buying decisions. 


Among the most important of 
these decisions are those concerning 
material handling systems for non- 
production line use. 


Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems — transportation, packaging, 
material handling, warehousing, to 
name a few—must be compatible. 
Here, the one-man decision, even by 
a material handling professional, is 
rare. 


T&DM overcomes the tradi- 
tional difficulty of material han- 
dling advertisers in reaching all the 
buying influences for their products 
through the conventional media on 
their schedules; it provides full cir- 
culation coverage of distribution 
management men, regardless of 
titles, and a sharp editorial focus 
where their usually divergent in- 
terests converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of material 
handling installations with trans- 
portation / distribution applications. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Ti) & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Issued monthly by the Publishers of Traffic World 
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tion will carry the title, International 
Management. 

Explaining the International Man- 
agement expansion, Eugene E. Wey- 
eneth, publisher, said: 

“With three editions, the magazine 
will be able to improve its services 
to the 
munity in all parts of the free world. 
It will also fill a media void now 
faced by advertisers seeking to reach 
a wholly business audience. Com- 
panies in the United States, Europe 
and Asia will now be able to tell their 
product or service story in a business 
publication edited exclusively for in- 
dustrial readers in Latin America in 
the reader’s own language.” 

The magazine expects to be deliv- 
ering a total circulation of 50,000 
—20,000 with the English edition, 
20,000 with the Spanish, and 10,000 
with the Portuguese. One time b&w 
page rates will be as follows: English 
edition, $745; Spanish, $745; Portu- 
guese, $375. Advertisers will be able 


international business com- 


to earn an 8% discount with use of 
two editions, 10% for use of all three. 
A single b&w page in all three edi- 
tions will cost $1,566 at the 12-time 
rate. 

The Portuguese edition will be pro- 
duced in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in associa- 
tion with Editora Banas, a leading 
house in Brazil. 


economic research 


McGraw-Hill has high hopes of it be- 
coming “the Business Week of Bra- 
zil,” although it is starting out as a 
monthly. George Browne, who has 
been editor of Industria, will be in 
charge of the Brazilian operation. He 
moved there Aug. 15. 


Robert W. Schaub, 35, of 
‘Construction’ is dead 


# Robert W. Schaub, general man- 
ager of Construction, Arlington, Va., 
died of a heart attack Aug. 4, in Ar- 
lington County Hospital. He was 35 
vears old. 

Mr. Schaub joined Construction in 
1953 as associate editor. He ad- 
vanced to general manager and vice- 
president in 1959. 

Prior to joining Construction he 
was Ohio editor of Construction Di- 
gest (1949-1953). Before that he was 
assistant public relations director for 
the Indiana State Highway Commis- 
sion. 


McGraw-Hill studies show 
ad effect on recognition 


= Company recognition increases 
when advertising increases—and drops 
when advertising is reduced or 
stopped. 

This is the major finding of a series 
of studies conducted by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s laboratory of adver- 


CON NOISSEUR’S 
COFFEE 
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“‘Connoisseur’s Coffee’ . . Automatic Canteen Co. of America, Chicago, ran this 
ad in Business Week to explain how its coffee machines work. Ad also explains 
the basic coffee-making process. Agency is Buchen Advertising, Chicago. 





tising performance. Each of the four 
studies is based on a check of rec- 
ognition and advertising of a different 
company. 

A typical study showed that a 
packaging manufacturer, after the 
first advertisement in his campaign 
of four-color pages had appeared, 
measured the recognition of his com- 
pany among the magazine’s subscrib- 
ers. At that time, December, 1955, 
the company was known to 34% of 
the subscribers. Six months later, 
after five ads had appeared, recogni- 
tion had risen to 38%. As the cam- 
paign continued recognition had 
grown to 44% by May, 1957. 

The manufacturer ran the last ad- 
vertisement in the publication in 
Nov., 1957. Three years later another 
survey of the subscribers to that pub- 
lication showed that the recognition 
had dropped to 31%. 


Ads teli of market data 
available from government 


# There’s a “gold mine of informa- 
tion” awaiting you at the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. That’s the 
theme of the latest Advertising Coun- 
cil campaign. 

The campaign aims to alert busi- 
ness men to facilities available at the 
Commerce Department—a $9 billion 
fund of research and patent informa- 
tion of which many people are un- 
aware. A series of five ads will appear 
in space contributed by business pub- 
lications. 

The ads will point out that data in- 
cludes helpful free information on 
domestic marketing of products and 
services, foreign outlets for American 
companies, community development, 
and government patents and technical 
research. 

Grey Advertising Agency developed 
the campaign as volunteer agency in 
consultation with the Department of 
Commerce and the business paper ad- 
visory committee of the Advertising 
Council. 


Massey-Ferguson to spend 
$10 million on ads in '62 


= Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., Toronto, 
which markets farm equipment in 
142 countries, will invest about $10 
million in worldwide advertising next 


year, according to John H. Shiner, 
vice-president of marketing. He an- 
nounced the $10 million figure at the 
companys worldwide advertising 
meeting in Chicago. 

Massey-Ferguson has extensive 
manufacturing operations throughout 
the world. It is the third largest 
manufacturer of farm equipment in 
the U.S. (behind International Har- 
vester and Deere & Co.) and is the 
leading seller of farm equipment out- 
side of North America. 


‘Product Engineering’ 
shifts to bi-weekly 


= Product Engineering, published by 
McGraw-Hill, New York, will switch 
from a weekly to a bi-weekly with its 
Sept. 18 issue. 

Announcement of the change came 
from Charles S. Mill, who was named 
publisher of PE in June, when Stan- 
ley J. Alling resigned. Mr. Mill is also 
publisher of Purchasing Week. 

Mr. Mill said the change to a bi- 
weekly schedule (26 issues per year) 
followed research findings that indi- 
cated readers did not need or demand 
the service on a weekly basis. 


Claude Robinson is dead; 
was veteran researcher 


= A pioneer in public and advertis- 
ing research, Dr. Claude E. Robinson, 
died in New York Aug. 7 of hepatitis, 
which developed after a successful 
cancer operation. He was 61. 

Mr. Robinson was, at his death, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N.J., a company he founded in 1938. 
He also was board chairman of Gal- 
lup & Robinson, also of Princeton, a 
company he founded with Dr. George 
Gallup in 1948. 


‘Sales/Marketing Today,’ 
‘Salesweek’ successor, issued 


= Sales & Marketing Executives In- 
ternational (formerly National Sales 
Executives) published the first issue 
of Sales/Marketing Today in August. 
The new publication carries the 
designation, “Volume IV, No. 1,” in- 
dicating that SME regards the publi- 
cation as a continuation of Salesweek, 
published until July by Vision, Inc. 
Continued on page 212 
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This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physi- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
functions—all the individuals 
involved in transportation/distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

Among the most important of 
these decisions are those which 
concern industrial packaging and 
protective materials, containers, 
shipping room supplies and equip- 
ment, and marking and addressing 
systems. 

Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems must be compatible. The 
one-man decision is rare, yet distri- 
bution management men differ so 
sharply in their primary job func- 
tions that it has been traditionally 
difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
all the buying influences through 
the conventional media on adver- 
tisers’ schedules. 

T & DM overcomes this difficulty 
by offering advertisers for the first 
time a sharp editorial focus at the 
exact point where the usually diverse 
interests of distribution manage- 
ment men converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of the broad 
range of industrial packaging prod- 
ucts and equipment with transpor- 
tation /distribution applications. 


TRANSPORTATION 
& & DISTRIBUTION 
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Physical 
Distribution 
Management 


An important new management con- 
cept is stabilized by an important new 
magazine, Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management, which locates and 
identifies — regardless of titles or pri- 
mary job functions — all the individuals 
in industry involved in transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions. 

Among the most important of these 
decisions are those on packaging, ma- 
terial handling systems, new plant and 
proprietary warehouse locations, and 
data processing equipment. 


That neither conventional specialized 
media nor large-circulation business- 
and-news media can adequately cover 
distribution management men who 
make these buying decisions is demon- 
strated by this listing of the individuals 
in one company who, by request, re- 
ceive copies of Transportation & Dis- 
tribution Management addressed to 
them personally: 

Vice president—purchasing; vice president 
— manufacturing & warehousing; assist- 
ant to vice president— manufacturing & 
warehousing; assistant vice president— 
manufacturing; general traffic manager; 
shipping & receiving supervisor; general 
warehouse manager; plant traffic mana- 
ger; production control manager; packag- 
ing department manager; purchasing and 
stock control supervisor. 


All these men are known to participate 
in physical distribution management; 
and all have buying influence. The 
titles will vary from company to com- 
pany, as will the relative proportions 
of top management, middle manage- 
ment and supervisory functions; but the 
important point for advertisers is that 
there will be very few persons outside 
the T&D M audience who have any- 
thing at all to do with transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions, at any 
level or in any function. 


T&DM overcomes the traditional 
difficulty of advertisers in both reach- 
ing and communicating meaningfully 
to these men through conventional 
media. It provides a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually divergent interests converge, 
and in so doing gives advertisers the 
opportunity to advertise their products 
in an unusually compatible atmosphere. 
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continued from p. 211 


Salesweek was left up in the air last 
April when Vision decided to pull out 
of the venture to cut its losses. 


Staudt named program head 
for AMA national confab 


= Thomas A. Staudt, head of the 
marketing and transportation depart- 
ment and professor of marketing, 
Michigan State University, has been 
appointed program committee chair- 
man of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation’s 45th national conference, 
June 20-22, 1962, at the Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Advertising Publications names 
Bernstein general manager 


= Sidney R. Bernstein, editorial 
director of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Adver- 


AIA NEWS 


tising Publications, Chicago. The 
company publishes IM, Advertising 
Age and Advertising & Sales Pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Bernstein will continue as 
editorial director of the three publica- 
tions. 

Charles B. Groomes, business man- 
ager and treasurer of Advertising 
Publications, will retire at the end of 


Groomes Bernstein 


the year, after 20 years with the com- 
pany, first as manager of the New 
York office, and later as treasurer and 
business manager in Chicago. 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 


AIA chapters announce 
election of officers 


® The following AIA chapters have 
announced their new officers for the 
1961-62 term of office: 


Baltimore . . President, Gerald Welch, 
president of Welch, Mirabile & Co.; 
first vice-president, James Otradovec, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co.; second 
vice-president, Louis Mathai, Emery 
Advertising Corp.; third vice-presi- 
dent, George Rowan, Colonial Offset 
Co.; secretary, Robert Cullison, H. B. 
Davis Co.; and treasurer, Lloyd Den- 
ton, Baltimore Convention Bureau. 

New Jersey . . President, G. S. Corig- 
liano, manager, Marketing Div., Sel- 
Rex Corp.; vice-president, P. J. 
Petropopulos, Worthington Corp.; 
vice-president and treasurer, G. Clif- 
ford Geib, O. S. Tyson & Co.; vice- 
president and program chairman, 


Fred R. Messner, vice-president, G. 
M. Basford Co. 


Texas Gulf Coast . . President, J. W. 
Gerrard, president, Robinson-Ger- 
rard-McGary; first vice-president, 
David Willis, Magnet Cove Barium 
Corp.; second vice-president, Douglas 
S. Craig & Associates; secretary, 
Robert J. Barrus, Jefferson Chemical 
Co.; treasurer, Thomas V. King, Texas 
Engraving Co. 


Advertiser changes. . 


George A. Welch . . formerly Pittsburgh 
manager, Fuller & Smith & Ross, named 
advertising and sales promotion director, 
International Telephone & Telegraph, 
New York. 


Benton P. Smith . . formerly export sales 
manager, Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
appointed vice-president and director, 
Eastern-Scott Paper Co., Scott’s newly 





MODERN 
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WATER WELL CONTRACTORS LEARN THE 
MOST MODERN METHODS FROM THE 
WATER WELL JOURNAL 


Modern water well drilling is a big and 
growing industry. A single drilling rig 
may cost $60,000. A well contractor is 
a good buyer of many things, like trucks, 
engines, generators, pumps, hose, steel 
casing, steel and plastic pipe, wire rope, 
welding equipment and hard hats. 


in the modern trend for package deals 
the water well contractor also is a pres- 
ent or prospective dealer for the entire 
water system package—pumps, pipe 
and water conditioners. He knows best 
what is possible and what is needed in 
water supply—from the ground up. 





Delivery of the Water Well Journal is a 
bright spot in the month for nearly all 
of some 12,000 water well contractors in 
the U. S. and a large number in Canada. 
The only independent national publica- 
tion in its field, principally owned by 
well contractors, it offers the widest 
possible editorial coverage in a sparkling 
package which has won awards for 
graphic design and editorial achieve- 
ment. Leading contractors throughout the 
world and water supply authorities 
everywhere are among the Journal's 
unsolicited subscribers. 


water well journal 


P.O Box 


rH 





acquired Philippine affiliate. He is suc- 
ceeded by Robert X. Miller, of the ex- 
port sales staff. 


David H. Simonds . . named marketing 
manager, Bolta Products Div., General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Lawrence, Mass., in 


addition to responsibilities as Plastics | 


Div. advertising coordinator. 


Vince Eppie . . formerly Eastern board 


sales manager, Weyerhaeuser Co., named 


paperboard sales manager, for Standard | 
Packaging Corp.'s Mills Group, New | 


York. 


Walter C. Lederer . . 


tired. Mr. Lederer was formerly assistant 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager for the company’s export unit. 


Fred D. Richard . . named advertising 
manager, Slant/Fin Radiator Corp., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., manufacturer of 
finned tube radiation. He joined Slant/ 
Fin earlier this year. Previously, he was 
with the National Better Heating-Cool- 
ing Council. 


Robert L. Parkin . . formerly industrial 
chemicals advertising and sales promo- 
tion coordinator, Enjay Chemical Co. 
Div., Humble Oil & Refining Co., New 
York, named coordinator of Enjay’s 
newly formed advertising and sales pro- 
motion group. 


Parkin Carroll 
Matthew E. Carroll . . from marketing 
vice-president, Motec Industries, to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, marketing, Clin- 
ton Engines Corp., New York. 


L. A. Miller . . appointed executive vice- 
president, Central Scientific Co. of Cali- 
fornia, subsidiary of Cenco Instruments 
Corp., Chicago. He is also marketing 


vice-president, Central Scientific Co., | 


Chicago, another Cenco division. 


Richard F. Dauenhauer . . from distrib- 
utor sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, Hills-McCanna Co., Carpenters- 
ville, Ill., manufacturer of valves, pumps 
and castings. 


David C. Clark . . formeriy sales man- 
ager, Webb Forging Co., named mer- 
chandise sales manager, Jervis B. Webb 
Co., Detroit, manufacturer of conveyors. 
J. W. Misamore . . from advertising and 
Continued on page 214 





named advertising | 
and sales promotion manager, Interna- | 
tional Div., Bendix Corp., New York, | 
succeeding A. E. Distelhurst, who re- 





TRANSPORTATION 
& & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physi- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
function—all the individuals in- 
volved in transportation / distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

T & D M offers common carriers 
and advertisers of transport equip- 
ment an excellent opportunity to 
reach strong secondary influences 
in the purchase of their services 
and products. 

In addition to its total coverage of 
industrial traffic executives, T & DM 
covers corporate executives and 
other individuals responsible for the 
purchase of transportation in 
smaller companies without traffic 
departments, plus these other ele- 
ments of distribution management: 
individuals responsible for purchas- 
ing, inventory control, material han- 
dling, industrial packaging and 
shipping room operation, produc- 
tion planning, and warehouse 
management. 

T & D M'’s striking format and 
sharp editorial focus will serve the 
growing, interrelated interests of in- 
dustrial traffic managers and other 
distribution management men... 
and wili provide a particularly effec- 
tive medium for transportation ad- 
vertisers seeking a new and effective 
approach with which to support 
their advertising in the primary 
media on their schedules. 
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« 
HERE is where continued from p. 213 
HOSPITALS sales promotion manager, Koroseal Div., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Marietta, O., to ad- 


vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Armour Industrial Chemical Co., Chi- 


come to BUY me 


J. K. Davy . . from assistant advertising 

manager to advertising manager, Steel 
YOUR CATALOG ON FILE Co. of Canada, Hamilton, oan 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL | | 

Don W. Martin . . from account ex- 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU ecutive, Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Mil- 


waukee, to manager of sales develop- 
ment, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of heavy con- 
struction and drilling equipment. 





HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 
and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING FILE as a classified buying-guide to your product. In 


addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 


Martin Fellows 

other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified William H. Fellows . . from general 
; . 2 E ; sales manager to marketing vice-presi- 

Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital dent, Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, O. 


i ly Dealers; a direct f Public Health Agen- 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Hea ge sienishi Sin: iis iaili 


cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, manager of the rubber products divi- 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). son to vice-president, sales, of the same 
: rant division of Dayco Corp., Dayton, O. The 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. rubber products division, formerly 


Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we | Keown ss Dayton Industrial Products 
fe) | maintains sales and general offices in 


print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- Melrose Park, IIl. 


i ets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 
sain P P , P Michael K. Dugener . . from general 


through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! sales manager to vice-president of sales 
for Malsbary Mfg. Co., Oakland, Cal., 
maker of steam cleaners, steam genera- 


it W rite now for market facts—proof of use tors and industrial water heaters. 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE | Herbert D. Bissell . . appointed sales 


1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. manager, Century Electronics & In- 


struments, Tulsa, Okla. Before joining 
Century, he was senior sales engineer 
in the Garden City, N.Y., office of the 
Garrett Corp. 





Aeroquip Corp. . . Jackson, Mich., an- 


W ae y N . nounces the appointments of Victor F. 

HO B UY S IN T H E 6s P. | Pag Kent to advertising manager, aircraft 

and administration from assistant adver- 

13th Report now available analyzing KNOWN READER- ye eth and Carl . Bachle bo 

_———<—$—$$< $< <<< advertising manager, industrial products. 

SHIP OF OPERATING MANAGEMENT MEN IN THE Mr. Bachle was most recently advertis- 

: ee : a : ing manager of a west coast division of 
C.P.1.* 2730 known readers studied by SIC, plant size a aay. 


and title function. Complete 16-page report will be 
sent at your request. Beckman Instruments . . Fullerton, Cal., 
has announced these appointments in 
C.P1.= Chemical Process Industries the newly-formed corporate marketing 
services department: Lewis D. Hodgson, 
from product promotion supervisor, 


Putman Publishing Company « 111 E. Delaware Pl. e¢ Chicago 11, Ill. 
Scientific & Process Instruments Divi- 
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sion, to advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the division; Brice James 
continues as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for the Helipot Div. in 
addition to becoming supervisor of the 
new department’s creative staff; John H. 
Pallein, former product promotion super- 
visor, Scientific & Process Instruments 
Div., to advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, contract sales and em- 
ploye relations departments, and cor- 
porate liaison to the Systems Div. and 
foreign department; Gordon J. H. Kahrs 
continues as corporate market research 
manager; and Alfred J. Gobar, former 
product promotion supervisor, named 
corporate market research associate. The 
new department was formed to increase 
the effectiveness of total ad and promo- 
tion programs and improve communica- 
tions between corporate and _ division 
marketing functions. 


E. M. Lawrence . . named sales vice- 
president, Package Div., Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Corp. Lancaster, O. 


James H. Taylor . . from assistant to 
the vice-president, Standard Packaging 
Corp., New York, to manager of prod- 
ucts and market planning, Emhart Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Sheldon K. Howard . . from manager of 
diesel engine sales, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., to director of marketing of the 
Beloit, Wis., Group of Fairbanks, Morse, 
a new position. 


John R. Church . . from director of 
merchandising for AC Spark Plug Div. 
of General Motors to director of dis- 
tribution and marketing. He succeeds 
William C. Lee, who has been named 
parts and accessories manager at Buick 
Motors Div. 


Gordon Daline . . from executive vice- 
president of Colle & McVoy, Minne- 
apolis agency, to assistant merchandising 
manager, of Weyerhaueser Co.’s wood 
products division, Tacoma, Wash. 


William E. Geidt 

from assistant 
manager, Sheet & 
Strip Steel Sales 
Div., to marketing 
manager, Inland 
Steel Container 
Co., pail and drum 
manufacturing di- 
vision of Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


Donald E. Moat . . formerly marketing 
vice-president, named government and 
foreign relations vice-president, Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. He is suc- 
ceeded by John F. Quereau, formerly 
manufacturing vice-president. Leeds & 
Northrup manufactures automatic con- 
trols, measuring instruments and fur- 
naces. 


. from nuclear branch 
Continued on page 216 
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Industry's Most Productive Force Is 
TODAY'S MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


Meet Fred Groesbeck — Manager of 
Properties at Pitney-Bowes’ Stamford, 
Connecticut, plant. Under his direction a 
staff of 150 personnel carry out pro- 
cedures for the maintenance and im- 
provement of all production equipment, 
services and structures in a plant of 
nearly three-quarters of a million square 
feet. The annual budget for this opera- 
tion approaches two million dollars. 
Clearly, Mr. Groesbeck and his mainte- 
nance staff are the experts behind the 
daily efficiency of Pitney-Bowes’ pro- 
ductive power. 

And behind their efficiency is another 
expert — MAINTENANCE Magazine. 
Of the hundreds of business papers de- 
voted to industry, MAINTENANCE is 
the only one that concentrates 100% on 


\ 
JVIAINTENANGE 


and PLANT IMPROVEMENT 


all the problems that face maintenance 
engineers: namely, procedures and prod- 
ucts to cope with the maintenance of 
plant facilities, buildings and grounds 
and the repair and replacement of origi- 
nal equipment and parts. Like Mr. Groes- 
beck, over 50,000 maintenance engineers 
in 38,500 plants thrive on the intelligence 
they find in MAINTENANCE—to work 
more productively, to buy more astutely. 


If you have a product for maintenance, 
repair or replacement, it needs both the 
eyes and the ayes of America’s mainte- 
mance engineers — a market currently 
spending over $18 billion a year. And 
MAINTENANCE is the only magazine 
anywhere that covers, serves and sells 
this market exclusively. 


Bi) 


A CLEWORTH 
*Readereaction” 
PUBLICATION 
Cos Cob, Conn. 





Other Cleworth Publications: Plastics World, Plastics Week, Plasticos Mundiales, 
Industrial Woodworking, Transmission and Distribution. 
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How Well 

Do You 

Know 

Johnny? 
at _ oe 


You should know Johnny better. He and millions 
like him have a consuming interest in tools, ma- 
chines . . . how to make anything from a pair of 
bookends to intricate metal work. 


Johnny's curiosity is more than idle because he and 
his contemporaries in shop and technical classrooms 
represent tomorrow’s manpower in industry . . . from 


drafting board to production line. 


You can help satisfy Johnny’s consuming interest 
through the pages of Industrial Arts & Vocational 
Education, preferred and read by more than 22,000 
industrial Educators .. . 


You can get some idea of Johnny’s classroom needs 
by the fact that every issue of IA/VE generates more 
than 10,000 product inquiries . . . surveys indicate 
that more than 50% of these inquiries result in sales. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FULL DETAILS ABOUT 
THE INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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assistant manager, Georgia Div., Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., to marketing direc- 
tor, Petrolite Corp., St. Louis. 


Charles A. Brown . . formerly assistant 
production director, Byer & Bowman, 
Columbus, O., appointed advertising 
manager, Dominion Electric Corp., 
Mansfield, O. 


Richard E. Gantz . . formerly Pittsburgh 
regional manager, appointed offset sales 
manager, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of offset equipment and sup- 
plies. 


Joseph R. Roberts . . from advertising 
manager to advertising director, Aero- 
quip Corp., Jackson, Mich., manufactur- 
er of hose assemblies, fittings, couplings, 
and other load control and cargo tie- 
down equipment. 


R. E. Wilkin . . sales director, senior 
vice-president and board member, Hook- 
er Chemical Corp., New York, has re- 
tired. 


Berg-Warner Corp. . . Chicago, an- 
nounces the following appointments: in 
the Borg & Beck Div., Chicago, A. A. 
Krueger, formerly sales manager and as- 
sistant to the general manager, named 
sales vice-president; in the Mechanics 
Universal Joint Div., Rockford, Il. 
Frank J. Hoyne, formerly general sales 
manager, appointed sales vice-president, 
and James Peterson, formerly on the 
sales staff, appointed assistant general 
sales manager. Borg & Beck manufac- 
tures clutches and torque converters; 
Mechanics Universal Joint manufactures 
universal joints and propeller shafts. 


Edgar W. Clark . . from marketing re- 
search director to marketing services di- 
rector, Eaton Mfg. Co., component man- 
ufacturer for automotive, marine and 
industrial products. 


Agency changes. . 


H. J. Gerdts Co. . . New York, appointed 
agency for Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of industrial and 
building insulation and acoustical prod- 
ucts. 


Gerald C. F. Allen . . from vice-presi- 
dent and director, Advertising Analysis, 
Inc., Chicago, to media and research 
vice-president, William Hart Adler, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Robert J. Livingston . . appointed Omaha 
operations manager, Geyer, Morey, Mad- 
den & Ballard, in addition to present 
duties as head of the agency’s Portland 
office, with headquarters in Omaha. He 
succeeds Lester M. Branch, vice-presi- 





dent and Omaha manager, who retires 
after 32 years with the company. Mr. 
Branch will continue to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. GMM&B has consoli- 
dated its two Chicago offices into one 
office at 645 N. Michigan Ave. 


Wilson, Haight & Welch . . Hartford, 
Conn., appointed agency for United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, for institu- 
tional 0 product advertising, effective 
Jan. 1, 1962. 


David Olen Advertising . . Hollywood, 
Cal., has acquired the J. C. Szarko Or- 
ganization, West Los Angeles public re- 
lations firm. John Szarko, becomes pub- 
lic relations director for the agency. 


Harry P. Bridge Co. . . Philadelphia, 
has acquired as clients two more divi- 
sion of Daystrom, Inc. They are Day- 
strom Pacific, El Segundo, Cal., and 
Daystrom Wiancko Engineering Co., 
Pasadena, Cal. Daystrom  Transicoil, 
Worcester, Pa., already with the agency, 
is joining with the other two divisions 
in a coordinated program of marketing 
and sales. 


Ebco Mfg. Co. . . Columbus, O., has 
named Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve- 
land, as its new advertising agency. Ebco 
manufactures electric water coolers and 
dehumidifiers. 


Robert Conahay, Inc. New York, 
has expanded by merging with Arthur 
J. Falconer, Inc. Robert S. Conahay is 
president of the organization, and 
Arthur J. Falconer, Jr. has been named 
senior vice-president. A pr department 
has also been established—White & 
Bauer Associates—with Tom White, 
a former Conahay vice-president, and 


For better identification. 

Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has changed its 
name to 

FMC CORPORATION 

No change os more deaenate thane my pavtective 
wenpnen. The arom of tordey 1 the eupernona: 
memaie stack 1 ene the weeping hace 
natn 6 deter 


has chadage 


26 ¥ fag == 
New name . . FMC Corp., San Jose, Cal., has introduced a new ad campaign to 
announce the change of its name from Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Theme of the series is, “change;” and these feature examples of the new and old 


in FMC’s three major product areas: machinery, chemicals and defense material. 
Agency is McCarty Co., San Francisco. 


Alan Bauer, a former Falconer vice- 
president, running the pr operation. 


Globe Hoist Co. . . Philadelphia, has 
appointed Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, 
to handle its advertising. Globe Hoist, 
a subsidiary of Symington Wayne Corp., 
Salisbury, Md., is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of automotive lifts. 


Universal Microtron Corp. 





Pico- | 


Rivera, Cal., has appointed Weir Adver- | 


tising, Los Angeles, to handle public 
relations and corporate advertising. 


Packaging Corp. of America . . Evans- 
ton, Ill., has appointed George H. Hart- 
man Co., Chicago, as its advertising 
agency. 


R&J Dick Co., . . Totowa, N. J., manu- 
facturers of power transmission equip- 
ment, has placed its account with Ray 
Ellis Advertising, Chatham, N. J. 


Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. . . St. Louis and 
Chicago, named agency for Electric 
Products Div., Vickers, Inc., a division 
of Sperry Rand Corp., St. Louis. 


Andrews Agency . . Milwaukee, named 
agency for Safway Steel Products Co., 
Milwaukee manufacturer of steel scaf- 


folding and shoring. 


Cunningham & Walsh . . New York, an- 
nounced a complete reorganization as 
follows: Jokn P. Cunningham, formerly 
board chairman, named executive com- 
mittee chairman; Robert R. Newell, 
formerly president, now board chairman; 
Carl R. Giegerich, from senior vice-presi- 
dent and executive committee chairman, 
to plans board chairman; and Carl W. 
Nichols, Jr., former senior vice-president, 

Continued on page 218 
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Holiday Greetings with a New Look! NEWS... 


COLORFUL “IDEA LETTERHEADS” (iRggiemada 


, : named president and chief executive of- 
Pa art » Wala! fr, ratalingo f 5 na j 7 . e . o 
ies Sey pat 110§ INWSUa ficer. The following senior vice-presi- 
ES Oey toe ey. stationery in actual 4-color dents named executive vice-presidents: 
7 ; 3 yi FREE ON REQUEST Edward H. Calhoun, marketing services; 
nest wishes for a happy : Q Anthony C. Chevins, creative services; 

oe : 1 asl Winaae caaaa Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., account manage- 

ee ment. 


ements 


0 ee Hill, Rogers, Mason & Scott . . Chicago, 
IDEA ART is a new agency formed by the purchase 
of Cunningham & Walsh’s Chicago of- 
fice by four former executives of the 
agency. Principals are as follows: Ivan 
Hill, president, formerly C&W executive 
vice-president; Lawrence W. Scott, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, formerly C&W 
senior vice-president; Sherman E. Rog- 
ers, creative services vice-president, 
formerly vice-president and creative di- 
rector; Kenneth Mason, marketing serv- 
ices vice-president, formerly C&W vice- 
president. 


10th St., New 
LF 3-662: 








de Garmo, Inc. . . New York, appointed 
agency for two new accounts: Emmco 
Plastics Corp., Everett, Mass., manufac- 
turer of electrical and electronic com- 
ponents; Epsco, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
manufacturer of data processing equip- 


a é 6 : | ment. Both accounts to be handled by 
oo - oe | de Garmo—Boston. 
N D U S T R | A L H E A T I N G | aoa Pe pis ggg Biddle Co. . . Bloomington, IIl., an- 


nounces merger of its Kansas City office 
with Carl Lawson Advertising Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Carl R. Lawson and has 
staff have joined the office. The Bloom- 


W T ington office has been appointed to the 
H O BUY S IN TH EK GC F. | Base | account of Government & Industrial 

| Div., Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
13th Report now available analyzing KNOWN READER- manufacturer of electronics data pro- 
: . ERS a gg cessing, communications, and medical 


C.P.1.* 2730 known readers studied by SIC, plant size | Ward William & Co. .. Union, N. J., an- 
nounces the following appointments: Dr. 
a : William E. Mydans, from president to 
sent al your request. chairman; Eugene H. Howard, from 
vice-president to president; M. J. Marion, 
Operations vice-president; Franklin D. 
Putman Publishing Company e 111 E. Delaware Pl. e Chicago 11, III Walker, account supervisor, named a 
: ao vice-president; and Frank J. Bernhardt, 
art director, appointed vice-president. 








and title function. Complete 16-page report will be 


C.P.1.- Chemical Process Industries 





le Oe ee OU Ol 
r a: ee a Farson, Huff & Northlich . . Cincinnati, 
named agency for Machine Tool Div., 


i WANTED Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Alert advertisers to buy space in MATERIALS RESEARCH & j 
STANDARDS to sell to engineers and scientists in the materials re- Fred Wittner Co. . . New York, has es- 
/ search and evaluation field. Apply to: tablished a separate public relations affil- 
‘ iate, Fred Wittner Public Relations, Inc. 
MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


American Society for Testing Materials John E. Ruhaak . . from advertising 


1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. manager, U. S. Gypsum Co., to account 
executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chi- 


cago. 





S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Boston, ap- 
Company pointed agency for Ewen-Knight Corp., 
‘ | East Natick, Mass., manufacturer of 
Address . radjometry, telemetering and communi- 
cations equipment. 
ee eee 
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Mountain to Mohammed . . All that’s needed is ten minutes of time and an electri- 
cal outlet to demonstrate Newport year-round air-conditioners, made by Warren 
Webster Co., Camden, N.J., with these display trucks. Company engineers travel 
with the units to discuss specific applications with prospects. 


Zam & Kirshner . . New York, named 
agency for Superex Electronics Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y., manufacturers of high 
fidelity earphones, electronic components 
and educational electronic kits. 


Perry-Brown . . Cincinnati, named agen- 
cy for Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of filing systems, office 
furniture and other business equipment. 


Media changes. . 


Richard Terry . . named advertising man- 
ager, Space Age News, published by 


Marin H. Waldman, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
He was previously account executive 
with Anderson-McConnell Advertising 
Agency in Los Angeles and prior to that, 
partner in his own advertising agency. 


Consulting Engineer . . published by 
Consulting Engineer Publishing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich., announces a new annual 
pre-file service—the Consulting Engineer 
Specification Data File. The service will 
guarantee a distribution of 6,500, cover- 
ing U.S. private-practice consulting firms 
and their branch offices. The sectional- 
ized file will include information on 
products, materials and equipment speci- 
fied by consulting engineers in all types 

Continued on page 220 





Meeting dates 

Sept. 11-17 Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies Network, 17th annual 
international meeting, Sheraton 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22 International Advertis- 
ing Association, European confer- 
ence, Madrid, Spain. 

Sept. 20-22 National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s ninth annual mar- 
keting conference, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York. 

Sept. 21-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 10th district conven- 
tion, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 3 Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, 7th annual conference, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

Oct. 10-13 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 44th annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 

Oct. 12-14 National Editorial As- 
sociation, annual fall meeting, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-18 American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, western re- 
gion convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Cal. 





Oct. 16-17 Agricultural Publishers 
Association, annual meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, fall meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18 Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute’s second annual re- 
search forum, Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 

Oct. 19-20 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-26 Pan American Congress 
of Sales Executives, 2nd annual 
meeting, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Oct. 25 Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute’s second annual 
research forum, Sheraton-Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28 Mutual Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, management meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Nov. 2-4 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual national meeting, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 12-15 Public Relations Society 
of America, national conference, 
Shamrock-Hilton, Houston. 
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PANAMERICANOS 
+o talks the language of 
‘Latin America’s 

A textile manufacturers 


ait 


Oe 


For 21 years— 

longer than 

any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 

@ Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 

@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the ma- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 

The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

® Machinery © Equipment and Accessories 
@ Mill Supplies © Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins © 
Air-conditioning Systems @ Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 


Traditional Acceptance 


Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonoco Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and many others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer’s guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 

For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write . . 


PANAMERICAN 


ISHING CO., 
INC. | 


570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 


ae 
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of projects. First distribution is planned 
for March, 1962, with a February closing 
date. 


Building Maintenance and Modernization 
. is the new name of Better Building 

Maintenance, published by Trade Press 

Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


James G. Kane . . appointed Midwest 
sales manager for Armed Forces Man- 
agement, published by American Avia- 
tion Publications, Washington, D.C. He 
was previously with Army Times Pub- 
lishing Co., engaged in organizing and 
developing advertising sales offices in 
Washington, Florida and Chicago. 


NATO Journal is name of new 
monthly to be introduced by Remsen- 
Whitney Publishing Corp., Manhasset, 
N.Y., in September. It will have a con- 
trolled circulation of 15,000 and will 
go to business men and armed forces 
officers in the United States, Canada, 
Iceland and 12 European countries. 


Donald R. Crane . . has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of Package Engineering. 
He formerly was with Electric Light & 
Power. 


Arthur E. Gordon 

. . has retired as 
vice-president of 

Lockwood Trade 

Journal Co., New 

York, and business 

manager of Paper 

Trade Journal after fr 
33 years of serv- 
ice. He is suc- 
ceeded by Freder- 
ick E. Winkler. 


Gordon 


Donald P. Brinker . . from account man- 
ager, Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Reading, Pa., to marketing services man- 
ager for Iron Age and Iron Age Metal- 
working International, Philadelphia. His 
responsibilities include the coordination 
of all advertising and promotion for the 
two magazines. 


Russell F. Anderson publisher of 
McGraw-Hill’s Metalworking Produc- 
tion, has been named director of Eu- 
ropean operations for the Publications 
Div. of the company. 


Charles J. Carney, Jr. . . formerly with 
Carney & McReynolds, Chicago industri- 
al consultants, named special sales repre- 
sentative for packaging and the Chicago 
district, Handling & Shipping, published 
by Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleve- 
land. 


John R. Emery . . named assistant adver- 
tising sales director, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. He was former- 
ly New York district manager, Chemical 
Engineering, published by McGraw-Hill, 





| fact any smooth surface. 


NOW BACON'S CLIPS 
NEWSPAPERS 


offers expanded 
coverage! 


All the daily newspaper verings 
the na ‘ 

marke j mn 
get acc f both 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 
with one bureau BA 

i dal-mar-bhelelar-lme-t¢-laler-lae mn ielaua-tif-1e)l: 
on) e) elie) -@6-1 1641 e 


MARKET AREA MAP 


Full details on BACON'S ex 
rer-}alel =e mele)", -1a-)-4-wae SO hay 
magazine and newspaper 
we read. Map shows market 
areas covered by newspaper: 
on our list. Send today for 
free copy 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson « Chicago 4 
WA 2-8419 





Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
Just press and it’s there. 

No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in 
The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 
a 


o> | 


4 j | : 
How it works: 
rub on letter with pencil... lift away sheet 


Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters ° Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask for Marie 


a Ldler Hp tw 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





Construction totalling more than $3 billion 
has been approved for the 5-state area 
served by CONSTRUCTION NEWS for 
1961. The total for 1962 is anticipated to 
be even much greater. Surveys have proved 
time after time that the contractors in this 
area read and respect CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS above all other construction publi- 
cations. 


Are they reading about your product? 


Construction llews 


Public Works Issue 
P. O. Box 2421 








Little Rock, Ark, 


Case for comparison . . Component 
parts of pumps made by John Wood 
Co., Bennett Pump Div., Muskegon, 
Mich., rest side by side in this plush 
lined case with parts made by com- 
petitive companies. Salesmen invite 
comparison. Coffee cups are used to 
highlight theme that items which look 
alike and serve the same function 
often differ greatly in quality. 


Also, the company has announced a new 
name, Automobile International, for The 
American Automobile beginning in Oc- 
tober. The Spanish-language edition, for- 
merly El Automovil Americano, will be 
titled Automovil Internacional. 


M. Reid MacGuidwin . . from district 
manager, Whiting Corp., to Detroit dis- 
trict manager, Design News, published 
by Rogers Publishing Co., subsidiary of 
Cahners Publishing Co., Boston. 


Weekly Equipment Finder . . Toronto, 
is a new Canadian publication composed 
almost entirely of classified advertise- 
ments for used equipment and circulated 
on a regional basis. 


Edward L. Franke . . from Cincinnati 
district manager to central-western re- 
gional manager, Steel, published by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland. He is suc- 
ceeded by Robert H. Anderson, former- 
ly promotion manager, Automation, also 
published by Penton. Also, Neal W. 
Manning, named eastern district man- 
ager for Steel in New York. He is suc- 
ceeded as Cleveland district manager by 
Charles O. Kelley, formerly marketing 
specialist, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Production . . published by Bramson 
Publishing Co., Birmingham, Mich., has 
announced publication of an internation- 
al edition beginning December, 1961. 
Circulation will be to European coun- 
tries as well as Australia and Japan. 


Aerospace Management . . is the new 
name of Aircraft & Missiles, published 
by Chilton Company, Philadelphia. 


Ojibway Press . . Duluth, Minn., has an- 
nounced acquisition of Industrial Elec- 
tronics, Inc., New York, publishers of 
Electronic Technician and _ Industrial 
Electronic Engineering & Maintenance. 

Continued on page 222 
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Are you spending 
hundreds of 
research dollars 
for information 
already in 
this book? 


Economic Areas of the United States is 
a complete guide to the industrial and 
marketing opportunities of the nation. 
It offers you full statistical and descrip- 
tive data for every section of the coun- 
try — arranged by practical economic 
units and not by the out-dated county 
system. 


A Few of the Questions You'll Be 

Able to Answer With This Book 

> What is the complete income range of 
any given U.S. area? 

>» How do the people who live there 
earn their living? 

> What labor skills are available? 

> Is the labor supply plentiful? Cheap? 

> What do the leading factories make? 

> Which products are in the homes? 
Which are not? 

p> Is the local economy expanding or 
contracting? 


Over 650 different areas are analyzed 
in this remarkable book — from broad 
regions like the Central Plains to pin- 
points like the Georgia Lower Pied- 
mont. In addition there is a complete 
group of Metropolitan Economic Areas. 
This information is not available from 
any other single source. 


ECONOMIC AREAS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Donald J. Bogue 
and Calvin L. Beale 


1,400 double-col- 
umn pages * tables 
* 750 photographs + 
dozens of helpful 
maps * $19.95 (Af- 
ter Nov. Ist, $27.50) 


SEND TODAY, FREE TRIAL 


THE FREE PRESS, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
Gentlemen: Please send us a copy of Economic 
Areas of the U.S. for 2 weeks free use. If not 
absolutely satisfied, we may return the volume 
within 14 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, 
we will remit the special price of $19.95 plus 
shipping costs. EIA 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE STATE 


Enclose check or money order for $19.95 and 
publisher pays postage. Same refund applies. 
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| Russell F. Anderson publisher of 

| Metalworking Production, published in 
England by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, takes on additional responsi- 
bilities as director of European opera- 

| tions of the company’s Publications Div. 
His headquarters are in London. 


Joseph F. Cosgrove . . appointed Eastern 
| sales representative of Water Works En- 
gineering, Wastes Engineering, and Fire 
| Engineering, all Reuben H. Donnelley 
| Corp. publications. Prior to rejoining 
Donnelley Corp., with whose Telephone 


| Directory Division he had held sales and 
| sales management positions from 1947 to 
| 1960, he was manager of Encylopedia 
| Britannica’s Pennsylvania Division. 


John Van Wagoner . . immediate past 
president of Industrial Marketers of De- 
troit and formerly advertising supervisor 
for Wolverine Tube, Allen Park, Mich., 
has been appointed advertising repre- 
sentative for Scott Periodicals Corp., 
Tarrytown, N.Y., publisher of the 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning. 


Electronic Distributing . . is the new 
name of Jobber News, published by Elec- 
tronic Periodicals, Inc., Cleveland. 


William H. McKnight . . from advertis- 
ing representative, Clissold Publishing 
Co., Chicago, to advertising sales man- 
ager of Hospital Management, one of its 
publications. He will continue to oper- 
ate from the 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
office. Other Clissold appointments; J. 
Sidney Crane & Associates, Atlanta, Ga., 


Delightful blooper . . Eye-catching way to announce a 
name change, the above spreads from eight-page 
folder show what must be world’s cutest switch- 
board operator caught flat-footed in the act of re- 
peating agency's old name. Copy: “Good morning . . 


Smith, Hegel & Knudsen.” “ 


Henderson & Berey.” 


- ” “IT mean . . Smith, 











Here’s “ONE FOR THE ROAD” 


NIGARD 
PORT-O-PAC 


A compact display unit for hotel shows and 
other exhibitions where space is limited. 


@ Fluorescent lighted plastic center sign 
@ Side panels with adjustable ball lights 
e@ Hardwood frames—Birch back panels 
@ Port-O-Pac crates fit all station wagons 
and most cars... weights only 112 Ibs. 
Port-O-Pac is manufactured in multiple lots ena- 
bling highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SHEETS WITH FULL DESCRIPTIVE 
SIZES AND PRICES FOR SINGLE OR MULTIPLE UNITS. 
You will also receive a FREE layout sheet. 


Cc Hants, desi 's and manufact 
of distinctive ‘convention displays. 


ah DISPLAY, INC. 
DEPT. IM 5 
“tye «3011 Third Ave. So. 





%e, 


a 





-ataeces Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


. . « for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 








INDUSTRIAL COPYWRITER 
for Advertising /P. R. Agency 


Outstanding opportunity to work in- 
to copy/contact management of ma- 
jor advertising accounts. Excellent 
writing ability and understanding of 
machinery essential. The man we're 
looking for is in his late twenties or 
early thirties and has a sound back- 
ground of industrial writing experi- 
ence. Tell us about yourself, IN 
WRITING, including salary require- 
ments. 

FARSON, HUFF & NORTHLICH, INC. 


700 Terrace Hilton Bidg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














appointed space representatives for 
Drive-In Restaurant magazine in the 
southeast, and Maurice A. Kimball Co., 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, in the 
same capacity for California; Charles A. 
Barnes, to advertising sales manager of 
Baking Industry, from Eastern manager 
of Clissold for the past 20 years; and 
William S. Smith, to advertising sales 
manager, Hotel Monthly. Mr. Barnes 
will continue to work from the New 
York address; Mr. Smith will remain at 
Clissold’s Chicago headquarters. 


La Bonte Persson 


McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. . . an- 
nounces the ap- 
pointment of Rich- 
ard H. La Bonte 
as director of pro- 
motion for its pub- 
lications division. 
He succeeds Wal- 
ter Persson who 
has been named 
marketing services 
manager of Product Engineering, while 
William D. Lanier, Jr., has been named 
advertising sales manager for this maga- 
zine. 


Lanier 


Equipment Superintendent . . is the new 
name of Diesel Power, published by 
Diesel Publications, Stamford, Conn. 


Wallace Publishing Co. Montreal, 
Que., announces the March, 1962, launch- 
ing of a new publication, Traffic & 
Distribution Management—aimed at an 
audience of industrial traffic managers, 
distribution managers, transportation and 
warehouse managers. Circulation will be 
over 6,000 and black-and-white page 
rates will run $325 for one time; $290 
for six times; and $260 for 12 times. 


Samuel R. Kaplan . . formerly business 
manager, named publisher of National 
Bottlers’ Gazette, a Keller Publishing Co. 
business paper. The New York City pub- 
lishing house also announces a change in 
format size of El Botellador from a king- 
size 114x114” page to a_ standard 
8%4x11%” page size, to conform to the 
standard size of the annual directory is- 
sue. The cover has been re-designed to 
accommodate the smaller size. 


Electrical Engineering . . has announced 
its January, 1962, issue will be a special 
show number in connection with the na- 
tional Electrical Engineering Exposition 
scheduled for the New York Coliseum 
January 29-February 2. The magazine is 

Continued on page 224 


WANTE Dc FOR ALL USERS OF DECALS 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough. 
Easiest opplied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, out- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for somples. Made only by 
MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO, Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla 











HELP WANTED 


Direct mail with commercial art lay- 
out ability. Unusual spot for soft 
goods merchandising nationally to 
every business and industry. Top 
salary plus bonus. 401 Presbyterian 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 














EASA NEWS is read monthly by members of 
Electrical Apparatus Service Ass’n—your best 
outlets for sales of motors, controls 
and parts as well as warranty service. 


HORACE BARKS PUBLICATIONS 
818 OLIVE ST. + ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 








how to 
SELL 
the man 
from 


missouri 


It’s simple . . . SHOW HIM with living 3-D 
pictures. Stereo talks a language every- 
body understands. 

In today’s demanding market, the com- 
plete, dramatic realism of full-color stereo 
carries your message as no other media 
can. Stereo is always seen—never goes 
into the wastebasket. Your prospect sees 
your product exactly as it is—be it buttons 
or bulldozers—and hears it speak with 
commanding authority. Design, color, tex- 
ture, all details and features are repro- 
duced with a “reach out and touch” real- 
ism that ‘‘reaches out and sells”. 


Put View-Master Stereo to work 
for you—write today. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE: View-Master 
product reel and hand viewer. Mail coupen to 
Sawyer’s, Inc., Dept. |, Portland 7, Oregon. 
Name. 

Cc 








pany 
Street 
City. Zone___ State. 
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A new U.S. Air Force command 
with complete responsibility for 
development . . . test . . . produc- 
tion . . . installation . . . checkout 
of all USAF 


Ballistic Systems 
Space Systems 
Aeronautical Systems 
Electronics Systems 


?WHO IS IN CHARGE OF IT 


Professional officers of the U.S. 
Air Force, who are responsible 
for satisfying their “customers,” 
the Using Commands (SAC, 
TAC, ADC, etc.). They are the 
management men in charge of 
the world’s largest single market. 


?WHAT DO THEY WANT TO KNOW 


Facts, mostly, about your com- 
pany .. . its technical capabili- 
ties . . . its products . . . past 
performance. They have a com- 
plex, demanding job to do, and 
this is part of the knowledge 
they must bring to it. 


?7HOW DO YOU TELL THEM 


The best and surest way is 
through AIR FORCE/SPACE 
DIGEST—the professional mag- 
azine written and edited for 
USAF professionals. More than 
30,000 USAF active-duty offi- 
cers are paid subscribers, includ- 
ing 95% of all generals, 72% 
of all colonels, 45% of all It. 
colonels. 


If you'd like more information 
about this unique medium, call 
your nearest AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST Regional Of- 
fice or write 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT «e LONDON 
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_Automobile 


Automobile 


Formerly The American Autamobile 


New name, new look . . American Automobile, McGraw-Hill’s international auto- 
motive sales and service publication, will have a new name—Automobile Inter- 
national—beginning with its October issue. The publication also has been rede- 
signed. Old cover is shown at left; new at right. Old name of the publication’s 
Spanish language edition is El Automovil Americano; new name will be Auto- 


movil Internacional. 


NEWS... 
continued from p. 223 


the official publication of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
sponsor of the exposition. 


Walter R. Donahue . . from Eastern 
district sales manager, Purchasing Week, 
to advertising sales manager of the 
magazine, a McGraw-Hill publication. 


George W. Hutchings . . from regional 
vice-president, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., to regional Midwest man- 
ager of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.’s 
Magazine Publishing Division, a post es- 
tablished as a result of division growth 


* 
® - fe 


aking no chances... M. A. 


and expanded activity in the Midwest. 


Ronald L. Kipp . . from Eastern to na- 
tional sales manager, Electronic Techni- 
cian. Also Charles Hennessy, from East- 
ern to national sales manager of Indus- 
trial Electronic Engineering & Mainte- 
nance, a special edition of the above 
magazine published by Industrial Elec- 
tronics Publications, New York City. 


William Wade . . appointed district man- 
ager of Hitchcock Publishing Co., Whea- 
ton, Ill., representing Plant Management 
& Engineering in western New York 
state, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and most 
of Ohio. He was most recently account 
executive at Griswold-Eshleman in Cleve- 
land. 


Ey 


“Hanna” Haller of Pro Mark 


Publications, Carmel by the Sea, Cal., wrote this message 
to Castro on the bottom, left-hand corner of an envelope 
sent to IM. We've received no requests to swap old type- 
writers or used ball-point pens for the envelope and the 
manuscript it contained, so we suspect it did not arrive via 


Hawana. 





Cahners Publishing Co. . . announces 
the appointments of Russell F. Riley as 
sales representative for Modern Mate- 
rials Handling, and of Kenneth J. Sherry 
as sales representative for Metalworking. 
Mr. Riley was New York district man- 
ager of Chemical Engineering Progress, 
and Mr. Sherry served in the marketing 
division of The Saturday Evening Post 
before joining Cahners. 


Digest Publications . . Cleveland, has 
started a new tabloid-size publication, 
National Foundry Digest. The first issue 
was the July-August issue. It has an in- 
itial circulation of more than 10,000, 
going to top management men and pro- 
duction and engineering executives in 
U.S. foundries and die-casting firms. 


Institutions Magazine . . yer 2% is 
announcing a change in format, effective 
with its January, 1962, issue, reducing 
the page size from 12x15’ to 9-3/16x12- 
v The new format will result in an 
increase in full editorial pages, more 
full-color illustration and new headline 


and body type faces. 


Robert F. De Freitas . . from sales man- 
ager of Wood & Wood Products, Chi- 
cago, to midwestern _ representative, 
Construction Equipment, New York, 
with offices located in Chicago. 


Jules S. Scherer . . appointed publisher 
of Lingerie Merchandising and Hosiery 
and Underwear Review, both purchased 
in June by Ojibway Press, Duluth, Minn., 
from Knit Goods Publishing Co., New 
York. For many years associated with 
the two magazines—as ad manager of 
Lingerie Merchandising and representa- 
tive for Hosiery & Underwear Review— 
Mr. Scherer will move his offices to 
Ojibway’s New York location, 250 Fifth 
Ave. The two business papers are first 
acquisitions of Ojibway, formed in Du- 
luth earlier this year. 


Arthur W. Helmers . . from sales rep- 
resentative, Scott Periodicals Corp., 
Tarrytown, N.Y. to sales representative, 
Purchasing Magazine, covering Cleve- 
land, Akron and Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Catherine Henry . . named promo- 
tion director for Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, in charge of promotion for 
Catholic School Journal, Catholic Man- 
agement Journal, American School Board 
Journal, and Industrial Arts & Voca- 
tional Education. She formerly did pro- 
motion for several Milwaukee firms and 
the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Business Management formerly 
Management Methods, has announced 
simultaneously a 33% circulation increase 
from 75,000 in 1960 to 100,000 in 1961 
and an advertising rate increase of 23% 
over 1960. It is published by Manage- 
ment Publishing Group, Greenwich, 
Conn, 7 
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Any one of these “sales makers” 
will be valuable additions to your 
J sales staff. Take a look at their 


SALES: 


qualifications: 


1) After initial investment, they 
require no salaries, expense 
accounts, sick leaves or 
vacations. 


2) They make every sales point 
you want made... the way 
you want it made (every time, 
too!). 


3) They never tire... as per- 
suasive on last call of day as 
first in A.M. 


No, we haven’t found a sales 
robot to replace the salesman. 
But, we have designed a line of 
sales “‘assistants” that will help 
your present sales force put their 
sales curve into orbit. Why not 
look into these Viewlex “‘sales 
makers” for your staff now. Con- 
tact your local Viewlex franchised 
A-V dealer or use coupon below. 













































































SALESTALK 


Slide and filmstrip projector, 
4 speed record player, 
9” x 12” screen 
... all in a smart attache case. 


$10450 
TABLETALK 


35mm filmstrip viewer, 
4 speed record player, 
rear projection 7” x 9” screen 
... all in luggage type case. 


$10950 


VIEWTALK with 
STRIP-O-MATIC 


Slide and filmstrip projector, 
automatic film strip remote control, 
_. 4 speed record player 

with detachable speaker. 


From $17§50 


@wle@x inc. 34 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, New York 
) Please send complete information on Viewlex “sales makers.” 
( ) Please have Viewlex A-V Consultant contact me to demonstrate 

which Viewlex “sales maker” best meets my requirements. 
NAME. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 











CITY. ST, 
(IN CANADA—Write Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal) 
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- ADVERTISING VOLUME 


— 
Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10” advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—both classified and display. ae 

al volume data are reported for some ‘‘over-size’’ publications 

Figures on bottom line ore volume in terms of the publication’s type 
page size, except for publications which do not sell pages 


August/Volume 11.2% (in pages) under 1960 
1961 1960 Page chang % chang 
Industrial 20,261 23,178 — Ger —- 150 
Trade =—~—<CS~—~SSN—“(<téwsté‘i‘ésS« — 287 — 62 
Class & Profnl. 2946 3309 — 368 —lll 
a ~ 1109 #+— 35 — ae 


Export ~ 1,074 
Total 28,633 32.235 — 3,602 —11.2 

















August Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) 19 20 215 229 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 138 71 649 607 
Adhesives Age (12) 18 111 135 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) 13 166 321 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Venti- 
lating (12) 70 602 619 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 42 525 508 
Airlift (12) 33 286 335 
American Boxmaker (12) 13 180 231 
American Brewer (12) 31 204 213 
‘American Builder (12) 64 9] 914 1104 
American City (12) 121 152 1114 1190 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) Not received by press time 
American Gas Journal (13) §76 $68 330 276 
American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (26) 248 §530 2440 3014 
American Milk Review (12) 61 75 570 683 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 4] 50 519 542 
Analytical Chemistry (13) 93 84 883 790 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) 
(7x10 units) 70 84 612 
(Converted to 934x123, 
type page) : 44 53 
Architectural Forum (12) 
*Architectural Record (13) 
ASHRAE Journal (12) : 42 42 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering (12) 50 
Astronautics (12) : 30 
Automatic Control] (12) 34 
Automation (12) 84 
Automotive Industries (24) 
*Aviation Week (53) 
Bakers Review (12) 24 
"Bakers Weekly (52) 
Baking Industry (27) 84 
Bedding Magazine (13) 71 
Better Roads (12) 23 
Boxboard Containers (12) 48 
Brewers’ Digest (13) 
Brick & Clay Record (12) 
Broadcast Engineering (12) 
“Building Products (12) 
Business/Commercial Aviation (12) 
Butane-Propane News (12) 
Canner/Packer (13) 
Carbide Engineering (see Cutting Tool Engineering) 
Ceramic Industry (12) 39 47 
Chemical Engineering (26) 274 272 
*’Chemical & Engineering News (52) 256 307 
Chemical Engineering Progress (12) 50 58 
Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 units) 121 123 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 94 96 
Chemical Week (53) _............. 260 274 
Civil Engineering (12) seeibiabaieceun 64 86 
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IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) alter their names. 

“Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘‘special feature’’ 
issues, which are not footnoted. 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 


Year-to-date /Volume 9.6% (in pages) under 1960 
1961 1960 
Industrial 181,331 200,589 
Trade § 39,867 44,358 — 4,491 —10.1 
Class & Prof'nl. 27,548 30356 #— 2808  # — 93 
Export 9,182 — 790 — 86 
Total § +=«-257,138 284,485 —27,347 — 9.6 


Page change % change 


—19,258 — 85 




















August Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Coal Age (12) ’ 79 99 852 968 
Coal Utilization (12) 32 28 164 214 
Combustion (12) 25 39 237 323 
Commercial Car Journal (12) 146 154 1251 143] 
Concrete Products (12) 45 45 401 406 
Construction (26) (R) 118 125 1114 1176 
*Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 200 267 1970 1994 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 233 258 2143 2334 
Construction Equipment (12) 81 97 811 1063 
Construction Methods & Equipment 

(12) os : : 140 136 1173 1346 
Construction News-Public Works 

Issue (26) (R) 110 1082 1175 
*Constructioneer (53) (R) . 480 241 1693 1965 
Constructor (12) $108 38 416 478 
Consulting Engineer (12) 118 1054 1247 
Consumer Packaging (12) 44 55 349 373 
Contractors & Engineers (12) (7x10 

units) 7 124 1232 1436 

(Converted to 95/gxl4 type page) 64 85 639 745 
Control Engineering (12) 109 965 1041 
Cutting Tool Engineering (12) (for- 

merly Carbide Engineering) 15 23 160 192 
Dairy Record (52) . 49 49 404 391 
"Design News (26) (7x10 units) 180 1748 1957 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) - 126 1224 1370 
Diesel Power (see Equipment Superintendent) 
Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 23 35 243 272 

(Converted to 9x12 type page) 15 23 158 176 
Dixie Contractor (52) (R) . iF 1542 1658 
Drilling (13) bees an 70 82 666 770 
Electric Light & Power (24) . 65 644 871 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 

nance (13) : : 115 126 1159 1339 
EDN (Electrical Design News) (12) 

(7x10 units) ee 139 115 1168 1065 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 97 8] 818 746 
Electrical Engineering (12) : 24 43 309 422 
Electrical Manufacturing (see Electro-Technology) 
Electrical South (13) (R) ; 59 67 480 547 
Electrical West (13) (R) ae 53 70 511 611 
*Electrical World (52) ................... 240 325 2044 2526 
Electromechanical Design (12) —.. 44 42 362 392 
Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) 454 481 3127 3263 

(Converted to 10!4x10 type page) 310 329 2136 2229 
Electronics (53) be ode ae 382 3212 3523 
Electro-Technology (12) (formerly 

Electrical Manufacturing) —..... 123 155 1186 1517 
Engineering & Mining Journal (12). 112 127 953 1112 
‘Engineering News-Record (52) 328 318 2641 2921 
Equipment Superintendent (12) 

(formerly Diesel Power) _. 1 22 204 253 
Excavating Engineer (12) 00... 29 42 232 346 

Continued on page 228 





Recently a number of articles 
have appeared in The New York 
Times, The Wall Street Journal 
_and other leading newspapers re- 
porting that the earnings for 
many mass circulation magazines 
have dropped considerably. 
While these magazines are re- 
luctant to admit it, they have 
known for a long time that they 
are in a struggle with other 
media for the advertising dollar. 
It has also been reported that, 





in an attempt to hold onto their 


position in the field, some of these 
magazines have gone to regional 
editions. By doing this, they 
claim advertisers would have a 
chance to concentrate their sales 
efforts in specific areas. 

But the newspapers point out 
that, in going to regional editions, 
the magazines are faced with a 
number of problems—the biggest 
of these being make-up and pro- 
duction difficulties. The newspa- 
pers are almost unanimous in 
saying that it will be some time 


before national magazines cant 


oer cegionel space te Baas 
__Vertisers on an unlimited b 





‘Bitaghot is for the birds 


Gloom is abroad in the land among the national maga- 
zines. They are hurting and fighting and, perhaps, the 
mighty have slipped a little. 


How much of this agony is due to the high cost of ad- 
vertising that does not reach the exact prospect for the 
goods you sell? 


Some of the national magazines are trying to give a 
little more for the advertising dollar by going to regional 
editions. The trend will grow—in the effort to cut down 
advertising costs. But, will it develop exact prospects? 


On the other hand, the specialized business publica- 
tions already have a screened and selective list of readers 
in every field. Their advertising rates are small when com- 
pared with the high costs for waste circulation charged, 
even for regional editions, by the national magazines. It's 
the old story of using a rifle ... rather than spreading 
birdshot all over the landscape. It is simply good sense. 


Specialized business, scientific and professional publi- 
cations are bound to return more for your investment in 
their low cost-per-thousand advertising. 


It is true that these publications are having some prob- 
lems these days, like every other line. But more and 
more business concerns are turning to them because these 
low-priced bullets hit their targets. 


We know. We print a lot of these effective periodicals 
(and can produce one or two more). 


Fe 


HUGHES CORPORATION 


71 West 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. PE 6-2223 


Hughes Printing Company, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; The Wilson H. Lee Company, Orange, 
Conn.; Periodical Press Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; Business Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa ; 
Hildreth Press, Inc., Bristol, Conn.; Craftsmen, Inc., Kutztown, Pa.; The Domonel Press, 
Inc., Meriden, Conn. Affiliates: The Science Press, Inc, Ephrata, Pa.; J. F. McCarthy, 
Inc. (Paper Merchant), New York, N.Y.; Huco Publishers’ Service Corp. (Fulfillment, List 
Maintenance, etc.), New York, N.Y.; The Hayward Printing Plate Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


Ht UGHES NATION’S LARGEST PRINTER OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


CORPORATION 
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Industrial Division 


August Pages 


Pages to Date 





1961 


1960 


1961 1960 


August Pages 


Pages to Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 1960 





Factory (12) 

Fleet Owner (12) 

Food Engineering (12) ? 

Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) —_. 
(Converted to 9x10 type — i 

Foundry (12) - isan ; 

Furniture Production (12) - P 

3 

‘Gas Age (26) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) ) (AYax6¥) 

Grinding & Finishing. (12) 

Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing (12) 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest 
(13) 

House & Home (12) 

Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 
Refiner (formerly Petroleum Re- 
finer) (12) _— ei a 

Ice Cream Review (12) - . 

Industrial Development & Manutfac- 
turers Record (13) 

= ustrial & Engineering Chemistry 

(12) - ; 

Industrial Equipment News (12) (1, /9 
page units) - mates 
(Type page 105%x15'/g) 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant Op- 
eration (12) (1/9 page ad units) 
(Converted to 93x15 type page) _. 

Industrial Packaging (12) 

Industrial Water & Wastes (6) 
(formerly Industrial Wastes) 

Inland & American Printer & Litho- 
grapher (12) ot 

Instruments & Apparatus News (6) 
(1/9 page ad units) 

(Converted to 1014x1514 type page) 
Instruments & Control Systems (12) 
‘Insulation (12) - 

Iron Age (52) 

ISA Journal (12) 

Knitting Industry Weekly (53) 

Leather & Shoes (52) 

Lighting (12) 

LP-Gas (12) 

Lumber Journal (formerly Southern 
Lumber Journal) (12) (R) 

Lumberman (13) 

*Machine Design (30) 

Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) 
(4Y/ox6'/) 

Machinery (12) 

Marine Engineering/Log (13) 

Materials in Design Engineering (13) 

“Meat Magazine (13) 

Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Mechanization (12) 

Metal Finishing (12) 

Metal Products Manufacturing (12) 

Metal Progress (12) 

Metalworking (12) 

Metlfax (12) (33/x47/g) 

Metropolitan Transportation (12) 
(formerly Modern Passenger 
Transportation) 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 

*Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 

Milk Dealer (12) 

Milk Products Journal (12) 

Mill & Factory (12) 

Mining Engineering (12) 

Mining World (13) 

‘Missiles & Rockets (51) 

"Modern Brewery Age (53) 

Modern Castings (12) 

Modern Concrete (12) 

Modern Machine Shop (12) 
(4Y/2x61/2) 

Modern Materials Handling (13) 

Modern Metals (12) 

Modern Packaging (13) 
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138 
146 
50 
97 
75 
102 
52 
81 
35 
157 
28 


125 
51] 
107 
166 
35 
28 
44 


534 


177 
157 
75 
87 
68 
118 
69 
83 
37 
184 
37 


146 
70 
123 
158 
45 
28 
54 
550 


Does not 


210 
23 
27 


94 


453 
50 
130 
38 


186 
21 
17 


73 


440 
49 
131 
40 


1440 1627 
1318 1409 
535 717 
851 788 
661 612 
1068 . 1257 
362 428 
644 654 
290 293 
1537 1585 
310 363 
1298 = =1377 
44] 551 
1146 §=61475 


1531 1637 
361 440 
202 221 
381 488 


4903 5215 


sell “pages” 


2192 2023 
243 225 
209 199 


33 4l 
670 702 
1838 1710 
204 190 


905 854 
422 341 


Not received by press time 


95 


40 


406 402 


Not received by press time 


87 
29 
25 


33 
43 
381 


147 
118 
88 
136 
61 
75 
56 
59 
55 
106 
38 
72 


15 


64 
27 
40 


46 
59 
313 


171 
163 
107 
133 
61 
85 
69 
54 
54 
148 
56 
49 


18 


68 
18 


38 
38 
72 
39 
37 
52 


94 
60 


763 813 
233 219 
219 297 


297 415 
430 523 
2851 2848 


1354 1572 
1104 1428 
781 990 
1021 1186 
642 549 
610 792 
430 582 
493 525 
457 430 
963 1183 
494 633 
601 487 


105 131 
1904 1941 
1046 = 1127 

663 678 

141 173 
1185 1483 

294 329 

366 473 

687 714 

343 370 

325 366 

391 403 


1510 1649 
806 958 
487 535 

1342 1343 


Modern Transportation (see Metropolitan Transportation) 


Modern Plastics (12) - ‘ at 148 184 
Modern Railroads (13) - one 75 85 
National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 

(7x10 ad units) - : ; 45 45 

(Type page 1014x10) _ eee 
National Petroleum News (13) mh 109 126 
National Provisioner (52) —.- 130 129 
National Safety News (12) - 49 47 
"New England Construction (26) (R) 124 154 
New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 

page units) p 630 629 

(Type page 101!/2x155%,) Does not 
Nucleonics (13) 55 65 
*Oil & Gas Journal (52) 472 533 
Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 70 97 
Package Engineering (12) - Se 66 68 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) —. 76 77 
Paper Industry (12) ‘ s 2 33 
*Paper Mill News (52) —--___ 90 
“Paper Trade Journal (52) 207 
Paperboard Packaging (12) aie 184 
Petroleum Engineer (13) —._. 150 


1543 1490 
778 822 


461 421 


sell “pages” 


1017-1101 
1212 1213 
537 582 
1193 1250 


5265 5460 


sell pages” 


522 659 
3908 4201 
669 867 
611 509 
636 691 
291 329 
712 798 
1409 1482 
711 810 
1433 1582 


Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Re- 


finer) 

Pipe Line Industry (12) : ; 50 52 
Pit & Quarry (12) : 115 109 
Plant Engineering (12) es 145 181 
Plant Management & Engineering (12) 

(formerly Plant Maintenance & 

Engineering) 24 30 
Plastics World (12) : 66 74 
Plating (12) 41 40 
Power (12) ; 131 158 
Power Engineering (12) 53 78 
Practical Builder (12) ; 83 97 
Printing Magazine (13) : ; 54 54 
Printing Production (12) 3 57 64 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 121 143 
Product Design & Development (12) 

(1/9 page units) rs ; 285 293 

(Type page 10x15) Re : Does not 
*Product Engineering (53) 171 200 
Production (12) . ese ; 128 101 
Production Equipment (12) 17 27 
Products Finishing (13) (41/2x61/2) 96 96 
Progressive Architecture (12) 115 137 
Public Works (12) 114 141 
"Pulp & Paper (26) 116 100 
*Purchasing (26) : 254 328 
*Purchasing Week (52) (1014x1414) 77 65 

(Converted to 7x10 units) : 131 111 
Quick Frozen Foods (12) , 62 60 
'Railway Age (52) 79 105 
Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 18 42 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12) 18 39 
Railway Signaling & Communications 

(12) 30 31 
Railway Track & Structures (12) 24 31 
Research & Development (12) 54 60 
Roads & Streets (12) 92 107 
Rock Products (12) 103 110 
Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 110 131 
Rubber Age (12) ; ; 85 88 
Rural Roads (12) 30 18 
SAE Journal (12) 73 91 
School Bus Transportation (6) (for- 

merly School Bus Trends) 11 4 
Signal (12) 28 19 
Southern Lumber Journal (see Lumber Journal) 
Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 96 112 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (52) 

(R) 365 345 
Space/Aeronautics (13) 145 185 
SPE Journal (12) 57 81 
*Steel (52) , 321 477 
Street Engineering (12) 19 21 
Telephone Engineer (24) 99 103 
Telephony (52) 160 176 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) . ie 160 
Textile Industries (13) 96 113 


467 470 
1169 1286 
1305 1540 


217 237 
663 628 
382 423 
1073. 1277 
434 554 
918 1121 
639 580 
490 463 
1195 1480 


2569 2794 


sell pages” 


1665 1932 
919 973 
188 244 
792 824 
1052 §=1205 
946 81017 
1104 1042 
2225 2548 
710 533 
1205 904 
747 702 
849 993 
214 294 
355 481 


223 246 
317 340 
530 605 
853 973 
898 1021 
1105 = 1142 
704 781 
211 164 
613 767 


64 63 
287 255 


848 


2943 
1487 
392 
2948 
113 
850 
1438 
1294 
787 


Continued on page 230 








How To Get Better --- 
Gaster Mail Delivery 


All any business concern needs to do is to cooperate in NIMS — NATION- 
WIDE IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE — a cooperative program now un- 
der way and sponsored by the United States Post Office. 


Principal features: 


7 Encouraging large-volume mailers to schedule their mail- 
ings so they can be handled in the order of importance to 
them. 


Greater emphasis on pre-processing of mail in the mail 
rooms of large mailers. 


Continuing emphasis on "Mail Early in the Day" and other 
patron cooperation programs. 








The key to this program 








The scheduling of mail — so that it moves in an orderly manner around 
the clock. 


Under this cooperative program, big mailers would separate their priority 
mail from non-priority mail. The urgent business letters would go in one pile — 
and the remaining bulk of the firm’s mail — bills, notices to stockholders, 


receipts, advertising material sent first class, etc. would go in the other. 


Then the much smaller piles of priority mail would be “worked” in the local 


post office and dispatched posthaste early the same evening. 


Next morning, first thing, the remaining large quantities of non-priority mail 
will be worked at an uncluttered post office. 


Although the non-priority mail actually will be withheld and deposited the next 
morning, the NIMS program will place priority mail “in line” in order of im- 
portance to sender and addressee, with resulting benefits of speedier delivery. 


INVESTIGATE YOUR COMPANY’S MAILING PROCEDURES NOW. BY FOLLOWING 
NIMS YOU WILL BE CONTRIBUTING TO BETTER, FASTER MAIL SERVICE FOR ALL. 


(This advertisement run in the interest of better postal service by) 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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August Pages 


Pages to Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Textile World (13) Cet dee : 94 80 
Timberman (12) - 50 §102 
Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) 

(formerly Tool Engineer) - =! 93 100 
Tooling & Production (12) —— cee 54 76 
Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad units) 220 319 

(Converted to 105/x15 type page) 24 35 
Wastes Engineering (12) ‘ 26 25 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 49 50 
Water Works Engineering (12) 45 43 
Welding Engineer (12) 44 48 
Western Architect & Engineer (12) (R) 19 20 
Western Aviation, Missile & Space 

Industries (12) (R) 31 33 
*Western Builder (52) (R) 253 247 
Western Construction (12) (R) 66 82 
Western Industry (see Western Manufacturing) 
Western Machinery & Steel World 

(12) (R) ; 46 83 
Western Manufacturing (12) (R (for- 

merly Western Industry) 43 55 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) 28 45 
"Wood & Wood Products (12) 63 96 
World Oil (14) ' §209 §272 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 46 58 
Year-to-Date 

% Change 9.6 

Page Change 


893 
472 


1157 
646 


2104 
234 
189 
418 
424 
438 
132 


203 
2192 
716 


497 


360 
316 
529 
1033 
652 


1032 
520 


1232 
706 


2552 
283 
218 
468 
446 
503 
122 


223 
2179 
865 


604 


392 
417 
640 
1234 
723 


-19,258 Total 20,261 23,178 181,331 200,589 


August Pages Pages- to-Date 


Trade Division 1961 1960 


~ 1961 


1960 





“Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 
frigeration News (53) (101/414) 127 133 
American Artisan (12) 61 75 


American Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser 


Building Materials Merchandiser) 

American Paper Merchant (12) 35 26 
* Automotive News (53) 135 145 
Boating Industry (13) 102 121 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 79 100 
“Building Materials Merchandiser 

(26) (formerly American Lumber 

man & Building Products Merchan 

diser) - 68 122 
Building Supply News (12) 127 165 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Edition (12) 66 63 

Executive Editions Combination (13) 24 23 

General Merchandise Variety Store 

Editions (13) §182 92 

Grocery Editions (12) 60 96 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 

(7x10 units) 37 42 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) 17 19 
Department Store Economist (12) 35 53 
Domestic Engineering (12) 77 79 
*Electric Heat & Air Conditioning (6) 

(93/4x13¥/) a a 
Electrical Wholesaling (12) 69 81 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) 43 38 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) (formerly 

Hatchery & Feed) 31 36 
Floor Covering Profits (see Modern Floor Coverings) 
"Florists Review (52) 300 266 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 72 85 
Gas Heat (12) 4) 46 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 43 44 
Glass Digest (12) 59 69 
Hardware Age (27) 132 146 
Hardware Retailer (12) 97 130 
Hatchery & Feed (see Feed & Farm Supplier) 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 

tractor (12) 54 52 
Implement & Tractor (26) 81 93 
Industrial Distribution (13) ; 98 126 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) 174 158 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 

(13) (1/9 page ad units) 265 182 

(Converted to 105/x15 type page) 29 20 


1961 
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1095 
569 


293 
1242 
1386 

754 


1151 
715 
(see 


338 
1440 
1608 

893 


August Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Trade Division 1961 1960 


1961 1960 





Jobber Topics (12) Bee 195 210 
Journal of Plumbing, “Heating ey 

Air Conditioning (12) - ae 40 60 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (former- 

ly Floor Covering Profits)  ._... 19 15 
™Modern Tire Dealer (12) : 47 43 
Motor (12) “ 

Motor Age (12) seas . 72 77 
Motor Service (12) ( (43/4x63/) - 

National Jeweler (12) — : 

Office Appliances (13) j 85 89 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler (12) Bs 38 37 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 

(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heating 

Business) __ 87 95 
Poultry Processing & Marketing (12) 30 37 
Progressive Grocer (12) : 115 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) 44 37 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) — 22 31 
Service Station Management (12) 

(43/4x63/4) ae 61 70 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) (R) 97 83 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) 49 63 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) 40 50 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 172 144 
Super Market Merchandising (12) 49 86 
Super Service Station (12) 123 138 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 93 59 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) 22 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist (12) 27 37 


Year-to-Date 
% change — a 


Page change — 4,491 Total 4,352 4,639 


August Pages 


Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 


1780 1938 


390 466 


258 260 
359 362 
951 1091 
625 644 
843 966 
597 593 
1054 1080 


279 289 


770 814 
346 315 
1012 1089 
505 471 
302 335 


604 952 
775 818 
413 514 
509 574 
1320 1460 
493 644 
988 = 1161 
554 595 
237 276 


245 317 


39,867 44,358 


Pages- to-Date 


1961 1960 





* Advertising Age (52) (10!4x14) 293 385 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(formerly Advertising Require 

ments) __. : 
American Funeral Director (12) 
*American Motel (12) 
American Restaurant (24) 
Banking (12) 
Buildings (13) 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Editions 

(12) 
College & University Business (12) 
Dental Survey (12) 
Drive-In Management (12) 
Fast Food (12) 
Finance (12) 
Hospital Management (12) 
Hospitals (24) 
Hotel Monthly (12) 
Industrial Marketing (13) 
Inplant Food Management (12) 
Interiors (12) 
Journal of the American Medical 

Association (53) 
Law & Order (12) 
Mayor & Manager (12) (414x644) 
"Medical Economics (26) _... 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 97 
Modern Hospital (12) 138 
Modern Medicine (24) (41/4x63/4) 362 
Nation’s Schools (12) : 79 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4-5/16x7-3/16) 71 
Overview (12) 21 
Premium Practice (12) , 41 
Restaurant Management (12) 60 
Scholastic Coach (10) . tied 
School Management (12) 44 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 100 
Year-to-date 

% change a 

Page change - 2,808 Total 


2533 2649 


451 443 
454 447 
571 528 
390 491 
496 522 
503 454 


390 388 
440 435 
690 733 
434 435 
515 560 
241 308 
417 450 
1090 1095 
217 202 
866 1041 
279 307 
737 799 


3489 4183 
334 370 

77 64 
2569 3305 
784 824 
1155 1210 
2737 = 3341 
925 935 
713 702 
357 392 
587 935 
572 663 
268 243 
566 503 
701 754 


3,309 27,548 30,356 





Pages-to-Date 
1961 1960 


August Pages 
1961 1960 





Export-Import Division 





Agricultura de las Americas (12) 34 327 330 
American Automobile (12) (2 edi- 
150 1112 1185 
American Exporter (12) (2 editions) — 126 921 1091 
Automotive World (12) (2 editions) — 66 564 611 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada (12) 25 219 301 
Embotellador (7) eS a 222 208 
si RAE) ee et REO ee a 55 291 453 
Co) ee ee 16 102 106 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
estorentionial (12) oe 27 194 230 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) —— 90 805 871 
Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 
Wes Sc 2 I alee cea eee ee ee 56 481 515 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria (12) 79 349 373 
International Management (12) 63 479 452 





FOOTNOTES 


Industrial Division 


"Does not include advertising in special Western section. 

71961 year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May 
“Record Houses” issue, nor in special Western section. 

*4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

‘1961 year-to-date total includes 26 pages in Western section com- 
pared with 39 pages for same 1960 period. 

55 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

°2 issues 1961; 3 issues 1960. 

3 issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

89 issues 1961; 8 issues 1960. 

°4 issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. Also, 1961 and 1960 year-to-date 
totals reflect publisher’s correction of cumulative volume pre- 
viously reported. 

"2 issues 1961; 1 issue 1960. 

*August 1960 totals include "take over’ space from two pur- 
chased publications—The Wood-Worker and Veneers & Ply- 
wood. 


Trade Division 


4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

42 issues 1961; 3 issues 1960. 

*1961 Year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction of July fig- 
ures. 

65 issues 1961; 4 issues 1960. 

71961 & 1960 Year-to-date totals reflect publisher's correction of 

cumulative volume previously reported. 


Class and Professional Division 


4 issues 1961; 5 issues 1960. 

August 1961 volume includes 9 pages of regional advertising, 
6 pages 1960. 

August 1961 volume includes 5 pages of regional advertising, 
2 pages 1960. 

*12 issues 1961; 3 issues 1960. Also, 1961 Year-to-date total reflects 
publisher’s correction of cumulative volume previously reported 
for July. 


Export-Import Division 


22) edition 1961; 2 editions 1960. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their August, 1961 issues, listed 
alphabetically. 


Publication Total-to-date 
Advertising Age (52) (101414) aS 47 
ene Coe Tie) DE 90 
American Funeral Director (12) ran 72 


August 


August Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





Export-Import Division 1961 


1960 


1961 1960 





Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 
(6-57 1087 -3/ 18) 
Petroleo Interamericano (12) . ; 49 
Pulp & Paper International (13) __. §91 
Revisa Aerea Latinoamericana (12) 
Revista Industrial (12) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 9x1434 type page) 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) 
World Construction (12) 
World Farming (12) 
World Mining (13) 


Year-to-date 
% change _.. : 8.6 


Page change 790 Total 1,074 


American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (26) 


Automotive News (53) 

Aviation Week (53) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 
Chemical Engineering (26) 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 
Coal Age (12) 

Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 
Constructioneer (53) (R) 
Electronics (53) 

Engineering News-Record (52) 
Excavating Engineer (12) 

Florists’ Review (52) 

Foundry (12) - 

Glass Digest (12) - 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (41/2x61/2) 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) 
Lumberman (13) ; 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 
National Provisioner (52) 

New England Construction (26) (R) 
Nucleonics (13) 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) 

Paper Mill News (52) 

Paper Trade Journal (52) 

Pit & Quarry (12) 

Power (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) 

Public Works (12) 

Roads & Streets (12) 

Rock Products (12) 

Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 
Telephone Engineer (24) 

Telephony (52) - 

Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Textile World (13) 

Western Builder (52) 

Wood & Wood Products (12) 


September 


1961 
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Index to Advertisers 





“Aerospace Management __ 
“Age Publications Ltd. ees 
*Air Conditioning Heating ‘and Venti- 
lating _____. es — | 
* Air Force/Space Digest — | 
“American Artisan eet Se 
62 


Gas ‘Jounal . : 61 
Institute of Elecirical Engi- 
au 63 
‘Optical Co . : 16 
Society for Testing Mate- 
218 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 57 
“American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 77 
* American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The _ 6-7 
American Telephone & acacia Co. 60 
*Ames Publishing Co. 
“Architectural Record 
*“ASHRAE Journal 
Associated Business Publications, The 160 
“Associated Construction Publications 43 
* Automatic - <a piealagemanmaiaas 
Conditioning er SONS _.. 181 
* Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week - 108-109 


Bacon's Clipping Bureau . 220 
Bar Beverage Alcohol Reporter _.__ 181 
“Barks, Horace, Publications 223 
*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 217, 219, 221 
*Breskin Publications - 33, 118, 157 
Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. 220 
Buhl Optical Co. 186 
“Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada 185 
Business Week 88 
*Buttenheim Publications 107 


Canadian Architect, The 187 
Canadian Business 
“Canadian Electronics Engineering 
“Canadian Gas Journal 
“Canadian Machinery and Metalwork- 
ing 

“Canadian Packaging 
“Ceramic Bulletin 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
“Chilton Company 
“Chilton Publications 

17-32, 38-39, 56, 4th Cover 
“Christianity Today 234 
*Cites et Villes 190 
“Civic Administration 190 
*Civil Engineering 57 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 215 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

46-47, 84-87, 96, 162-163 
*Construction Equipment 162-163 
“Construction Methods & Equipment _ 113 
“Construction News 221 
Copy Shop, The 234 


“Design Engineering 195 
*Dodge, F. W., Corp. 4l 


“EASA News 223 
*“EEM — Electronic Engineers Master 208 
Electric Light & Power . 71 
“Electrical Apparatus Service Ass‘n. 223 
“Electrical Engineering 63 
Electro-Technology _ 46-47 
“Electronic Products 42 
“Electronics 15 
“Electronics Buyers’ ee 81 
“Electronics and Communications 181 
“Engineering & Contract Record 192 


Engineering Journal, The _....___.__.. 170 
“Engineering & Mining Journal _.._ _._ 8-9 
Executive - 173, 194 


Factory _ asain 
Farson, Huff & ‘Northlich, Inc. eae ead ts 223 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The _ 158 
“Financial Post, The 193 
eee ee : 
Food Service Equipment eae 
“Foundry __ 
Free Press, The 





aS ma a eee 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 

“General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. _. 70 
Grace Letter Co., Inc. ____ sat 234 
*Gulf Publishing Co. ___ . 98-99 


Haas Display, Inc. -_____________...... 223 

*Haywood Publishing Co. ss 7/1 

*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning _ . 67 
Hospital Purchasing File 

Hughes Corporation _.____. 227 

“Hydrocarbon Processing & “Petroleum 
Refiner 


*Ice Cream Review, The... —«:13 
Idea Art - = . 218 
Industrial Advertising “Agency ‘Ltd. 188 
*Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation - ‘ ese | 
*Industrial Distribution _...__. 101 
*Industrial Distributor News —___. 5 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 53 
*Industrial Equipment News _____. , 
*Industrial Heating — am “ee 
“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation ____ : 
*Industrial Marketing ; _. 206-207 
“Industrial Press, The ______. 45, 58-59 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The _. 174 
International Marine Engineering/Log 14 
“IRE Directory — 174 
Iron Age Metalworking International ‘17- 32 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 209 
“Keeney Publishing Co. 67, 97 
*Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The __ Lu 221 


“Machine Design ______. hipaa ana 
“Machinery _ ....._ 58-59 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications . 169, 171, 
172, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 204 
*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. _ 164 
Maintenance and Plant Improvement 215 
*Marine Engineering/Log - aa a 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt “and 
Reed, Inc. ___ : ie 
*Materials Handling in Canada 188 
Materials Protection _ 110 
“Materials Research & Standards 218 
“Mayor and Manager 3rd Cover 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 8-9, 
15, 34-35, 36, 48, 78-79, 81, 88, 101, 108- 
109, 113, 116-117, 195, 199, 202, 203 
*Metal Finishing 44 
*Metals and Plastics Publications, Inc. 44 
Metlfax Magazine ... 100 
*Mill & Factory __ _. 84-87 
“Modern Concrete 49 
*Modern Packaging et 157 
“Modern Plastics ... 33, 118 
“Modern Power and Engineering 191 
Modern Purchasing wl, Male erd aye sf | 
Multi-Color Process Co, «223 


National Association of Corrosion En- 

gi S 110 
National Business Publications, Ltd. 166 
“National Safety News 
*“New Equipment Digest _..___ 
Newsweek 
“Northern Miner, The 





Oil Daily, The — fi IE 
Oil and Gas Journal, ‘The a a 
“Package Engineering —___. 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
*Paper Trade Journal _._..__»_»_»_>_>_>_ 
*Penton Publications 

50-51, 55, 64-65, 82, 103 

*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 

The ; . 61, 
Petroleum Publishing Co. 

*Pipe Line Industry —_ 
*Pit and Quarry : 
*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. _. 2, 49 
*Plant Administration & Engineering 186 
Plant Engineering __.__ 92-93 
“Power __ Sie eaiae ca nsep ea 
Power Engineering | ae . 83 
“Proceedings of the LR. - _Qnd Cover, 174 
*Products Finishing Sa T RPE | 
*Products Finishing Directory _ 
“Progressive Plastics ____. 
*Public Works Magazine - 
*Public Works Publications 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 
“Purchasing Magazine 
*Purchasing Week 

Putman Publishing Co. 190, 214, 218 
“Railway Age 68, 69 
“Reinhold Publications 53 
Reply-O-Letter 159 
Restaurants & Institutions 181 
*Rock Products 204 


Sawyer’s, Inc. 223 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 223 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
14, 68, 69, 115 
“Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 12 
*Southam-Maclean Publications Lim- 
ited 173, 179, 187, 192, 194 
*Southern Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turer : ; 205 
Steel : - 64. 65 
Steel International 50-51 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 217, 219, 221 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 4l 


*T&DM — Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management 210, 211, 212, 213 
Technical Publishing Co. 83, 92-93 
*Textiles Panamericanos _ 220 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. é 66 
*Thomas Publishing Co. i, Si 
*Thomas Register 1 
*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer, 
The aon 


United Van Lines Inc. 
U.S. News & World Report 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 
Viewlex 


*Wall Street Journal 

Wallace Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Warren, S. D., Company 

“Water Well Journal : 
*Western Architect & Engineer cat 
*Wood and Wood Products - 

*World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/,¢ each. Quantity rates are also available on re- 
prints selling for 50¢, 75¢ and $1. (Illinois residents please add 4%, sales tax 


on orders of $1 or more.) 


R441 Eighteen tips for working with dis- 
tributors. 

R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today's industrial ad manager . . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey .. IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 


analysis—a must in 


R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R339 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 


R526 A basic guide to measuring markets 
and setting quotas . . George Risley. 75¢. 
R525 A basic guide to training industrial 
salesmen .. R. A. Gopel. $1. 

R524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . James B. Strenski. 50¢. 

R519 A basic guide to preparing better 
sales literature . . Lyndon E. Pratt. 50¢. 
R518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin, 50¢. 

R517 and R520-523 A basic guide to writ- 
ing industrial advertising copy .. Arnold 
Andrews. (5 booklets sold as set at $1 a 
set). 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors 
. - Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R515 Basic duties of the modern sales de- 
partment . . Eugene J. Kelley and William 
Lazer. 50¢. 

R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen 
. - William J. Tobin. 50¢. 

R513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pre-testing ads . . N. Bruce Bagger. 
50¢. 

R512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research .. J. Wesley Rosberg. 50¢. 


R511 A basic guide to international adver- 
tising . . Braxton Pollard. 50¢. 

R510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . Etna M. Kelley. 50¢. 
R509 A basic guide to developing public- 
ity . . Bernard E. Ury. 50¢. 

R508 A basic guide to low-budget films . . 
Don Nestingen. 50¢. 

R507 A basic guide to developing and dis- 
tributing engineering handbooks . . Harry 
Baum, 50¢. 

R506 A basic guide to communicating facts 
and figures . . John James. 50¢. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company . . Charles E. St. Thomas. 
50¢. 

R504 A basic guide to better technical pub- 
licity . . Peter J. B. Stevens. 50¢. 

R503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 
50¢. 

R502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R501 How to change a trademark . . Sam- 
uel G. Michini. 50¢. 

R373 How to use readership research . . 
J. Wesley Rosberg. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products .. John W. Bohlin. 

R361 A basic guide to better press releas- 
es. 

R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy .. Paul J. Bringe. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations . . Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning . . 
Wroe Alderson. 

R350 A basic guide to selling at a trade 
show. 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion . . Ted Isaacs. 

R341 A complete guide to sales incentives 
.. R. C, Ausbeck. 

R340 A complete guide to holding an open 
house . . Russell R. Jalbert. 

R336 A complete guide to readership re- 
ports . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 
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Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. (Illinois residents 
please add 4% sales tax on orders of $1 or 
more.) 


job gets done. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. Mrs. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- Miss 
appears. Title 
R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 
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TO SELL 


CHURCHES - SUNDAY SCHOOLS - MARKETING AIDS 
SEMINARIES AND OTHER 
CHU RCH- RELATED SCHOOLS . All of these marketing helps are avail- 
CHURCH-CONTROLLED akan weap 


reply card on the insert facing this 
MEDICAL AND WELFARE page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
INSTITUTIONS 4 THE requests on to the publisher or sup- 
see 1.€., plier who offers the material. 
PRO ANT CHURCH MARKET 901/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photographic equipment 


A booklet describing projection mate- 
rials for engineering, offset printing, micro- 
film and related uses has been released 


by Anken Chemical & Film Corp., Newton, 
N. J. 


| HRISTIANITY TODAY RE OE: 


contains information on darkroom and 
processing machine developers, darkroom 
tips, a comparison chart on projection pa- 
COVERAGE - 180,000 ministers and lay leaders in pers and films for engineering, and proc- 
all major denominations, including executives and | essing and handling charts. 
board members of schools and church controlled 





institutions 
| 902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


NO-WASTE CIRCULATION- Every reader a buy- | Bond paper samples 


A paper sample and specification book- 
let containing weights and finishes has 


READERSHIP- Highest readership among religious | a by SE Sa ee ee 


magazines Included in this booklet are charts con- 
Write today for market folder “The Protestant taining packing data, finishes and a tem- 
Church and Institutional Market” with pertinent perature guide for the handling of paper. 
information, circulation and editorial analysis, 

rates and data. | 903/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY pepe. 1 | Marketing strategy 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. | A 12-page booklet on techniques of 


= 5 7 eae See 5 marketing strategy has been released by 


ing influence 

















Free Samples Strategic Marketing Counsellors, 870 Bed- 
PUBLISHING FIRM & Catalog | ford St., Stamford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED Grace Letter Co., Inc. Included in this booklet is a seven-point 
TRADE PUBLICATION 77 itn aAwece, Dept EB | Outline for developing strategy in market- 
New York 3, N.Y. | ing, as well as comments on problems of 


BPA AUDIT NOW IN BLACK | Wathins 4.0880 geste 
Must sell due to circum- ALPHABETS 


stances beyond control 


GROSSING $200,000.00 AMR ES Ss ' ——_—_—_——— | 904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
LARGE POTENTIAL | Original equipment market 


PRICE $250,000 COPYWRITING STUDIO An analysis of cost changes that have 


j Confid 
Part cash to responsible y one - oo | taken place in selling to the original 
party or publishing firm your staff—but not fo equipment market has been released by 


ile 
BOX 575 inp artetien tonne har 2 the Rogers Publishing Co., 3375 S. Ban- 
c/o Industrial Marketing pre-agreed per-job fee. 


. 4A k, Englewood, Col. 
200 E. Illinois St. : MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication sft ‘ 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. SMRGRMEPE any kind — any medium Included in this 20-page booklet are 














— a 
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graphs which indicate growth in the popu- 
lation of design engineers, growth in sales, 
and forecasted sales growth. 


905/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Machinery market in Canada 


A four-page highlight report on the 
market for machinery in Canada has been 
released by Packaging Progress, 146 Bates 
Rd., Montreal 26, Quebec, Canada. 

A statistical table covering a six-year 
period shows dollar volume of U. S. pack- 
aging machinery sold to the Canadian 
market. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Visual Aids 


A 19-page illustrated booklet covering 
methods of producing both wide-screen 
and multiple-screen format has been re- 
leased by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4, N. Y. 

Also discussed in this booklet are mul- 
tiple-screen applications, techniques of 
producing wide-screen photo visuals, and 
combinations and varieties of images that 
can be presented with expanded view 
screening. 


907/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Product identification 


The importance of legible, complete and 
low-cost marking, identifying, or decorat- 
ing of products, packages and labels is 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


marketing 
Whe k- 


discussed in a six-page brochure released 
by Markem Machine Co., 178 Congress 
St., Keene, N. H. 

Comments on the marketing significance 
of product identification are also contained 
in this brochure. 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New business development 


A service to develop new business is 
described in an eight-page bulletin on 
“creative selling,” issued by TradeWays, 
Inc., 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 36. 

Based on a field study of the actual 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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research and media data... 
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911 








913 914 915 916 





®@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

() Check enclosed [] Send bill 
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* Send for these free selling tools 


practices of sales engineers and other 
competent industrial salesmen, the bulletin 
presents a summary of the selling process. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Boat manufacturer market 


A statistical survey on the buying plans 
of boat manufacturers has been released 
by Nation’s Business, 711 3rd Ave., New 
York 17. 

Contained in this survey are questions 
and answers on number of cars and trucks 
leased or owned by boat makers, ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment for 


* Please print or type information below 
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BUSINESS REPLY 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. 


CARD 
R. 


& R. Chicago, Il. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 





1elicopters ¥ police boats ¥ police cars ¥ police emergency trucks ® parking meters ® books ® fi 


MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


1960 and planned expenditures for 1961, 


etc. 


er for various products has been released 
by Olin Containers, West Monroe, La. 

This 34-page booklet has separate sec- 
tions for corrugated container designs, 
and for products that are odd in shape, 
size, or construction, or which need special 
protection in transit. 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Park market survey 


A 30-page survey report of the parks 
and recreation market released by Parks & 
Oglebay Park, 


Recreation Magazine, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Contained in this report are facts and 
figures on materials and equipment used 
in picnic areas, rifle ranges, playgrounds, 
recreation buildings, ski jumps and tows, 
stadiums, swimming pools, food service 


areas, etc. 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Shipping containers 


An illustrated booklet to help manufac- 
turers select the proper shipping contain- 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales promotion 


A definition of sales promotion as well 
as its mission and potentialities are out- 
lined in this 16-page booklet which has 
been released by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16. 

Seven case histories of successful pro- 
motion programs are included, as well as 
tips on effective uses of printed promotion 
material. 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reading business publications 


How, why and when to read business 
publications is discussed in a 10-page 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. 


CARD 
& R. Chicago. Ill. 
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@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3: all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Dec. 15, 1961 | 


booklet which has been released by the 
Fred Wittner Co., 850 3rd Ave., New York 
2a. 

Included in this booklet ure tips on 
speed and methods of reading for compre- 
hension. Also included are comments on 
paid and controlled circulation publica- 
tions. 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Technical decision-makers 


A 10-page booklet on who the technical 
decision-makers are in the chemical in- 
dustries has been released by Chemical 
Engineering, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36. 

This booklet is based on a survey, by 
an independent research organization, of 
2,450 foreign and domestic companies and 
individuals. 


915/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper samples 


A portfolio of paper samples has been 
released by Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Included are tips on mixing or matching 
color shades, and six varieties of sizes 
and substances. 


916/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Printing market 


A file-size presentation containing an 
analysis of newspaper, periodical, and 
book publishing markets has been re- 
leased by Printing Impressions, 134 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7. 

Included in this presentation are census 
data, market trends, and a color coded 
map showing relative sizes of national 
markets represented by individual geo- 
graphic trading areas. 
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ilelicopters * police boats ® police cars ® police emergency trucks © parking meters ® books ® fi 
® parking meter collection equipment © cameras ® photographic lab. equipment @ record systems 
fingerprint equipment ® photostat and reproduction equipment © motorcycles @ 3-wheel vehicles @ gt 
® closed circuit TV @ parking lots © badges ® shoes ® emblems ® jail fixtures @ scientific equipment 
safety equipment ® traffic citation books @ visual records ® photo printing ® microfilm equipment 
identification equipment ® outboard motors ® road lanterns and torches @ highway scales ®@ stretch: 
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ripple sole sho = Af X . < ~ ‘Se? and police chiefs throughout Anufacture 
boots @ cemd meg YASS.“ ~ . the land use powers that Wi-t-Yom @1if 


=, Brown be directly affect what you sell water met 


holsters ® asy It’s easy to underestimate the power of a small-town mayor, and of his irolgerel-tirels 
bull ° police chief. Yet, on the shoulders of these men rests the framework of local ' ' 
ullets sno government in the United States. In their hands lies the peace and future of arant systel 
shooting glass their own community, and ultimately of the nation. ' Mat maalctaaltel 
Between them, mayor, town manager and police chief control the 
sun glasses spending of billions of dollars. They buy what you make—anything that s @ fire hos 


targets @® wa contributes to the cause of orderly government. ems ®@ crar 
f The men in charge of local government are busy men. They have in- 
reloading equ} numerable decisions to make each day, not least of them being the sanc- @ sewer ro 


tioning of purchases for their town. 
How to get your message across to these key buyers effectively 
Mayors, town managers and police chiefs cannot spare time to read every 


ection syste! 
its @ turbir 


powder ® food 
powder scales 


Welololamete ello publication on the market. But they make time to read two publications that alt paveme 
2 are specifically aimed at them and their problems—MAYOR & MANAGER, 
speed clocks and LAW & ORDER. rns @ brush 
aalela alate mm exe] Only 1 magazine serves exclusively the 10,171 Mayors and City Mana- Ya Im olilel 4 
; ° rape. gers in communities of 1,000 and over: MAYOR & MANAGER. You : 
SIGNS Ferus reach these interested and high-powered readers with a full page each CEA -Molby ole 
traffic lights @ month for less than 2/2 ¢ per reader. We surveyed some of our readers: 70% ® barricac 
: said they approve expenditure, recommendations, specifications and products. : 
electronic car Your ad reaches people who buy! ® sign po 


Want to reach Police Chiefs, executives and officers? 16,322 of them in 


traffic signals 8,000 depts. (that’s 100% of the market) read LAW & ORDER. Police traffic sic 
2-way radios spending increases as America’s population grows; it has to be that way— ikexexom Ife latt 
: — it’s the one recession-proof market you can find! In 1960, advertisers in i . 

inverters % © L & O drew more than 1,500 inquiries per issue. Place your ad here for oil purific 
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Charles Jordan, 
chief designer, 


Cadillac Studio, 


General Motors 
Styling 
John Najjar, 


executive stylist, 


WHY 
DO FIVE OF 
AMERICA'S TOP 
AUTOMOTIVE DESIGNERS 
TELL THEIR STORIES 
TO THE INDUSTRY IN’ 


Richard Teague, 
assistant director of 
automotive styling, 
American Motors 
Corp. 


Advanced Styling 


Ford Motor Co. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIE 


Technical conferences, 
in the field and office 
Special supplements to 
major articles 
Engineering reports 


Kenneth A. Hopkins, 
Detroit Chapter 
Chairman of 
Industrial Designers 
Institute, associated 
with Lawrence H. 
Wilson Associates, 
industrial designers 
Arthur Tarabusi, 
designer for 
Automotive and 
Industrial divisions, 
Great Lakes region, 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Any one of these five men might have 

had a key role in designing the 

car you’re driving today — 

and the one you'll drive in 1965. 

At A.I.’s suggestion, and the sponsorship 

of the Industrial Designers Institute, 

these top automotive stylists sat down together 

and discussed the role of the designer. 

They talked frankly 

about how they 

work—and what 

the future vehicles 

may be like. 

Their significant 

report, a work 

which was nearly a year 

in planning, is reported 

in full color in the 

June 15th and July 15th 

issues of AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIES. 

What does it mean to 

you? Just this: 

This conference, set 

up and reported by 

AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIES 

Magazine, is a typical 

example of how the only Reader Assistance Program 
in the automotive industries works. Only a 
publication so thoroughly a part of the market it 
serves could provide such complete and imaginative 
editorial information. 

Your advertising belongs here: where editorial and 
market leadership have made one publication the 
single communications link to a $36-billion industry, 
Get the full story on how A.I.’s Reader Assistance 
Program assures you of effectiveness for your 
advertising campaign. 





THIS IS 
A.l.’S READER 
ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Educational aids for in-plant training 
Wall charts of engine specifications and other | 


engineering data 


Reprints and tear sheets of articles 
Follow-ups to readers’ letters and inquiries 
New production equipment information inquiry service 
Technical literature reviews and inquiry service 
Automotive component information inquiry service 
Information retrieval index to articles 
Research surveys and reports on materials 
Referred problems from readers 
Editor-reader contact during plant visits and tours 

. . And the A.1. Suppliers’ Data Sheet Mailing Services 


...AND THIS’. By producing a unique editorial 
IS WHAT product, with unique service, 
IT MEANS A.I. provides an excellent 
TO YOU mu ; A 
advertising medium in the 
automotive manufacturing market. 


With its 15-point Reader Assistance Program, plus 
over 1,700 pages of editorial material each year, 
A.I. has earned the active attention and respect of 
the people who influence purchasing in the 
$36-billion automotive industries. 


Your advertisement in A.I. reaches the people 
your salesmen want most to influence. And it 
reaches them in an editorial atmosphere that talks 
their language and provides them with 
information they need for their jobs. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th & Chestnut Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








